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THE  OUTCAST; 

OR, 

A SEASON  IN  NEW-YORK. 


I have  no  brother,  I am  like  no  brother : 
1 am  myself  alone. 


Shakspeare. 


1 draw  after  the  life do  nobody  wrong. 

Wycherley, 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 
VOL.  I.  ^ 


Neto^Yorfe: 

PEABODY  & CO..  BROADWAY. 


1833. 


[Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1833,  by  Peabody  & Co.,  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Southern  District  of  New- York.] 


James  Ormond,  Printer,  17  ^nn-strcet. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ATTEMPT 

AT  DELINEATING  THE  MANNERS  OF  THAT  PORTION  OF 

NEW  YORK  SOCIETY, 

WHICH  ARROGATES  TO  ITSELF  THE  TITLE  OF 

GOOD,” 

IS, 

NOT  MORE  AS  A MARK  OF  ADMIRATION  FOR  HIS  GENIUS, 
THAN  RESPECT  FOR 

THE  PURE  REPUBLICANISM  OP  HIS  PRINCIPLES, 
INSCRIBED  TO 

JAMES  FENNIMORE  COOPER,  ESO. 

BY 


THE  AUTHOR. 


ORAN,  THE  OUTCAST. 


CHAPTER  L 


For  aught  that  I could  ever  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shakspeare. 

Thank  heaven  !”  exclaimed  Charles  Warner,  as 
he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  dwelling  of  Major 
Hosmer,  “ the  long  agony  is  over ; and  now,  that  the 
business  of  my  uncle  is  happily  concluded,  I shall 
have  a little  leisure,  I hope,  to  think  of  my  own.  It 
would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  defer  my  interview 
with  the  Major,  until  time  shall  have  softenerl  the 
recollection  of  defeat ; yet  surely  Major  Hhsmer  is 
not  the  man  to  confound  a political  with  a personal 
enemy,  and,  however  he  and  my  father  may  differ 
in  politics,  I am  confident  it  is  the  only  difference 
they  will  ever  know.” 

Major  Hosmer  and  the  elder  Warner  had  been 
friends  for  years,  and,  until  the  present  election,  no 
thought  had  ever  risen  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
their  friendship.  Now,  however,  the  nomination  of 
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each  to  the  same  office,  had  caused  a slight  suspen- 
sion of  their  intercourse,  and,  after  the  warmest 

contest  ever  known  in  the  county  of  R , Mr. 

W arner  was  declared  the  successful  candidate. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  had  Charles 
Warner  absented  himself  a whole  week  from  the 
Major’s  family;  and  now,  as  he  approached  the  house, 
the  thought  of  seeing  once  more  the  sweet  face  of 
. Margaret  Hosmer,  filled  his  bosom  with  a glow  of 
delight.  He  had  loved  her  from  the  days  of  his 
boyhood ; indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to 
remember  the  time  in  which  he  had  not  loved  her ; 
and,  though  he  had  never  obtained  the  consent  of 
her  father  to  his  union  with  her,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  ready  compliance  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman with  his  wishes,  when  seconded  by  those  of 
his  daughter ; and  it  was  by  Margaret’s  permission 
that  Charles  was  now  going  to  sound  him  on  the 
subject — a subject,  to  him,  at  least,  of  vital  import- 
ance. 

So  lost  was  he  in  the  multitude  of  his  reflections, 
that  h^  had  reached  the  door  opening  into  the  or- 
cliard^rp.  he  noticed  that  there  was  no  light  percep- 
tible frofti  the  window  of  the  common  sitting  room, 
which  was  on  that  side  of  the  house.  He  then  walked 
round  to  the  front,  but  there  all  was  equally  dark, 
and  to  his  loud  and  reiterated  knockings,  no  answer 
was  returned.  Fearing,  he  knew  not  what,  he  hur- 
ried to  the  kitchen — a long,  low  building,  detached 
from  that  occupied  by  the  family,  from  the  small 
windows  of  which  a faint  light  glimmered  ; and  here 
he  found  old  Dinah,  and  half  a score  of  her  black 
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progeny,  huddled  together  in  a corner,  andapparenc- 
ly  half  dead  with  fear. 

“ O Masser  Charles  ! Masser  Charles  !”  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  her  teeth  still  chattering,  from  the 
panic  into  which  she  had  been  thrown,  “how  you 
scare  nie !” 

“ I am  sorry  to  have  frightened  you,  Dinah,”  said 
Charles.  “ But  where  is  your  master  ?” 

“ O,  him  gone !” 

“ Gone?” 

“ O yes,  him  an’  leety  Missus  gone.” 

“ But  where  ? — when  ?” 

“ Don’t  know.  Go  las’  night — all  in  great  flurry !” 

“ Was  there  nothing  left  for  my  father,  or  for  me  ?” 

“ No.  Masser,  him  only  say,  ‘ Goo’  by,  Dinah — 
take  good  kear  de  house,  an’  no  let  Guackenbush 
Sam  come  here  a-nights,’  yah  ! yah  ! yah  !” 

“ ’Tis  inexplicable  !”  said  Charles,  as  he  turned  to 
retrace  his  steps ; and,  until  sleep  had  “ steeped  his 
senses  in  forgetfulness,”  he  thought  of  nothing  that 
night  but  the  strange  disappearance  of  the  Hosmers. 
While  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  the  papers  were 
brought  in,  and  with  them  a letter  for  Mr.  Warner, 
who,  as  was  usual  with  him,  requested  Charles  to 
read  it.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

“Sir, 

“ After  the  interruption  which  our  intercourse 
has  lately  sufiered,  you  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  I have  quitted  Bloomsbury  without  calling  to 
take  leave  of  you.  But,  sir,  though  I have  long  felt 
the  necessity  of  separating  certain  members  of  our 
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families,  I do  not  know  that  I should  ever  have  had 
the  courage  to  do  it,  had  not  your  conduct  on  a late 
occasion,  given  me  reason  to  think,  that  you  had 
grown  tired  of  our  friendship  of  years,  and  that 
which  I looked  upon  as  a painful  duty,  would  afford 
you  the  highest  gratification.  I have  long  seen,  or 
fancied  I have  seen,  the  gernis  of  an  attachment  be- 
tween your  reputed  son  and  my  daughter.  Now, 
you  know,  sir,  that  much  as  has  been  my  friendship 
for  you,  I could  not,  consistently  with  the  respect  I 
owe  my  family,  suffer  hi7n  to  become  a member  of 
it.  Not  that  I have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  young 
man.  Indeed,  was  it  not  for  the  misfortune  of  his 
birth,  I do  not  know  one  whom  I would  prefer  for  a 
son-in-law.  But,  every  thing  considered,  you  must 
acknowledge  the  prudence  of  the  step  I have  taken, 
to  prevent  a renewal  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
young  people.  With  the  greatest  respect,  I remain, 
Yours,  <fcc., 

Jared  Hosmer. 

Ralph  Warner,  Esq. 

Can  it  be  possible  !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Warner,  with 
evident  emotion.  “ Can  he,  who  was  to  me  as  a 
brother,  have  the  baseness  to  treat  me  thus  ! O Hos- 
mer, how  have  I been  deceived  in  you  !” 

“ What  does  he  mean  ?”  asked  Charles,  with  an 
effort  at  composure,  while  the  death-like  hue  of  his 
countenance  betrayed  his  inward  struggle. 

“ What  can  he  mean,”  answered  Mr.  Warner, 
evasively,  “ but  to  show  the  littleness  of  his  own  con- 
temptible spirit 
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But  these  words,  reputed  son — misfortune 

of  his  birth — must  mean  something  with  which  I 
am  not  acquainted.” 

“ Why,  my  dear  Charles — but  confound  the  pitiful 
rascal ! — there  is  a story  connected  with  your  birth, 
which  it  is  now  necessary  that  you  should  hear.” 

‘‘  Then  it  is  true  that  you  are  not  my  father  ?” 

“ Only  in  affection.  Your  mother  was  my  half-^ 
sister;  my  mother,  after  the  death  of  my  father, 
having  married  a Boston  gentleman,  of  the  name  of 
Hildreth.  They  both  died  while  your  mother  was 
an  infant,  and  she  was  taken  home  by  her  paternal 
grand-parents.  While  a mere  girl,  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  who  took  advantage  of  the  guile- 
lessness of  her  nature,  to  work  her  undoing,  and  then 
abandoned  her  to  obloquy  and  remorse.  But  the 
sufferings  of  his  victim  were  not  of  long  duration, 
for,  in  fifteen  days  after  your  birth,  the  spirit  of  my 
gentle  Ellen  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it,  purified, 
I trust,  from  every  stain  of  earth.  With  her  dying 
breath  she  consigned  you  to  my  care,  with  a request, 
that  I should  do  the  duty  of  a father  towards  you. 
Whether  or  not  I have  done  so,  you,  my  dear  boy, 
know  best.”  • 

My  dear,  dear  sir,”  exclaimed  Charles,  “ you  have 
done  all  that  the  best  of  fathers  could  have  done  for 
me.  But,”  after  a pause,  and  in  a voice  that  he  meant 
to  be  firm,  “ what  of — of  him  who  is  my  father  ?” 

Since  the  death  of  your  mother  I have  never 
heard,  nor  do  I wish  to  hear,  any  thing  of  him.  He 
was — ’tis  a hard  word,  Charles — ^but  he  was  a vil- 
lain 
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“ His  name,  sir  ?” 

“ That  by  which  he  was  known,  though,  doubt- 
less, an  assumed  one,  was  Haselrig  Vane.” 

Poor  Charles  ! — With  the  calmness  of  the  Indian 
at  the  stake  had  he  listened  to  the  brief  relation  of 
his  uncle,  while  every  word  fell  like  a drop  of  burn- 
ing lead  upon  his  heart.  But  finding  that  every 
moment  of  suspension  added  tenfold  to  the  bitterness 
of  his  feelings,  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  fly  to  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  where, 
undisturbed,  he  nught  give  vent  to  the  anguish  of 
his  soul.  In  one  moment  had  been  dissipated  the 
dream  of  years.  But  yesterday,  he  was  the  wealthy, 
the  respected,  the  beloved — to-day,  the  miserable  de- 
pendent, the  child  of  shame,  the*  object  of  scorn  ! — 
And,  throwing  himself  on  the  floor,  he  wept  as  he 
never  had  wept,  even  in  the  days  gf  his  childhood. 

“ But  here  I cannot  remain,”  said  he,  as  he  arose. 
“ However  it  will  grieve  me  to  leave  my — unde^  here 
I can  stay  no  longer.  How  could  I brook  the  looks 
of  scorn  that  I am  now  sure  of  meeting ! — for  who 
will  not  scorn  me,  since  Major  Hosmer  has  ? And 
Margaret — But  no — Margaret  Hosmer  can  never  so 
far  forget  her  nature,  as  to  treat  him  with  scorn  to 
whom  she  once  plighted  her  faith.” 

That  evening  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  W^arner  his 
wish  to  leave  Bloomsbury ; and,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectations, the  old  gentleman  raised  no  objections  to 
it.  “ It  is  but  natural,”  said  he,  “ that  one  of  your 
age  should  wish  to  see  a little  of  the  world  ; and,  as 
my  duties  in  Albany  will  oblige  me  to  be  much  from 
home  this  winter,  I do  not  know  any  time  that  you 
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could  be  so  easily  spared.  I will  give  you  letters  to 
your  relations  in  New  York,  persons  of  some  note  in 
the  gay  world,  I-  am  told  ; and,  with  their  assistance, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  spend  the  time  much  more 
pleasantly  than  you  could  at  home  alone.  So,  my 
dear  boy,  you  may  begin  your  preparations  as  soon 
as  you  please.”  * 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a warm  sunny  smile, 
Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 

Moore. 


To  Francis  Hunter,  Esci. 

’Tis  near  two  weeks,  my  dear  Frank,  since  we 
“ shook  hands  and  parted and  yet,  though  imbued 
with  no  little  portion  of  the  spirit  of  errantry,  I have 
met  with  no  adventure  worth  the  perusal  of  so 
grave  a personage  as  yourself.  After  sighing  a vale- 
diction to  my  “ childhood’s  home,”  I took  my  place 
in  the  stage,  and  with  the  most  provoking  safety  in 
the  world,  was  conveyed  to  Albany.  But  had  it  been 
otherwise — had  the  horses  actually  run  away  with 
us — or  the  stage  been  overturned,  or  broken  down — 
I had  no  fair  fellow-traveller  whose  life  I might  have 
saved  at  the  hazard  of  my  own,  and  whose  smiles 
would  have  amply  repaid  me  for  all  my  risks ; for  the 
only  persons  in  the  stage  with  me,  were^  land  agent 

of ’s,  that  man  who,  from  a tailor’s  shopboard, 

has  raised  himself  to  a seat  in  the  legislative  halls  of 

his  country,  and  old  Miss , the  celebrated  female 

preacher.  The  steamboat  that  bore  me  down  the 
majestic  Hudson  had  as  little  regard  for  the  interest 
of  my  story  as  the  stage,  but  kept  “ the  noiseless” — 
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or  rather,  noisy — “ tenor  of  its  way,”  “ like  a Dutch- 
man,” as  some  one  says,  “smoking  as  it  went,” 
until  it  landed  me  in  the  “ London  of  the  West.”  I 
have  been  told  that  New  York  is  never  seen  to  less 
advantage  than  when  approached  by  the  way  which 
I came — and  this  may  account  for  the  absence  of 
those  feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration  with  which 
strangers  are  so  generally  impressed  on  beholding  the 
metropolis  of  America.  For  my  part,  I saw  nothing 
to  excite  either.  There  was  a number  of  vessels  of 
different  names  and  appearances  lying  at  the  wharves, 
backed  by  a number  of  buildings  of  different  sizes 
and  colours,  above  which  rose  the  spires  of  a respec- 
table number  of  churches  ; — ^yet  I might  have  seen 
as  many  before  I left  the  steamboat-wharf  at  Albany. 

In  the  short  passage  down  the  Hudson  I formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a young  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Chillingworth,  who,  besides  being  the  most  agree- 
able companion  in  the  world,  has  been  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  me  in  this  moving  wilderness ; for  after  taking 

me  to  his  own  boarding  house,  the  A Hotel,  one  of 

the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  city,  he  had  the 
consideration  to  introduce  me  to  his  own  tailor,  hat- 
ter, and  boot-maker,  persons  of  no  little  consequence 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  He  is  rather  a handsome 
man,  of  slender  proportions,  with  small  but  expres- 
sive features,  light  brown  hair,  dark  blue  eyes,  and  a 
complexion  almost  as  fair  a lady’s.  His  age,  I think; 
is  something  about  my  own ; but  though  young  in 
years  he  is  old  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  so  per- 
fectly at  home  on  every  subject  I have  heard  broached 
in  his  presence,  that  I am  often  led  to  wonder 
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“ How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

But  that  which  renders  him  most  serviceable  to  me 
at  present  is  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  heau 
monde,  of  whose  members  he  seems  to  have  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  anecdote,  of  which  he  is  by  no 
means  sparing.  On  asking  him  this  morning  if  he 
knew  the  Tenniswoods.  for  whom  I have  letters,  but 
who  are  not  yet  in  town.  “ O,  intimately,”  he  answer- 
ed. “ Who  does  not  know  them  7 — for  not  to  know 
them,  would  argue  ‘ one’s  self  unknown.’  You  are 
in  luck,  sir,  to  be  able  to  make  their  acquaintance.” 

“ They  are  my  relations,”  said  I. 

“ That  is  fortunate.  You  will  at  once  become 
‘ the  observed  of  all  observers  ;’  for  to  be  a relation  of 
Colonel  Tenniswood,  the  ‘ glass  of  fashion,’  is  a most 
enviable  distinction — a distinction  for  which  some  of 
our  richest  families  would  give  half  their  wealth. 
You  know,  or  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  the 
Colonel  is  something  of  an  old  bachelor — entre  nous^ 
— quite  an  old  one — yet  no  man  of  five  lustres  weis 
ever  more  courted  by  the  ladies — ^yes,  I mean  what 
I say — courted — by  the  ladies,  than  he  ; for,  inde- 
pendent of  his  fortune,  which  is  ample,  his  rank  in 
society  would  render  her  the  most  envied  of  her  sex 
to  whom  he  should  make  a tender  of  his  hand.  But 
hitherto  he  has  escaped  matrimony,  though  exposed 
to  the  machinations  of  the  gi*eatest  flirts  in  town. 
The  married  Tenniswood  is,  to  use  a Yankee  phrase, 

‘ like  a chip  in  porridge ;’  his  wife  is  a Baltimorean 
lady,  and  prouder  of  her  relationship  to  a certain 
Marchioness,  than  to  the  last  surviving  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, — and  their  daughter, 
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who  was  only  brought  out  last  winter,  is  a creature 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  They  are  always  late  in 
coming  to  town,  but  they  are  soon  to  be  here,  and 
when  they  do  arrive,  you  must  lose  no  time  in  calling 
upon  them.” 

Well,  here  I am,  Frank,  the  most  devoted  atten- 
dant on  Mrs.  Pleasure,  and  yet  the  least  favoured  of 
her  numerous  train.  Whether  she  has  taken  um- 
brage at  my  excessive  shyness,  which,  spite  of  every 
effort  to  rid  myself  of,  still  clings  to  me ; — or  whether, 
like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  the  dame  delights  in  teazing 
those  who  are  most  deserving  of  her  favour,  is  more 
than  I can  tell ; — ^but  certain  it  is,  that  at  the  very 
time  I have  most  reason  to  expect  a smile  of  en- 
couragement, she  turns  on  me  an  aspect  drilling  as 
winter.  However,  unless  more  than  “ high  gravel 
blind”  to  the  merit  of  assiduity,  I hope  before  spring 
to  become  the  lady’s  chief  favourite. 

Yet  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places,  Frank,  one 
thought — one  painful  thought — is  ever  present  to  me ; 
clouding  over  the  gayety  of  my  heart,  and  turning 
all  the  sweets  of  life  to  bitterness.  In  the  solitude 
of  my  chamber — in  the  crowd  of  the  theatre ; in  my 
noon-day  strolls  in  Broadway ; in  my  moonlight  walks 
on  the  battery — which,  though  “ chill  November’s 
surly  blasts”  make  but  melancholy  music  among  the 
withered  foliage  of  its  trees,  is  still  a delightful  place 
— and  even  when  I kneel  in  the  temple  of  my  God, 
“ one  painful  remembrance”  shuts  out  peace  from 
my  soul.  That  thought — But  no,  I will  not  stain 
my  paper  with  that  most  abhorred  of  words,  every 
letter  of  which  is  branded  indelibly  on  my  heart. 
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But  forgive  me,  my  dear  Frank  for  this  seeming  en- 
deavour to  entrap  you  into  sympathy  for  one  who 
would  not  be  pitied  even  by  you ; for  I had  no  in- 
tention, when  I sat  down  to  write,  of  alluding  the 
most  remotely  to  the  cause  of  that  unhappiness 
from  which  I have  lately  suffered  so  much.  Nor 
should  I have  alluded  to  it,  had  not  the  fair  form  of 
Margaret  Hosmer  mingled  with  those,  which  ever,  at 
the  recollection  of  Bloomsbury,  my  fancy  brings  be- 
fore me.  I have  tried  to  forget  her,  Frank,  but  O 
how  vainly  ! Nor  is  it  matter  of  wonder  that  I can- 
not ; for  since  conscious  of  the  possessioHrof  a heart, 
Margaret  Hosmer  has  been  the  object  of  its  undivided 
affection. 

And  yet,  from  no  fault  of  mine,  must  I forego  the 
happiness  which  the  possession  of  such  a creature 
^could  bestow  upon  me,  even  though  I know  her 
heart  is  mine  ! But  is  it  not  a^ittle  strange  that  she 
has  not  written  one  line  to  me,  if  it  were  only  to  say 
“ Charles,  farewell  ?” — or,  if  forbidden  to  write  to  me, 
might  she  not,  through  your  sister,  have  let  me  know 
where  to  seek  her  ? But  would  I seek  her  ? Pride 
says,  “ No !”  but  the  “ still  small  voice”  of  Love 
whispers,  “ Yes 

I am  now  going  out  with  Chillingworth,  who  does 
all  in  his  power  to  amuse  me,  and,  at  present,  I agree 
with  Voltaire,  that 

“ L’  amusement  est  un  des  besoins  des  hommes.” 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be- 
lieve me, 

Ever  yours, 

Charles  Warner. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man 
in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff ; you  shall  search  all  day  ere  you  find  them ; and, 
when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Shakspeare. 


Come  like  shadows, — so  depart. 

Shakspeare. 


What  stores  of  eloquence  have,  by  poets,  novelists, 
and  all  those  that  “ babble  o’  green  fields,”  been  la- 
vished upon  the  delights  of  a morning  ramble,  while 
yet  the  dew  drops  glisten  on  the  floweret  and  the 
leaf ; the  melancholy  pleasures  of  an  evening  stroll, 
along  the  pebbled  margin  of  some  unfrequented 
stream,  in  whose  ripples  is  reflected  the  calm  and 
beautifiil  face  of  heaven,  broken  into  a thousand 
wrinkles,  and  the  “ sentinel  stars”  are  seen  dancing 
with  all  the  violence  of  the  coloured  gentry  of  Com- 
munipaw  at  a Pinxter  frolic ; while  the  contradictoiy 
caty-did,  the  ever-complaining  whippoorwill,  and  the 
terrifying  shriek  of  the  owl,  conspire  to  make  “ night 
hideous  and  eke  of  the  sublime  emotions  excited 
by  a war  of  the  elements,  when  the  God  of  storms 
comes  forth  in  his  robe  of  clouds,  kindling  forests 
with  his  breath,  and  shaking  the  very  pillars  of  the 
2* 
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earth  with  the  fearful  denunciations  of  his  wrath  I 
But,  de  gustibm  non  disputandum,  or,  as  it  has  been 
freely  rendered — we  quote  from  memory — 

“ Taste  is  merely  matter  of  opinion ; — 

One  likes  an  orange,  and  one  an  inion." 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  we 
prefer  our  morning  nap  to  all  the  pleasures  of  “ the 
wildly  devious  morning  walk,”  which  those  pretended 
admirers  of  Nature  prate  of ; that  we  have  no  taste 
for  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  moonlight,  or  other 
melancholy  pleasures  whatever ; and  that  we  dread 
a shower  even  more  than  a dun — 

‘‘  How  use  doth  breed  a habit  in  a man  !” 

But  if  we  must  walk,  then  let  it  be  in  Broadway,  of 
a fine  sunny  day,  either  of  Spring  or  Fall,  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning  which  is  vulgarly  called  noon, 
when  the  children  of  fashion  come  forth  like  insects, 
to  flutter  in  the  sun,  and  the  luxuriant  tresses,  rose- 
tinted  cheeks,  and  delicate  shapes  of  art,  may  well 
compete  with  those  of  nature. 

At  this  hour  it  was,  of  a soft,  dreamy,  Indian  sum- 
mer day,  that  Charles  and  his  new  friend-  Chilling- 
worth,  entered  upon  the  pave  ; and,  after  a saunter 
of  several  minutes,  the  latter  exclaimed,  with  a kind 
of  yawn,  “ How  thin  Broadway  is  this  morning  ! — 
There  seems  to  be  nobody  in  it.” 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Charles,  laughing, 
“ where  are  your  eyes  ? For  my  part,  I never  saw 
such  a concourse  of  people.” 

O yes,  of  the  people^^  returned  his  companion. 
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But  you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  distinctive 
appellations  of  the  canaille  and  elite  of  our  good 
city  are  nobodies  and  somebodies.  Now,  as  this 
crowd  is  made  up  of  the  former,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  eye  of  a fashionable  to  see  any  body 
in  it.” 

“ Yet  there  are  many  well-dressed  people  in  it.” 

“ Yes  ; and  what  is  more,  those  that  pay  for  what 
they  wear  ; but,  as  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  noble 
descent,  and  have  not  yet  realized  fortunes,  they  must 
be  content  to  rank  with  the  herd  of  nobodies.^' 

“ Noble  descent !”  exclaimed  Charles.  “ Can  it  be 
possible,  that  in  a Republic,  like  ours,  where  it  is 
declared  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  any  one  can 
set  up  so  ridiculous  a claim  ?” 

“ My  dear  sir,  you  will  find  that  pride  of  family, 
and  horror  of  low  connexions,  that  is,  of  those  who 
support  themselves  by  honest  industry,  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  our  modern  Knickerbockers,  though 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  at,  what  is  called,  the 
head  of  society,  have  been  placed  there  by  the  lauda- 
ble exertions  of  their  plebeian  progenitors.  There 
is  something  ennobhng  in  the  pride  of  ancestry  of 
those  whose  fathers  fought  for  the  freedom  of  our 
country,  or  who,  by  their  talents  otherwise  assisted 
in  that  glorious  achievement ; but  how  contemptible 
must  that  American  appear  to  every  thinking  crea- 
ture, who  arrogates  to  himself  superior  considera- 
tion for  bearing,  par  accident,  the  name  of  some 
European  lordling,  or  being  able  to  call  liimself 
cousin,  some  fifteen  times  removed,  to  a titled  dolt, 
or  supple  Jack  in  office,  who  has  the  honour  of 
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claiming  some  Norman  freebooter  or  Scotch  marau- 
der for  the  founder  of  his  family ! Such  pride  is 
really  less  endurable — though  apparently  more  ami- 
able— than  the  pride  of  wealth,  which  characterizes 
another  portion  of  our  soi-disant  noblesse  ; for  no- 
thing is  more  natural  than  that  a man  should  pride 
himself  upon  that  which  gives  him  influence  with 
his  fellows,  and  ivealth^  not  knowledge^  is  power  at 
the  present  day.  But — Ah,  Blackbume,  how  d’ye 
do  ? — How  are  you  Freely  ?”  he  said,  as  two  young 
gentlemen  passed  them.  ‘‘  There,  Warner,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ go  two  dandies  of  the  first  water,  Black- 
burne,  the  little  fellow  in  the  olive  frock,  with  a cane 
dangling  from  his  finger — by-the-bye,  that  cane  is 
supposed  to  be  a part  of  himself,  as  he  is  never  seen 
without  it — is  a young  man  of  great  expectations, 
and  vast  acquirements  ; that  is,  he  can  sing  a little, 
play  a little,  dance  a little,  and  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, fight  like  the  d — ^1,  for  which  reason  he  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pugnacious 
— or,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  Pug.  Freely,  his  com- 
panion, is  a mere  ‘ young  man  about  town  yet  were 
he  under  the  tutelage  of  any  other  than  Blackbume, 
he  might,  in  time,  become  what  now,  I fear,  he  never 
will,  a respectable  member  of  society. 

“ That  is  an  elegant  fellow,”  said  Charles.  “ I 
mean  that  young  man  in  black,  now  bowing  to  those 
ladies  in  cloaks,  like  Joseph’s  coat,  of  many  colours.” 

“O  that  is  Clarence  Hobson — the  Pelham  of  Ame- 
rica— the  best  dressed  man  in  New  York — and  the 
greatest  fool ; — and  those  ladies  are  the  Misses  Mal- 
lets— 
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‘ Arbiters  of  fashion  and  gentility.’ — 

and — daughters  of  a tailor.  You  see  that  sallow- 
faced, spindle  shanked  youth  now  sauntering  towards 
us.  Him  with  a something  on  his  upper  lip  as  an 
apology  for  a moustache.  That  is  the  celebrated 
Lionel  Starling,  the  most  admired  of  men  for  the 
beauty  of  his — fortune — and  the  variety  of  his  accom- 
plishments, for  he  sings  and  plays  even  better  than 
Blackbume,  and  is  the  best  dancer  of  the  Mazmirka 
— and  the  greatest  puppy — in  the  city.” 

“ Who  are  they  ?”  asked  Charles,  as  they  passed 
three  outr^  looking  beings  to  whom  Chillingworth 
had  bowed. 

“ The  eldest,”  he  answered,  “ who  looks  like  a man 
in  disguise,  is  Mrs.  Streeter,  the  most  notorious  scan- 
dal-monger in  town,  and  the  young  ladies  are  her 
nieces,  the  Misses  Runningtons,  fine  fortunes,  it  is 
said,  with  blood  in  their  veins  purer  than  ‘ all  the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards.’  But  here  come  three 
men  who  receive  more  outward  respect  than  any  in 
the  city,  from  the  same  principle  that  Indians  are 
said  to  worship  the  devil.  They  are  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Scandalous  Club,  an  association  of  battered 
rakes,  who  are  so  unsparing  in  their  attacks  on  the 
reputations  of  all  that  come  under  their  observation, 
that  even  the  members  of  their  own  families  are  not 
safe  from  them.” 

“ What  a beautiful  woman !”  exclaimed  Charles, 
following  with  his  eye  the  person  who  had  drawn 
forth  this  remark. 

“O  that,”  said  Chillingworth,  “is  one  of  those 
whom  we  Republicans  so  much  delight  to  honour. 
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— A person  of  title.  That  is  my  Lady  Shufflecraft.” 

“ And  that  fine,  gentlemanly  young  man  is  her 
husband  ?” 

“ Her  husband  ? O no ! Her  husband  is  in  Eng- 
land. That  is  one  of  a rare  species  in  America — 
her  Cavalier  serventeP 

“ Is  it  not  a little  strange  that  she  would  be  here 
without  her  husband  ? Is  she  well  received  T 

“ Why,  many  do  think  it  a little  strange,  and  yet 
HO  one  can  be  better  received.  For  which,  next  to 
her  title,  she  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Worthington — one  of 
the  most  fashionable,  as  she  is  one  of  the  best  hearted, 
women  in  the  city — who  by  her  countenance  has 
rendered  her  Ladyship  quite  the  rage.  The  lady 
on  the  arm  of  that  very  young  man,  who  comes  to- 
wards us  with  the  air  of  one  marching  to  certain 
triumph,  is  Miss  Alexowitz,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished women  in  New  York — ^particularly  as  a 
musician.  Though  not  what  one  would  call  a hand- 
some face,  I know  of  no  woman  more  admired  by 
our  sex,  or  hated  by  her  own,  than  Elizabeth  Alexo- 
‘witz.  The  elder  of  those  gentlemen  now  speaking 
to  her  is  the  Duke  d’Ampollina  and  the  other  the 
Count  d’Oripeau,  a couple  of  those  persons  who  come 
among  us  occasionally,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
manners  and — their  own  fortunes.” 

But  here  comes  a whole  bevy  of  beauties,  and 
among  them  one  of  the  smallest  I have  ever  seen.” 

O that  is  Miss  Tineman  the  fairy — a pretty  little 
creature — ^but  a great  romp.  Now  here  come  a couple 
of  gentlemen  of  whom  you  must  have  heard  even 
in  your  out-of-the-world  kind  of  place.  That  large, 
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comfortable-looking,  bushy-whiskered  man,  walking 

by  himself,  is , the  most  witty  political  writer  of 

the  day — and  the  most  unprincipled  ; — and  the  gen- 
tleman behind  him  with  a lady  on  each  arm,  is 

as  great  an  aristocrat  as  an  old  grandee  of 

Spain,  or  a new-made  peer  of  England.  Poor,  poor 
Win  Goosberry !”  he  exclaimed  with  a laugh,  as  he 
returned  the  bow  of  a rather  handsome  young  man 
of  a most  lack-a-daisical  expression  of  countenance. 

“ What  an  excellent  personification  of  the  Miseries 
of  wealth  ! Six  months  ago,  Warner,  there  was  not 
a happier  face  to  .be  met  in  Broadway  than  his,  butp 
by  the  death  of  a grandfather,  he  has  become  one 
of  the  richest,  and  eke,  one  of  the  most  miserable, 
men  in  the  state.  Good  morning,  Harwood  ! That 
young  man  is  scarcely  less  rich  than  Goosberry, 
and  yet  a more  happy,  careless,  generous  fellow  does 
not  exist  than  Fred.  Harwood.  But  here  comes 
Olmsted — the  rou^  Olmsted — that  small,  elegant 
man  in  the  black  frock — by-the-by,  black  frocks  are 
to  be  worn  this  winter.  How  attentive  he  seems  to 
the  beautiful  young  creature  hanging  on  the  arm  of 
that  portly  old  gentleman.  I wonder  who  they  are  ! 
That  man — But,  heavens!  Warner,  what  is  the 
matter  ?” 

‘‘  Why  I — I really  don’t  know. — A kind — of  faint- 
ness, I believe,”  stammered  Charles.  In  looking 
towards  the  gentlemen  that  Chillingworth  was 
speaking  of,  he  discovered  in  the  “ beautiful  young 
creature,”  and  the  “ portly  old  gentleman,”  Marpret 
Hosmer  and  her  father.  For  a moment  he  was  like  a 
person  struck  with  sudden  blindness,  and,  until  roused 
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by  the  question  of  his  companion,  stood  in  utter  irn- 
consciousness  of  where  he  was.  The  Major  and 
his  daughter,  however,  passed  him  without  the  slight- 
est sign  of  recognition — though  the  former  looked 
him  full  in  the  face ; — and  Charles,  in  ruminations 
of  a most  unpleasant  nature,  returned  to  his  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Not  thus  we  ere  before  have  met. 

Byron, 


Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 

By  love’s  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust. 

Burns, 

To  Francis  Hunter,  Esq. 

Well,  Frank,  Margaret  is  here  ; yes,  here  in  New- 
York.  But  though  the  same  in  form  and  feature, 
elegance  and  gayety,  how  different  does  she  seem 
from  the  Margaret  Hosmer  of  Bloomsbury.  I met 
her  in  Broadway,  and,  by  Heaven ! Frank,  she  passed 
me  as  one  she  had  no  knowledge  of,  though  she 
must  have  seen  me — ay,  and  marked  me  too.  But 
can  it  be  possible  that  she  has  so  soon  forgotten 

“ The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth,” 

And  if  she  has  ? she  is  not  the  first  of  the  sex  by 
which  poor  man  has  been  made  a fool  of  The  sex 
— But  I will  not  rail ; for,  after  all,  I believe  women 
have  a better  right  to  the  name  of  constant  than  we 
can  lay  claim  to.  Yet  Margaret’s  wish  to  pass  me 
as  a stranger  would  go  far,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  to 
prove  the  contrary.  I saw  her  again  last  night.  I 
went  alone  to  the  theatre — something  I do  not  often 
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do — and  was  fortunate  in  getting  into  a box  in  the 
second  tier,  \\diich  I was  left  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  The  play  was  Metamora,  and,  of  course, 
your  favourite  Forrest  personated  the  heroic,  but 
unfortunate  Chieftain.  With  all  his  faults — and  he 
has  many — Forrest  is  an  actor  of  no  ordinary  abili- 
ties ; — ^this  must  be  allowed  by  any  one  that  ever  has 
witnessed  his  Damon  or  Virginius ; — but  in  no  cha- 
racter is  he  so  completely  at  home  as  in  Metamora. 
And  overwrought  and  highly  melo-dramatic  as  that 
play  is,  so  long  as  it  has  the  aid  of  such  talents  as 
Forrest’s,  so  long  will  it  maintain  its  rank  among  the 
stock  pieces  of  the  age.  I had  been  for  some  time 
deeply  interested  in  the  scene  before  me,  when,  by 
some  chance,  I turned  my  eyes  towards  one  ot  the 
private  boxes,  in  which,  among  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I saw  Margaret  Hosmer,  and  the  gentle- 
man I had  seen  with  her  and  her  father  in  Broad- 
way ; and  though  it  was  at  the  most  affecting  part 
of  the  performance,  they  were  all  in  excellent  spirits. 
My  heart  sickened ; and  losing,  in  my  own  sufferings, 
the  interest  I had  felt  in,  those  of  the  Wampanoag,  I 
quitted  the  theatre. 

As  I was  crossing  the  Park,  I was  rather  startled 
by  some  one  slapping  me  pretty  smartly  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  exclaiming,  “ I have  caught  you,  though  I 
have  had  a run  for  it.”  I turned,  and  saw  a tall 
female  figure,  whose  face  was  entirely  shaded  by  her 
bonnet. 

“Well,  Madam,”  said  I,  “now  that  you  have  caught 
me,  may  I ask  to  know  your  commands  ?” 

“ May  I ask  to  know  your  commands  /”  she  re- 
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peated  in  a voice  the  very  echo  of  ,my  own.  “ O 
that’s  too  good ! so  you  really  pretend  not  to  know 
me  ?” 

“ I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you,  Madam, 

I assure  you.” 

“ Come,  come,  Charlie,  you  were  not  used  to  fib- 
bing, and  you  have  hardly  been  long  enough  in  this 
naughty  city  to  have  learnt  it.” 

“Upon  my  word.  Madam,”  I replied,  “though  your 
voice  sounds  like  one  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  I really 
cannot  tell,  when  or  where,  I have  heard  it.” 

She  took  me  to  one  of  the  lamps,  and,  taking  off 
her  bonnet,  said,  looking  me  fiill  in  the  face,  “ Now  ’ 
do  you  know  me  ?” 

“ Good  Heavens !”  I exclaimed.  “ Can  it  be  possi- 
ble ? Do  I really  see  Jessy  Field  ?” 

“ You  really  see  her  who  once  bore  that  name — » 
but  1 am  now  Miss  Louise  Benoit,  at  your  service,” 
she  answered,  in  a tone  of  forced  gayety. 

Poor  Jessy  ! When  I think  of  what  she  was,  what 
she  might  be,  and  what  she  is,  the  nature  of  my  mo- 
ther stirs  within  me,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  unbidden 
tears  ! But,  pshaw — I will  not  plague  you  with  sen- 
timent, for  my  letters  must  be  of  what  I see  and  hear, 
and  not  what  I feel. 

“ ’Tis  long  since  we  met,  Charles,”  she  resumed 
in  a saddened  voice ; “ yet  I knew  you  the  moment  I 
saw  you  enter  the  theatre,  and,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,!  was  determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you  ; so  when  I saw  you  leave  the  house, 
I set  out  in  pursuit  of  you,  and  here  we  are.  Did  I, 
or  did  I not,  see  another  person  from  Bloomsbury  ?” 
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“ You  probably  saw  Margaret  Hosmer.” 

“ Margaret ! my  companion  ! my  friend ! whom  I 
can  never  think  of  without  a disposition  to  weep  ! 
But  why,  oh ! why,  do  I ever  think  of  what  I was 
and  what  lam?  Come,  come  let  us  walk.  Nay,  no 
excuses.  You  must,  ^ For  auld  lang  syne^  you 
must  indulge  me  with  your  company  for,  at  least,  half 
an  hour.” 

I complied  ; and,  during  our  walk  I hinted  a wish 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  her  story.  “In  truth, 
Charles,”  she  answered,  “ I would  rather  not  talk  of 
myself,  but,  as  you  wish  it,  I will  just  run  over  a 
‘few  of  the  leading  incidents  in  my  life.  You  know, 
after  the  death  of  my  poor  father  I was  sent  to  live 
with  an  uncle  in  H , who  was  only  too  indul- 

gent to  me.  About  two  years  ago  I became  acquaint- 
ed with  a gentleman,  who,  though  old  enough  to  be 
my  father,  was  not  long  in  making  himself  master 
of  my  atfections.  When  he  perceived  this — and  no 
man  is  slow  in  perceiving  what  is  to  his  advantage 
— he  made  use  of  every  art  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter— ^and  Heaven  knows  they  were  not  few — to  work 
my  undoing ; — ^and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  he  soon 
accomplished  it.  I then  left  the  place  which  had 
become  a home  to  me,  and  the  friends  whose  kind- 
ness towards  me  had  been  unremitted,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  this  city,  where  he  very  soon  aban- 
doned me  to  my  own  resources ; — ^but,  though  I have 
sometimes  known  sorrow,  I have  never  yet  known 
want.” 

“But  if  assured  of -the  forgiveness  of  your  friends,” 
I asked,  “ would  you  not  return  to  them?” 
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‘‘  Never,  Charles,  never.  I will  not  add  shame  to 
the  sorrow  I have  already  occasioned.  Though  my 
friends  were  grieved  at  my  undutifulness  in  leaving 
them,  they  were  consoled  with  the  thought  that  it 
was  to  become  the  wife  of  Olmsted” — 

“ Olmsted !”  I exclaimed.  It  was  the  name  of 
the  gentleman,  Frank,  whom  I had  twice  seen  in 
company  with  Margaret  Hosmer.  “ What  Olmsted  ? 
Not,  I hope,  the  Olmsted  I saw  in  the  box  with  Mar- 
garet Hosmer  ?” 

“ The  very  same  ; — the  most  accomplished  of  vil- 
lains ! O Charles,  for  my  sake,  for  her  sake,  and  for 
your  own — warn  Margaret  against  that  man.  As 
she  regards  her  peace  here — her  happiness  here- 
after— ^bid  her  beware  of  the  sweet-tongued,  but 
hyena-hearted,  Olmsted.”  We  soon  after  separated. 
And,  though  I have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
principles  of  Margaret,  I cannot  without  a feeling 
of  alarm,  see  her  exposed  to  the  arts  of  the  insidious 
Olmsted,  who,  Chillingworth  tells  me,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  libertines  of  the  day.  Yet  how  am  I to 
warn  her  against  him,  without  incurring  a suspicion 
of  being  actuated  by  some  less  disinterested  motive 
than  that  which  only  concerns  her  welfare  ? 

Chillingworth  has  just  come  in  to  hurry  me  away 
with  him  to  Mr.  Tenniswood’s,  where  I have  been 
but  twice,  though  ’tis  a fortnight  or  more  since  the 
family  returned  to  town.*  Yours,  in  haste, 

Charles  Warner. 

P.  S.  I open  my  letter,  Frank,  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  again  seen  Margaret,  who  was  with  two  or 
3* 
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three  other  ladies  at  Mr.  Tenniswood’s.  As  I had 
not  the  slightest  expectation  of  meeting  her,  I can- 
not give  you  an  idea  of  my  embarrassment  when  I 
found  myself  in  her  presence, — an  embarrassment 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  shake  olf  during  . 
my  whole  stay.  Owing  to  this  feeling,  I am  afraid 
my  bow  was  any  thing  but  what  I intended  it  to  be ; 
for,  though  her  strange  disappearance,  subsequent 
silence,  and  evident  wish,  not  to  be  noticed  by  me  in 
the  street,  have  given  me  just  cause  for  wonder,  I 
did  not  mean,  should  we,  by  any  chance,  be  brought 
together,  to  let  her  see  how  much  I could  be  affected 
by  her  conduct.  But  nature,  like  murder,  will  out, 
and  my  silly  nature  has  rendered  me  supremely  ridi- 
culous at  the  very  time  I wished  to  appear  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  How  it  would  have  amused 
you,  Frank, — if  you  had  not  too  much  pitied  me,— 
to  contrast  my  awkwardness  with  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  Chillingworth  and  Olmsted,  who  came 
in  soon  after  us, — particularly  on  being  introduced 
to  the  latter ; for,  little  as  I could^  wish  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  a man  of  his  character,  I should 
not  have  treated  him  with  such  boorish  ungracious- 
ness. What  a contemptible  figure  I must  have  cut 
in  the  eyes  of  all — particularly  of  Margaret  Hosmer  ! 
Feeling  too  uncomfortable  to  remain  long  stationary, 

I soon  took  my  leave,  and  with  cheeks  still  tingling, 

I set  down  to  write  this  postscript. 


C,  W. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Young  she  was,  and  gay  as  young, 

And  innocent  as  gay. 

And  that  which  first  rose  to  her  tongue 
She  scrupled  not  to  say. 

Anon. 

W e talked  of  the  insignificant  creatures. 

Borns’  Letters. 


Having,  after  much  trouble,  satisfied  herself  with 
the  arrangement  of  her  boa,  which  fell  with  appa- 
rent carelessness  below  the  collar  of  her  dress.  Miss 
Tenniswood  turned  from  her  glass  to  her  maid,  and, 
with  a smile  indicative  of  her  consciousness  of  the 
answer  she  was  to  receive,  asked,  as  was  her  wont 
after  the  performance  of  a certain  labour,  “Well,  Ann, 
how  do  I look  ?” 

“ Like  an  angel !”  was  the  ready  reply  of  the  soii- 
hrette. 

“ Does  this  hat  become  me  ?” 

“ O yes.  Miss,  very  much  !” 

“ But  is  not  this  dress  rather  dark 

“ Not  at  all.  Miss,  not  at  all ! I think  you  look  best 
in  dark.”  * 

“ Well,  Ann,  while  I am  out,  I wish  you  to  go  and 
look  at  Miss  Smets’  new  cape,  which  they  say  is  the 
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sweetest  thing  that  has  been  seen  in  an  age,  and  see 
if  you  cannot  manage  to  get  the  pattern  of  it.” 

“ Yes,  Miss.” 

“ Then  go  to  Madame ’s,  and  tell  her  she  must 

certainly  send  my  dress  home  before  seven — now 
mind — before  seven,  for  I am  going  out  at  ten,  and 
if  we  do  not  hurry  her,  tlie  creature  will  be  sure  to 
disappoint  me.” 

“ Yes,  Miss.” 

“ And,  as  you  are  returning,  just  step  in  at  the 
library,  and  ask  for  the  Water  Witch.” 

‘‘  Yes,  Miss.” 

“ And,  Ann, — That’s  all  I believe.”  So  saying 
Miss  Tenniswood  descended  to  the  parlour  where 
Miss  Hosmer  was  waiting  for  her. 

“ Ready  so  soon,  Alice  ?”  said  the  latter,  as  she 
put  aside  the  book  she  had  been  engaged  with. 

“ You  may  well  say  so  soon,”  returned  Miss  Ten- 
niswood, for  I don’t  think  I ever  dressed  in  so  short 
a time  in  my  life  before.  But  the  morning  is  so  invit- 
ing, and  I do  so  long  to  get  into  Broadway — dear, 
delightful  Broadway  ! — where  one  is  sure  to  meet  all 
one’s  admirers  and  all  one’s  enemies — ” 

“ To  meet  one’s  admirers  is  certainly  very  pleasant, 
but  as  to  one’s  enemies—” 

“ ’Tis  a thousand  times  more  delightful.  My  ad- 
mirers I can  see  at  any  time,  you  know ; and  though 
it  is  certainly  very  pleasant  to  have  one’s  self  wor- 
shipped, and  all  that,  one  very  soon  gets  tired  of  it ; 
but  to  meet  one’s  enemies  when  it  is  in  one’s  power 
to  kill  them  outright  with  envy — O,  it  is  beyond  all 
things  delightfiil !” 
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“ What  an  excellent  heart  you  must  have  said 
Miss  Hosmer,  laughing. 

“ That,”  returned  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ is  just  what 
every  body  says.  When  I give  a shilling  to  a poor 
wretch  in  the  street,  sixpence  a month  to  a Mite 
Society,  subscribe  to  the  works  of  an  author  that 
never  gets  into  print,  patronize  charity  balls,  or  de- 
fend a reputation  so  utterly  ruined  as  to  afford  no 
further  amusement  in  pulling  it  to  pieces,  every  body 
cries  out,  ‘ What  an  excellent  heart  Alice  Tenniswood 
has!’  ” 

“ And  with  good  reason,  no  doubt  7 But  come,  or 
every  place  will  be  so  full  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  make  any  purchases.” 

“ Purchases  ! You  really  don’t  think  that  ladies 
go  a shopping  to  make  purchases  ?” 

“ And  if  they  do  not,  what  do  they  go  for  ?” 

“ To  see  and  be  seen,  my  dear.” 

After  an  absence  of  near  two  hours,  the  young 
ladies  returned,  and  as  they  entered  the  room  in 
which  Mrs.  Tenniswood  was  sitting,  Miss  Tennis- 
wood exclaimed,  with  the  vivacity  natural  to  her, 
“ O what  a delightful  walk  we  have  had  ! — and  so 
many  bows  I — I declare,  mother,  it  would  have  done 
you  good  to  be  with  us !” 

“ I dare  say,”  said  Mrs.  Tenniswood,  in  her  usual 
quiet  way. 

“Broadway  was  literally  crowded  with  gentle- 
men,” continued  Miss  Tenniswood ; “ and  there  was 
hardly  one  that  we  did  not  receive  a bow  from.  So 
much  for  going  out  with  you,  Margaret.” 

“ With  me?”  said  Miss  Hosmer.  “O  no,  Alice ; you 
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know  there  was  not  one  of  those  bows  intended  for 
me.” 

‘‘Not  Olmsted’s  T asked  Miss  Tenniswood,  archly. 

“ Certainly  not,  Mr.  Olmsted  is  comparatively  a 
stranger  to  me,,  and — ” 

“ O,  do  hear  her,  mother  ! Mr.  Olmsted,  after  a 
fortnight’s  acquaintance  with  a young  lady,  whom 
he  walks  with  in  Broadway,  and  to  whom  he  de- 
votes himself  morning  and  evening,  is  still  compa- 
ratively a stranger  to  her  !” 

“ ’Tis  true  that  I have  met  Mr.  Olmsted  here  a 
few  times  since  we  came  to  toAvn  ; that  he  once  joined 
my  father  and  me  in  Broadway  ; and  that  he  endea- 
voured to  divert  my  attention  from  the  play  last 
evening.  Yet,  he  certainly  is  but  a stranger  to  me.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  if  he’s  a stranger,  I am  afraid  you 
have  not  many  acquaintances.” 

“ Not  many,  perhaps  ; but  some  friends.” 

“ Did  you  make  any  calls  ?”  asked'  Mrs.  Tennis- 
wood. 

“ A few  only,”  answered  Miss  Tenniswood  ; “and, 
fortunately,  we  did  not  find  any  body  at  home.  We 
looked  in  at  Fountain’s,  Stewart’s,  and  Low’s;  and 
really,  mother,  there  was  not  a cloak  among  them 
that  one  could  possibly  wear.  Patterns  as  common 
as  dandies  in  Broadway.  Now,  I am  determined  to 
have  something  unique^  or  not  to  wear  a cloak  this 
winter.  I have  half  a mind  to  o^et  one  of  American 
manufacture,  just  for  the  oddness  of  the  thing,  as 
every  body  sends  to  France  for  theirs.” 

“No,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Tenniswood.  “You 
must  not  think  of  that,  for  nothing  is  so  vulgar  as  to 
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affect  a singularity  in  dress,  particularly  in  a young 
lady.  One  might  as  well  affect  singularity  of  man- 
ners.” 

“ But  would  there  not,  mother,  be  some  merit  in 
endeavouring  to  introduce  an  American  fashion 
among  our  countrywomen  ?” 

An  American  fashion,  Alice  ? You  might  as  well 
undertake  to  introduce  a Hottentot  fashion.  Depend 
upon  it,  no  fashion  purely  American  will  ever  take 
with  Americans.  Nor  should  it ; for  since  our  in- 
stitutions deny  us  the  privilege  of  European  dis- 
tinctions, it  is,  at  least,  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
Mrs.  A.,  in  America,  may  dress  in  the  style  of  Lady 
B.,  in  England,  or  Madame  C.,  in  France.” 

“ And,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ while  American 
fathers  shall  paint  to  their  children,  ^ the  mountain 
nymph,  sweet  Liberty,’  in  the  simple  adornments  of 
nature,  American  mothers  shall  prank  her  out  in  the 
habiliments  of  a European  belle,  until  the  admiration 
which  was  at  first  excited  by  the  nymph  is  trans- 
ferred to  her  dress.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  no 
doubt.  But  I am  afraid,  that  if  the  mothers  of  cer- 
tain men,  mentioned  in  a certain  history,  had  done 
so,  certain  free  and  independent  states  might  have 
remained  appendages  of  the  British  crown  till  this 
day.” 

“ What  strange  ideas  you  have,  Alice.  But  did 
you  remember  to  call  at  Hinsdale’s  for  me  ?” 

“ Yes,  Ma’am.— By  the  by,  mother,  I forgot  to  tell 
you,  that  I have  lost  the  diamond  pin  you  gave 
me.” 

Re^illy,  Alice,  you  are  too  careless.  That  pin  was 
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given  me  by  my  cousin,  the  Marchioness,  just  before 
she  left  this  country,  and  I would  not  have  lost  it  for 
any  money.” 

‘‘  I am  very  sorry,  indeed,  ma^am,”  answered  Miss 
Tenniswood,  in  a tone  of  indifference  ; “ but  you 
linow, 

‘ What’s  past  help  is 
Beyond  prevention.’ 

We  called  at  Miss  Thompson’s,  where  we  met  the 
Mallets — conceited  creatures  ! She  has  promised  to 
send  us  the  first  of  the  hats  she  expects  from  Prance  ; 
but  if  she  should  not — if,  by  any  chance,  those  upstart 
Mallets  take  the  lead  of  us — ^it  is  my  fixed  determi- 
nation never  to  wear  a hat  from  Miss  Thompson’s 
again  ; for  to  wear  any  thing  that  has  first  been  worn 
by  them,  I never  will.” 

“ Indeed,  my  dear,  I hope  you  never  will,”  said 
Mrs.  Tenniswood,  gravely  ; “ for  I should  be  inex- 
pressibly shocked  to  have  it  thought,  that  any  one  of 
our  family  should  stoop  to  copy  the  fashions  of  those 
people  of  yesterday.” 

Here  Miss  Tenniswood  rung  the  bell,  which  was 
answered  by  a short,  stout,  sandy-haired,  freckle- 
faced daughter  of  the  “ ould  sod,”  in  a short,  thin, 
pink  muslin  frock,  long  black  woollen  petticoat,  high 
leather  shoes,  and  blue  stockings  ; the  place  of  whose 
waist  was  defined  by  a broad  black  leathern  belt, 
fastened  in  front  by  a bright  yellow  buckle. 

“ Where  is  James?”  asked  Miss  Tenniswood. 

“ He’s  went  out,  me’m.” 

“ Well,  send  Ann  here.” 

“ She’s  went  out  too,  me’m.” 
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“ ’Tis  very  strange  I can  never  find  Ann  at  home 
any  more.  Do  you  know  whether  James  went  to 
Broqua’s,  as  I desired  ?” 

“ Don’t  know,  me’m ; only  I hard  him  ax  Ann  to 
go  for  him  to  Mr.  Broke-something’s,  to  get  a pair  of 
gaiter  boots  for  Miss  Alice,  but  Ann  told  him  to  go 
himself,  for  she  had  to  go  to  the  milliner’s  for  to  get 
her  a hat  for  Sunday.” 

“ That  will  do,  Jane.  Really,  one  might  as  well 
be  without  servants,  as  to  have  such  as  ours.  The 
ideas  of  independence  and  equality  with  which  the 
creatures’  heads  are  filled,  render  them  almost  useless. 
O for  the  good  old  times,  in  which  servants  durst  not 
so  much  as  think,  without  the  leave  of  their  masters 
and  mistresses  !” 

“ Li  spite,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  “ of  your  admira- 
tion of 

‘ The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty,’ 

you  are  a sad  little  aristocrat,  I am  afraid.  Miss  Ten- 
niswood.” 

“ They  call  me  Alice  that  do  speak  to  me,” 

returned  Miss  Tenniswood.  “ Yes,  Margaret,  you 
and  I,  and  every  person  of  fashion  in  America,  is  more 
or  less  aristocratical — in  fact  ^ if  not  in  fancy  ; and, 
with  a few  exceptions,  ours  is  the  meanest  of  all 
aristocracies — the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Apropos. 
We  met  the  Moneyflushes,  mother.  That  family, 
Margaret,  now  at  the  head  of  society,  five  years  ago 
was  hardly  known.  Miss  Moneyflush,  who,  spite  of 
her  origin,  is  a girl  of  some  taste,  was  rather  plainly 
dressed  ; but  her  fat,  vulgar  mother,  was  enveloped 
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in  a most  splendid  cloak  of  purple  velvet,  with  a deep 
border  of  roses,  lilies,  and  myrtle,  that  literally  swept 
the  ground  as  she  walked.” 

I am  heartily  sick  of  those  vulgar  Moneyflushes,” 
said  Mrs.  Tenniswood,  with  an  air  of  assumed  indif- 
ference, but  of  real  mortification.  “ For  the  last  six 
months,  I have  heard  of  little  else  but  how  the 
Moneyflushes  dress,  how  they  walk,  what  they  say, 
what  they  eat,  and  what  they  drink.  Really,  I do 
not  see  how  people  can  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  movements  of  persons  who  are  not  of  the  least 
consequence.” 

The  door  now  opened,  and  Mrs.  Streeter,  and  her 
nieces,  the  Misses  Runningtons,  entered. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Then  she  would  talk,  ye  Gods  ! how  she  would  talk ! 

Lee,  altered. 

“ Good  morning,  ladies,  good  morning,”  said  Mrs. 
Streeter,  in  a voice  as  little  feminine  as  her  person. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Tenniswood,  I have  been  dying  to 
see  you.” 

“ Really  I did  not  know  what  had  become  of  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Tenniswood,  “you  have  been  such  a 
stranger.” 

“ O,  I have  been  so  busy,  that  I have  not  had  a 
minute  to  myself  this  week.  One  has  so  much  to 
do  after  coming  to  town,  and  Mr.  Streeter  will  stay 
so  late  in  the  country,  that  I hardly  have  time  to 
breathe,  till  after  the  first  assembly.  Aproi^os  to  the 
assembly — they  say  it  is  going  down.” 

“ The  Colonel  says,  that,  besides  being  stupid,  as 
it  always  has  been,  it  has  lately  become  rather  com- 
mon.” 

“ Well,  then,  our  girls  shall  not  go  ; for  the  opinion 
of  Colonel  Tenniswood  is  law  with  me.  But  I sup- 
pose you  have  heard  the  story  of  Win  Goosberry  ?” 

“ I have  heard  notliing  lately,  but  of  the  fortune 
which  he  has  fallen  heir  to.” 

“ O,  that  fortune  ! It  has  completely  turned  the 
heads  of  poor  Win  and  his  parents.  Before  his 
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accession  to  that,  it  seemed  to  be  the  highest  ambition 
of  the  Goosberries,  that  Win  should  marry  Mary 
Whorter,  who,  though  not  rich,  was  much  his  supe- 
rior in  point  of  family ; for  the  Whorters,  you  know, 
are  related  to  us.  After  considerable  difficulty,  on 
the  part  of  Mary’s  family,  it  was  finally  settled  that, 
as  the  young  people  seemed  really  attached,  they 
should  be  married  in  the  spring ; but  the  death  of 
old  Cosey  happened  just  in  time  to  prevent  it ; and 
now,  Win’s  parents  have  interfered  to  break  off  the 
match  they  were  so  anxious  for  a few  months  ago, 
and,  it  is  whispered,  are  urgent  with  him  to  offer 
himself  to  Julia  Moneyflush.  Mr.  Whorter,  knowing 
that  Win  was  constrained  to  act  as  he  did,  sent  old 
Goosberry  a challenge,  which  he  refused  to  accept, 
and  this  morning  the  gentlemen  met  in  the  Ex- 
change, when  Mr.  Wliorter  gave  Goosberry  a genteel 
cow-hiding.” 

“ Which  he  most  richly  deserved,”  observed  Mrs. 
Tenniswood.  “ Yet,  a person  of  Mr.  Whorter’s  family 
should  never  have  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to 
that  family,  as  to  consent  to  an  alliance  with 
such  people  as  the  Goosberries ; or,  afterwards,  have 
stooped  to  the  vulgar  practice  of  inflicting  personal 
chastisement  on  his  enemy.  He  should  leave  that  to 
squabbling  politicians  ; for  when  a gentleman  feels 
himself  justified  in  redressing  his  wrongs  in  the  same 
manner,  New-York  Exchange  will  become  as  cele- 
brated for  its  broils  as  the  Washington  Capitol.” 

“ By  the  bye,  I have  just  heard  of  another  misalli- 
ance, Sally  Comyn,  with  beauty,  fashion,  family,  and 
fortune,  is  going  to  throw  herself  away  upon  Ned 
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Stanley,  who  has  nothing  under  the  sun  to  recom- 
mend him — except,  perhaps,  his  reputation  for  every 
species  of  dissipation  ; yet  that  does  seem  a passport 
to  the  favour  of  our  modern  Misses.” 

“ There  was  some  talk — was  there  not  ? — that  Mr. 
Stanley  was  rather  attentive  to  Miss  Runnington  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Tenniswood,  quietly. 

‘‘  You  know,  my  dear,  how  people  will  talk,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Streeter.  “ But,  take  my  word  for  it, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  that  story. 
Madalena  knows  too  well  what  is  expected  of  her, 
to  encourage  the  attentions  of  such  a person  as  Stan- 
ley.” 

‘‘  Were  you  at  Mrs.  Worthington’s  last  soiree  ?” 

Yes  ; as  I made  it  a point  to  attend  last  winter, 
I thought  I could  do  no  less  than  to  go  once  or  twice 
this  season ; though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I had  become 
heartily  tired  of  sponge  cake  and  lemonade  before 
spring.  I met  Lady  Shufllecraft  there  ; and  between 
ourselves,  I think  she  has  about  as  much  right  to  the 
title  of  lady^  as  I have  to  that  of  queen.  Her  shame- 
less encouragement  of  Harry  Entremond’s  attentions 
is  in  every  body’s  mouth.” 

^ ‘ My  cou  sin,  the  Marchioness,  writes  me,  that  though 
the  Shufilecrafts  are  a very  old  family,  she  does  not 
know  any  Lady  of  that  name  out  of  England.” 

“ I thought  as  much.  I suppose  you  have  heard 
that  Mrs.  Oatley  has  contrived  to  secure  Nelson 
Perry  for  hei;  daughter  Patty?  Well,  really  that 
woman  is  a most  excellent  manager  ! What  matches 
she  has  made  for  her  daughters — girls,  too,  without 
either  beauty  or  fortune.” 

4" 
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“ But,  then,  they  had  fashion  and  family.” 

“ As  to  their  family — you  know  the  story  that  is 
told  of  their  grandmother  ?” 

“ O,  my  dear  Mrs.  Streeter,  you  are  really  too  bad,” 
said  Mrs.  Tenniswood,  laughing. 

“ O no ; I have  only  a tolerable  memory.  But 
have  you  heard  of  Dashfort’s  failure  ?” 

“ Not  a word.” 

“ This  morning’s  papers  state,  that  he  is  completely 
ruined ; and,  though  I am  really  sorry  for  him^  I 
will  not  pretend  to  feel  the  least  pity  for  his  wife, 
whose  pride  has  justly  merited  a fall.  Her  arrogance 
had  become  insupportable.” 

“ Poor  Mrs,  Milling,” — said  Mrs.  Tenniswood. 

‘‘  O,  my  dear !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Streeter,  without 
suffering  her  friend  to  proceed.  “ Did  you  ever  hear 
of  any  one  being  so  shamefully  treated  as  that  poor 
woman  ? They  say  her  husband  hardly  sleeps  one 
night  in  seven  under  the  same  roof  with  her ; and 
when  he  does, — ^but  I dare  say  you  have  heard.” 

“ It  is  a wonder  to  me,  how  any  woman  can  put 
up  with  such  treatment.” 

“ Why,  what  can  the  poor  creature  do  ? By  mar- 
rying Milling  as  she  did,  against  the  wishes  of  her 
friends,  she  neglected  to  have  her  fortune  secured  to 
herself ; consequently,  every  cent  of  it  became  his, 
and  he  has  since  acted  on  the  determination  to  keep 
it  so ; and,  should  she  now  leave  him,  it  would  be  to 
involve  herself  in  that  worst  of  miseries,  poverty.” 

“ Is  it  true,  that  Mrs.  Belton  is  to  be  received  again 
this  winter  ?” 

“ It  is  but  too  true ; since  her  friends,  who,  you 
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know,  are  all  powerful  in  the  fashionable  world, 
insist  upon  it.” 

“Well,  others  may  do  as  they  please ; but  no  woman 
of  her  character  shall  ever  be  received  here.” 

“ I am  glad  to  find,  that,  at  least,  one  lady  in  the 
city  has  too  much  respect  for  the  female  character,  to 
Sacrifice  her  sense  of  propriety  at  the  shrine  of  fashion. 
Mrs.  Belton  may  be,  in  reality,  the  innocent  woman 
it  is  pretended  she  is  ; but,  to  have  been  found  locked 
into  a room  with  a gentleman,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a very  suspicious  circumstance ; and,  while  that 
stain  rests  upon  her  name,  she  acts  as  indelicately  as 
injudiciously,  in  thrusting  herself  into  society.” 

“ Is  it  true,  that  Fanny  Chiswell  has  refused  Lio- 
nel Starling  ?” 

“ O no ; she  had  not  a chance.  For,  when  old 
Starling,  who,  you  know,  was  miserably  poor  when 
he  run  away  with  his  wife,  found  that  Fanny’s  for- 
tune was  little  more  than  twenty  thousand,  he  would 
not  allow  Lionel  to  offer  himself,  though  every  body 
says,  the  poor  fellow  was  dying  in  love  with  her, 
which,  by  the  bye,  I do  not  believe ; for  Lionel  Star- 
ling is  too  much  in  love  with  himself,  ever  to  be 
deeply  in  love  with  any  one  else.” 

Wiile  Mesdames  Streeter  and  Tenniswood  were 
thus  amusing  themselves,  the  young  ladies  were  as 
interestingly  engaged  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

And  though  by  no  means  a “ Bas  she  had, 

For  literature  a most  becoming  passion ; 

Had  skimmed  the  latest  novels,  good  and  bad. 

Halleck. 

What  have  you  here,  Alice  asked  Miss  Run- 
nington,  opening  a small  volume  of  poems  that  lay 
on  the  window  seat.  “ O,  I see.  But  is  it  possible 
that  you  read  American  poetry  ?” 

“ Certainly,  Madalena,  when  I find  it  good,”  re- 
turned Miss  Tennis  wood. 

“ Good  American  poetry  1”  exclaimed  Miss  Rosal- 
vina  Runnington,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a bit  of  a blue  ; “ that  would,  indeed,  be  a rara  avis. 
For  my  part,  I think  all  American  poetry  little  better 
than  trash.” 

“ And  yet,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ among  many 
others  who  have  been  guilty  of  adding  to  this  trash, 
may  be  found  such  men  as  Linn,  Dana,  Bryant^  Per- 
cival,  Halleck,  Pierpoint,  and  Pickering ; and  such 
ladies  as  Mesdames  Sigourney,  Brooks,  Embury,  and 
Smith,  and  Misses  Gould  and  Rosalvina  Runnington.” 

“ Me  a writer  of  poetry  ? why,  Alice  !” 

‘‘  Yes,  you,  Rosalvina.” 

“ A mere  story  of  Madalena’s,  which  there  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in.” 
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“ Now,  Rosalvina,  how  can  you  say  so,  when  you 
know  I caught  you  in  the  very  act  this  morning  ?” 
asked  Miss  Runnington. 

“ Do  not  believe  them,  Miss  Hosmer,”  said  Miss 
Rosalvina,  turning  to  that  young  lady  with  a depre- 
cating look  ; “ for  I never  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
rhyme  in  all  my  life.” 

“ Pie,  fie ! Rosalvina,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood. 
“ Now,  /know  better  than  that.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  Margaret,  Miss  Rosalvina  writes  beautifully.  Mr. 
Chillingworth,  who  is  allowed  to  be  no  inconsider- 
able judge  of  such  things,  says,  if  she  would  but 
consent  to  give  her  efiusions  to  the  world,  she  might, 
at  no  distant  day,  hope  to  rival  the  English  Impro- 
visatrice  herself.” 

“ I am  sure  I am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth,  for  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  my  abilities — 
an  opinion,  however,  formed  without  ever  having 
seen  a line  of  my  writing.” 

“ ‘ Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.’ 

Mr.  Chillingworth  has  a copy  of  the  very  verses  I 
will  now  read,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ to  prove  to 
Miss  Hosmer,  that  what  Madalena  and  I have  said 
is  not  altogether  without  foundation.” 

TO  A BUTTERFLY. 

“ Whither  away  1 O,  whither  away  7 — 

Happy  and  bright,  and  beautiful  thing  \ 

Tirest  thou  not  of  thy  ceaseless  play  1 
Do  not  thy  pleasures  satiety  bring  1 
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‘‘Now  thou  dost  thy  wings  unfold, 

To  glitter  in  the  noontide  beam ; 

And  now,  a creature  of  living  gold, 

Thou  seemest  to  float  adown  yon  stream. 

“ Now  thou  flittest  along  the  mead, 

And  now  on  flow’rets  takest  thine  ease ; 

And  anon  are  thy  silken  pinions  spread, 

To  catch  the  breath  of  the  fainting  breeze. 

“ O that  my  life  like  thine  might  be, 

Child  of  a short,  but  happy  day ! 

Ever  thus  roving,  fancy  free. 

Away ! away ! to  thy  sports  away !” 

“ It  is  very  ungenerous  of  you,  Alice,”  said  Miss 
Rosalvina,  endeavouring  not  to  look  the  satisfaction 
she  really  felt,  “ to  join  Madalena  in  betraying  me.” 

‘‘  I am  sure.  Miss  Rosalvina,”  said  Miss  Hosmer, 
“ you  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  young 
ladies ; and,  for  my  part,  I am  very  much  obliged  to 
them  for  the  gratification  they  have  afforded  my 
fondness  for  poetry.  You  must  not  think  I mean  to 
fiatter,  when  I assure  you,  that  I am  very  much 
pleased  with  your  little  piece.” 

“ You  are  very  good.  Miss  Hosmer,  to  bestow  such 
praise  on  a mere  bagatelle  like  that,  which  never 
wets  intended  for  any  eye  but  my  own.” 

“ Ajyropos  to  writing,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “they 
say  Mrs.  Dashfort  has  a novel  in  press,  in  which  we 
are  all  to  figure.” 

“ She  could  not  have  taken  to  writing  in  a better 
time,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  with  a sneer  ; “ for  they 
say  her  husband  is  irretrievably  ruined.” 

“ O,  what  a treat  her  novel  will  be  !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Tenniswood ; “ for,  from  her  knovm  abilities. 
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and  the  opportunities  she  has  had  of  observation,  we 
may  expect  an  excellent  picture  of  fashionable  life 
in  New- York.” 

It  Avill  certainly  not  be  a very  flattering  one,” 
observed  Miss  Runnington  ; “ for,  though  one  of  our 
ultra-fashionables,  no  one  ever  delighted  more  in 
ridiculing,  what  she  is  pleased  to  call,  the  follies  of 
the  times.” 

“I  have  often  wondered,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  “ that, 
as  we  are  so  fond  of  imitating  Europeans  in  every 
thing  else,  none  of  our  writers  have  attempted  to 
imitate  them,  by  giving  a description  of  the  fashions 
and  follies  of  our  world.” 

“Who  is  there  couldT  asked  Miss Rosalvina. 

“ Such  writers  as  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Paulding,  would 
think  it  a mere  waste  of  time  ; and  it  certainly  is 
above  the  powers  of  most  of  our  other  writers ; — 
witness  the  failure  in  ‘ Clarence,’  of  the  elegant  au- 
thoress of  ‘ Redwood,’  and  ‘ Hope  Leslie  ;’  and  where 
she  has  failed,  who  have  we  that  might  hope  to  suc- 
ceed ?” 

“ Might  not  Willis  ?”  asked  Miss  Tenniswood. 

“ He  mighty  if  he  would  but  write  a hook  as  he 
can  write  a chapter  / but  that  I doubt ; for  it  seems 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed  far  in  any  thing,  with- 
out marring  the  beauty  and  interest  of  it  by  his 
prettinesses  and  conceits.  To  write  a good  fashion- 
able novel,  is  a task  of  much  greater  diflS.culty  than 
one  would  at  first  imagine  ; for,  of  the  many  tales 
of  high  life  with  which  the  English  press  teems,  and 
which  we  seek  after  with  such  avidity,  hardly  one  m 
ten  gives  us  any  thing  like  what  high  life  really  is.” 
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“ And  for  this  very  obvious  reason,”  said  Miss  Ten- 
niswood.  Instead  of  being  the  productions  of  those 
whose  knowledge  of  their  subject  is  drawn  from 
actual  observation,  they  are.  for  the  most  part,  written 
by  persons 

‘ Born  in  a garret,  in  a kitchen  bred,’ 

who  know  nothing  of  that  of  which  they  pretend  to 
treat,  but  what  they  may  have  gathered  from  a casual 
peep  through  a drawing-room  door,  or  the  tittle-tattle 
of  valets  ^ndijilles  des  chambres,^^ 

“ Hav^  you  seen  Bulwer’s  new  novel,  Miss  Hos- 
mer  ?”  asked  Miss  Rosalvina. 

“ I have,”  was  the  answer. 

Do  you  not  think  it  a splendid  thing  ? — I call  him 
the  Byron  of  novelists.’^ 

“ Splendid  it  certainly  is — as  what  of  Bulwer’s  is 
not  ? Yet,  Bulwer  is  no  favourite  of  mine.” 

“ Bulwer  no  favourite !”  exclaimed  Miss  Rosal- 
vina. 

“ Bulwer  no  favourite  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Running- 
ton. 

“ Bulwer  no  favourite  /”  exclaimed  Miss  Tennis- 
wood. 

“ No  favourite,”  returned  Miss  Hosmer.  “ Not  that 
I deny  him  the  possession  of  powers  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  living  writer  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ; for,  except  in  point  of  originality,  he  may 
justly  be  called  the  Byron  of  Novelists  ; and  who,  of 
all  his  admirers,  will  bestow  upon  him  higher  praise  ? 
There  is  the  same  splendour  of  diction,  the  same 
glow  of  thought,  the  same  exaggeration  of  feeling. 
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and  the  same  untiring  effort  to  confound  all  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  poet 
and  novelist ; — ^with  this  difference,  however,  that 
while  Byron  labours  to  engage  our  sympathy  for  the 
had^  Bulwer  endeavours  to  excite  our  contempt,  if 
not  a worse  feeling,  for  the  good ; and,  strange  as 
the  opinion  may  seem,  I think  there  would  be  less 
danger  in  putting  into  the  hands  of  youth,  the 
writings  of  avowed  infidels,  than  the  novels  of 
Bulwer.” 

“ O,  my  dear  Margaret,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood, 
“ you  have  uttered  downright  heresy ; and,  should 
your  opinions  become  known,  you  would  be  imme- 
diately put  beyond  the  pale  of  good  society. 

^ “ Who,  then,  is  your  favourite.  Miss  Hdsmer  ?” 
asked  Miss  Rosalvina. 

“ Indeed,  I cannot  say  that  I have  a favourite,” 
said  Miss  Hosmer  ; “ for,  where  so  many  have  con- 
tributed to  my  amusement,  it  would  be  hardly  gene- 
rous to  give  a preference  to  one.  Among  those, 
however,  which  I have  derived  the  greatest  pleasure 
from,  after  the  author  of  Waverley,  are  Banim, 
Horace  Smith,  James,  Lady  Morgan,  with  all  her 
flippancy,  and  Miss  Edgeworth ; and,  of  our  own 
country,  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Miss  Sedgewick.” 

“ But,  did  you  not  forget  my  favourite,  Paulding, 
Margaret?”  asked  Miss  Tenniswood. 

“ No,  Alice  ; I did  not  forget  him.  How,  indeed, 
favourable  as  I am  to  every  thing  belonging  to  our 
country,  could  I forget  him,  who.  Cooper,  perhaps, 
excepted,  is  the  most  purely  American  of  any  writer 
amongst  us  ? But,  though  I think  no  less  highly  of 
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the  abilitiest)f  Paulding,  than  any  one  of  his  nume- 
rous admirers,  the  tone  of  heartless  contempt  for  his 
species  which  pervades  his  writings,  has  rendered 
him  any  thing  but  a favourite  with  me.” 

Here  Charles  and  Chillingworth  were  announced, 
and,  soon  after,  Mr.  Olmsted,  which  turned  the  stream 
of  conversation  into  another  channel ; and  the  fol- 
lowing half  hour  passed  very  agreeably  to  all  but 
Charles,  who,  feeling  too  uncomfortable  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Miss  Hosmer,  to  remain  long  stationary, 
soon  took  leave,  accompanied  by  his  friend.  As  the 
door  closed  after  them,  Mr.  Olmsted  asked,  with  a 
peculiar  smile, 

“ Who  is  that  pleasant  young  gentleman  with 
Mr.  Chillingworth  ?” 

“ A country  cousin  of  my  fathers,”  answered  Miss 
Tenniswood. 

“ Not  a ‘ Down-Easter,’  I should  think?” 

“ I believe  not— rather  from  Miss  Hosmer’s  part  of 
the  country.  Is  he  not,  Margaret  ?” 

“ Mr.  Warner,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  in  considerable 
confusion,  “ was  a neighbour  of  ours.” 

“ I should  hardly  think  it  possible,”  said  Mr.  Olm- 
sted, “ that  one  part  of  the  world  could  have  produced 
beings  so  utterly  dissimilar.” 

Miss  Hosmer  was  too  much  distressed  to  appear  to 
notice  this  intended  compliment. 

“ He  is  very  handsome,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina. 

“ Why,  he  is  very  well,”  said  Miss  Runnington. 

“ O,  he  certainly  is  very  handsome,”  said  Miss 
Rosalvina.  “ Don’t  you  think  so.  Miss  Hosmer?— 
don’t  you,  Alice  ?” 
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“ I believe,”  answered  Miss  Hosmer,  “ he  is  gene- 
rally thought  so.” 

“ I agree  with  you,  Rosalvina,”  said  Miss  Tennis- 
wood,  “ that,  as  far  as  figure  and  face  go,  he  is  cer- 
tainly handsome  ; but — ” 

“ But  what  ?”  asked  Miss  Rosalvina. 

“ He  wants  expression.” 

“ O,  by  no  means ! If  you  had  but  watched  the 
play  of  his  countenance,  as  I did — ” 

“ Rosalvina  !”  said  Miss  Runnington,  in  an  admo- 
nitory tone. 

“ What  would  we  have  seen.  Miss  Rosalvina  ?” 
asked  Olmsted,  with  the  view  of  drawing  her  out. 

“ What  would  have  satisfied  any  one,”  returned 
she,  “ that  he  did  not  want  expression  ; at  least,  not 
that  expression  which  lets  you  at  once  into  the  cha- 
racter of  a person’s  mind.” 

“And  what,  pray,  is  the  character  of  your  Or- 
son’s mind  ?”  asked  Olmsted,  with  an  irrepressible 
sneer. 

“ What  my  Orson^  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him, 
need  not  study  to  conceal,”  answered  Miss  Rosalvina, 
pointedly. 

“ Fair  as  unwritten  foolscap — and  as  empty said 
Olmsted. 

“ As  I am  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Warner  than 
any  one  present,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  with  consider- 
able spirit,  “ you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that,  though 
the  elegance  of  his  manners  may  be  questioned,  the 
richness  of  his  mind,  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  or 
the  soundness  of  his  principles,  never  has  been.” 

“Happy,  happy  Warner!”  exclaimed  Olmsted; 
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“ to  have  found  a eulogist  in  Miss  Rosalvina,  and  an 
adv9cate  in  Miss  Hosmer.” 

Both  the  young  ladies  blushed,  but  from  different 
causes,  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  Soon  after 
Olmsted,  not,  however,  until  he  had  made  an  effort 
to  regain  the  ground  he  feared  he  had  lost  in  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Hosmer,  took  his  leave,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Streeter  and  her  nieces. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

In  Conrad’s  form  seems  little  to  admire, 

Though  his  dark  eye-brow  shades  a glance  of  fire ; 

Robust,  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 

Yet,  in  the  whole — who  paused  to  look  again. 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men.  ' 

Byron. 

Major  Hosmer  was  one  of  that  numerous  class  of 
beings,  who  only  require  to  have  their  own  way  in 
every  thing,  to  be  the  very  best  creatures  in  the 
world ; and  one  of  the  very  best,  did  his  old  and  tried 
friend,  Mr.  Warner,  think  him,  so  long  as  their  opi- 
nions and  interests  clashed  not.  But,  no  sooner  did 
they  stand  opposed  in  the  arena  of  politics,  than  the 
whole  nature  of  the  Major  seemed  to  undergo  a 
change ; and  the  friendship  he  had  felt,  or  professed  to 
feel,  for  his  kind  old  neighbour,  was  turned  to  un- 
qualified and  most  cordial  aversion — a feeling  that 
extended  itself  to  every  person  and  thing,  even  the 
most  remotely  connected  with  his  former  friend,  but 
particularly  to  him  who  had  once  stood  highest  in 
his  favour — the  unoffending  Charles. 

Though  they  had  never  allowed  themselves  to 
speak  of  it,  it  had  long  been  the  cherished  hope  of 
both  gentlemen,  that  the  early  partiality  of  their 
5* 
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young  people  for  each  other,  might  ripen  into  an 
affection  that  would  ultimately  lead  to  marriage,  and 
thereby  add  strength  to  the  chain  of  friendship  by 
which  their  elders  were  already  bound.  For  the 
advancement  of  this  favourite  object,  those  young 
and  susceptible  beings,  separated,  in  a manner,  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  were  permitted  to  be  as  much 
together  as  their  inclinations  prompted;  and  very 
soon  the  ardour  of  their  mutual  affection  gave  pro- 
mise of  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  that  had  been 
entertained  of  them.  But  now,  it  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Major,  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done, 
and,  regardless  of  the  pain  he  was  about  to  inflict,  he 
resolved  upon  immediately  bearing  his  daughter 
beyond  the  influence  of  him,  with  whom  he  had 
allowed  her  to  think  she  was  to  spend  the  evening 
of  her  days. 

“ Margaret,”  said  he,  as  he  rose  from  table,  the 
evening  after  the  election,  “ I yesterday  received  a 
letter  from  your  aunt  Goodwin,  who  asks,  as  a great 
favour,  that  I should  allow  you  to  spend  the  winter 
with  her.  What  say  you  7 Shall  I consent  to  her 
request  ?” 

“Really,  father,  I do  not  know,”  returned  Miss 
Hosmer  ; “ for,  though  inclined  to  oblige  my  aunt, 

I cannot  think  of  leaving  you  at  home  alone.” 

“ Never  mind  me,  Margaret ; for,  though  I did  not 
think  to  tell  you  of  it  before,  I have  almost  made  up 
my  mind  to  spend  this  winter  away  from  Blooms- 
bury.” 

“ Then,  I do  not  see  why  I should  not  go  to  my 
aunfs,  unless  you  wish  me  to  accompany  you.” 
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“ That  is  out  of  the  question.  Well,  then,  as  you 
are  to  go  to  your  aunt’s,  you  may  as  well  begin  your 
preparations.” 

“ I will,  sir,  at  the  earliest  hour  of  the  morning.” 

“ No,  Margaret,  but  now ; for  I mean  you  to  be 
half  way  to -,  before  morning.” 

“ Surely,  father,  you  do  not  intend  to  set  out  to- 
night ?” 

“ This  very  night.” 

“ But,  sir, — ” 

“ I should  think,  Margaret,”  said  her  father,  sternly, 
‘‘  that  you  knew  me  too  well,  to  attempt  to  remon- 
strate with  me.  Begin  your  preparations.  And, 
mark  me,  you  are  not  to  let  any  one  know,  not  even 
the  servants  of  the  family,  the  place  of  our  destina- 
tion.” 

The  will  of  her  father  had  ever  been  a law  to 
Miss  Hosmer ; nor  did  she  attempt  to  dispute  it  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  when  about  making  prepara- 
tions for  her  departure  with  as  much  alacrity,  though 
not,  perhaps,  with  as  much  cheerfulness,  as  usual;  and, 
at  an  hour  when  scarce  a light  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
village,  except  that  in  the  bar-room  of  Hans  Becker’s 
tavern,  did  Margaret,  seated  by  the  side  of  her  father, 
in  the  substantial  old  coach  of  her  family,  made  at  a 
time  when  turnpikes  were  less  common  than  they 
are  at  present,  turn  her  back  upon  her  native  village 
of  Bloomsbury.  But  what  befel  her  from  that  time, 
even  until  her  meeting  with  Charles  Warner  in  the 
city  of  the  Knickerbockers,  behold,  they  are  written 
in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  her  early  compa- 
nion and  friend.  Miss  Mary  Hunter. 
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To  Miss  Mary  Hunter. 

I know  my  dear  Mary  will  pardon  my  long  silence 
and  seeming  neglect,  when  assured,  that  for  neither, 
both  being  constrained,  am  I at  all  blameable ; and, 
when  I last  saw  you,  I as  little  expected,  as  wished, 
to  be  hurried,  as  I was,  from  home  that  very  night. 
But  why  ? Indeed,  Mary,  I know  not ; except  it  was 
to  separate  me  and  Charles,  to  whom,  as  you  know, 
I had  given  permission  to  ask  my  father’s  consent  to 
our  union  ; and  this  view  of  the  matter  has  received 
confirmation  v/ithin  the  last  hour,  by  the  permission 
I have  received  to  write  to  you,  which  I was  strictly 
forbidden  to  do,  until  my  father  felt  assured  that  you 
could  not  be  the  channel  of  communication  between 
me  and  Charles,  who  is  now  here.  But  O,  my  dear 
Mary  ! what  feelings  were  mine,  for  days  after  leav- 
ing home — days  that  seemed  lengthened  to  weeks  ! 
Could  1 1 have  seen,  but  for  a moment,  or  could  I 
have  written  a single  line  of  explanation  or  farewell 
to  you  or  Charles,  it  would  have  been  some  allevia- 
tion of  my  misery ; but,  to  be  forced  away  in  the 
night,  as  one  unworthy  of  the  light  of  day — to  leave 
those  that  loved  me,  to  wonder,  and,  perhaps,  to 
blame — ^was  more  than  I had  philosophy  to  bear  ; 
and,  though  I appeared  calm,  nay,  cheerful,  while 
the  eye  of  my  father  was  upon  me,  in  solitude  I gave 
vent  in  tears,  to  the  anguish  that  swelled  my  heart 

almost  to  bursting.  Our  destination  was , and, 

having  left  Bloomsbury  about  ten  in  the  night,  we 

arrived  at  the  H , a little  below  P , just  as  day 

began  to  break.  Here,  at  a certain  place,  the  H- 
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is  fordable ; but,  as  we  left  the  turnpike  to  descend 
to  the  river,  a dispute  arose  between  my  father  and 
Juba,  whether  the  right  or  left  hand  road  led  to  the 
ford — my  father  asserting  it  to  be  the  former,  and 
Juba  the  latter,  which  was  ended  by  my  father  de- 
claring, that  if  Juba  did  not  take  the  road  to  the 
right,  he  would  knock  him  off*  the  box.  “ Well,  well, 
Masser,”  said  Juba  ; “ ’spose  I must ; but  if  you^m 
drowned,  remember  ’twon’t  be  my  fault,”  and  the  old 
man  drove  down  into  the  water.  But,  ere  we  had 
got  three  yards  from  the  shore,  my  father  became 
sensible  of  the  error  he  had  committed,  and,  by  or- 
dering the  carriage  to  be  backed  to  land,  endeavoured 
to  repair  it.  It  was  too  late ; for,  at  that  moment 
the  horses  were  beyond  their  depths,  and  in  one 
minute  more,  the  carriage,  with  all  it  contained, 
would  have  been  buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the 

H , had  not  a person  from  the  opposite  bank, 

who  had  beheld,  from  the  first,  the  peril  into  which 
we  were  hurrying,  come  to  our  assistance.  To  cut 
the  traces  and  extricate  the  floundering  horses  from 
the  carriage,  was  hardly  the  work  of  a second  ; and, 
ere  I had  recovered  from  the  fright  into  which  I had, 
and  with  good  cause,  been  thrown,  I found  myself 
seated  with  the  stranger  in  a small  birchen  canoe, 
in  which  he  conveyed  me  to  the  other  side ; then, 
summoning  a number  of  men  from  a small  village 
above  the  river,  he  returned  to  the  carriage,  which, 
with  very  little  difficulty,  they  brought  safe  to  land, 
« Nigger  no  so  great  fool  as  Masser  tought,”  said 
Juba,  aside  to  me,  when  all  danger  was  over,  and  he 
grinned  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  having  proved 
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to  his  master,  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  ford.  After  a short  interval  of  rest  at  the  village 
tavern,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  arrived  in 

, time  enough  that  night  to  take  a late  supper 

at  uncle  Goodwin’s.  But,  you  will  say,  of  the  stran- 
ger ? — what  manner  of  man  was  he  ? — and  what 
became  of  him  ? From  the  little  I saw,  it  is  not  easy 
for  me  to  give  you  an  accurate  description  of  him  ; 
but  this  I remarked,  that  in  size,  he  was  very  little 
above  the  common,  his  figure  passably  good,  his  fea- 
tures delicately  moulded,  but  after  none  of  the  ap- 
proved models  of  classic  times  ; his  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  lustrous,  with  an  expression  of  habitual  and 
unrelievable  melancholy,  and  his  voice,  from  the  little 
I heard  of  it,  seemed  capable  of  expressing  every 
emotion  of  the  human  heart.  But  what  became  of 
him,  is  more  than  I can  tell ; for,  ere  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  what  he  had  done 
for  us,  he  had  disappeared  ; and  all  we  could  learn 
of  him  was,  that  he  was  a stranger  in  the  village, 
rather  queer'  in  his  ways,  as  our  informant  expressed 
himself,  and  only  known  by  the  name  of  Oran,  the 

Outcast.  A few  days  after  our  arrival  in , 

the  Tenniswoods,  relations  of  my  uncle  Goodwin,  on 
their  return  from  a northern  excursion,  came  there 
also,  and,  in  a little  timO,  Alice  Tenniswood,  a pretty, 
happy  creature,  and  I became — with  the  exception 
of  you  and  me,  Mary — the  greatest  friends  in  the 
world  ; and  she  being  importunate  with  my  father, 
to  let  me  accompany  her  to  New-York,  whither  it 
was  Iris  intention  to  go  by  himself,  he,  after  very 
little  demurring,  consented ; and  here  I am. 
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Though  not  residing  in  the  same  house  with  Miss 
Tenniswood — my  father  having  taken  lodgings  at 
the  C — Hotel, — ^yet  most  of  my  time  is  spent  with 
her,  and  through  her  I have  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  leading  fashionables — something  that  every 
young  lady  camiot  boast  of  who  spends  her  winters 
in  New- York.  And  yet,  how  willingly  would  I fore- 
go this  envied  distinction,  to  get  rid  of  one  acquaint- 
ance it  has  unfortunately  procured  me.  This  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Olmsted,  whose  expres- 
sions of  admiration,  and  assiduities  to  please,  render 
him  one  of  the  most  insufferable  beings  in  existence. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  any  thing  'per- 
sonally disagreeable  in  him,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  he  is — though  on  the  sober  side  of  forty — the 
handsomest  man  I have  ever  seen,  and  his  manners 
are  eminently  those  of  the  perfect  gentleman.  In 
short,  Mary,  though  small  and  fair,  he  is  not  unlike 
Charles,  and  his  voice  is  the  very  echo  of  that,  which 
WoLS  to  my  ear  “ like  the  sweet  south,”  or  rather, 
“ like  the  melody  that’s  sweetly  played  in  tune.”— 
Yet  is  there  an  undefinable  something  about  him 
that  makes  me  almost  hate  him.  Now,  besides  the 
plagu^  of  having  to  listen  to  the  fulsome  adulations 
of  Olmsted,  I am  obliged  to  put  up  with  a thousand 
impertinences  from  the  minions  of  fashion  around  me, 
who  pretend  .to  congratulate  me  on  the  conquest  I 
have  made  of  the  most  admired  man  of  the  day, 
though  confessedly  the  greatest  libertine.  A noble 
conquest  forsooth ! While  with  Miss  Tenniswood 
this  morning,  I was  delightedly  surprised  at  the  en- 
trance of  Charles,  who  I thought  then  far,  far  away” 
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in  mine  own  sweet  Bloomsbury.  Forgetful  of  every 
thing  but  his  presence,  1 started  from  my  seat  with  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure,  when,  instead  of  approaching, 
he  barely  noticed  me  by  a bow  of  cold  recognition, 
and  passed  to  a seat  by  the  side  of  Miss  Tenniswood. 
In  spite  of  every  effort  at  composure,  the  emotions 
which  this  treatment  gave  rise  to,  were  becoming  too 
powerful  for  concealment,  when  Mr.  Olmsted  entered ; 
and,  for  once,  his  presence  gave  me  real  pleasure, 
which,  I am  afraid,  my  countenance  but  too  plainly 
declared,  for  he  devoted  himself  to  me — almost  exclu- 
sively— during  the  time  of  his  stay.  What,  Mary,  can 
have  wrought  this  change  in  the  manner  of  Charles? 
Can  he — ^the  companion  of  my  childhood — the  friend 
of  my  youth — ^the  one  with  whom  I had  hoped  to 
descend  the  hill  of  life — can  he  think  me  capable  of 
deserting  him  at  the  very  time  I had  given  my  consent 
to  become  his  ? If  his  confidence  in  me  is  so  easily 
shaken,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  we  were  separated  in 
time.  But  I will  not  be  guilty  of  that  of  which  I com- 
plain— I will  not  condemn  him  unheard.  He  did  not 
remain  long  with  us,  and  the  ill-natured  remarlts  of 
Olmsted  upon  him,  after  he  had  left  us,  have  given  me 
additional  dislike  to  that  gentleman.  Write  to  me, 
my  dear  Mary,  write  as  soon  as  you  have  read  this, 
and,  as  your  brother  is  in  all  the  secrets  of  Charles, 
learn,  if  possible,  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  altera- 
tions I complain  of,  and  let  me  know. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Mary,  and  believe  me  that, 
however  we  may  be  separated  by  distance. 

My  heart,  untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee.” 

Margaret  Hosmer. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

This,  my  dear  Meidam,  is  a morning  of  wishes. 

Burns’  Letters. 

The  admittance  of  Charles  and  Margaret  into  the 
very  first  set  of  the  first  society  in  the  city,  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the 
Tenniswoods,  and  it  was  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that,  considering  where  they  had  been  raised^ 
they  were  by  no  means  a disgrace  to  their  present 
elevated  position.  Though  without  any  natural,  or 
acquired,  dislike  to  the  amusements  common  to  per- 
sons of  their  2ige  and  condition — from  a mutual 
cause  of  unhappiness,  they  at  first  rather  endured, 
than  enjoyed,  the  gayeties  among  which  they  had 
been  thrown.  But  the  buoyancy  natural  to  the  hu- 
man, and  particularly  to  the  youthful  heart,  will 
long  bear  it  above  the  pressure  of  real,  or,  what  is 
worse,  of  fancied  miseries  ; and  though  both  Charles 
and  Margaret,  at  the  time  of  leaving  Bloomsbury, 
had  thought  it  impossible  ever  to  be  even  tolerably 
happy  until  perfectly  restored  to  each  other,  in  a lit- 
tle while  their  spirits  regained  their  wonted  tone,  and 
they  entered  into  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  those  who  have  never  known  the  curse 
of  satiety ; even  though  there  was  no  advance  made 
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on  either  side  to  a renewal  of  their  former  friendly 
intercourse — the  one  being  restrained  by  a sense  of 
maidenly  propriety,  and  the  other  by  resentment  for, 
what  he  conceived  to  be,  a slight  upon  his  affections. 
And,  though  brought  continually  together  by  the 
chances  of  society,  the  morning  of  the  new  year 
found  them  as  much  estranged  as  they  had  been  for 
the  last  two  months  of  the  old. 

Now  of  all  unmeaning,  trifling,  tiresome  ways, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man,  or  woman  either,  has 
ever  devised  for  the  passing  of  that  day,  in  which 

“ Time  winds  th’  exhausted  chain 
To  run  the  twelvemonth’s  length  again,” 

and  which,  by  the  unsophisticated  fathers  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  New  Yorkers;  wa^  held  sacred  to 

“ Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides,” 

that  at  present  in  vogue  among  our  fashionables,  is 
the  most  unmeaning,  trifling,  and  tiresome.  A lady, 
after  being  dressed  with  the  utmost  care  and  cost, 
throws  open  her  doors  for  the  reception  of  every 
gentleman  that  can  lay  the  most  distant  claim  to  ac- 
quaintanceship, and  undergoes  as  much  fatigue  in 
order  to  play  the  agreeable,  as  at  any  other  time 
would  nearly  annihilate  her ; and  a gentleman  sets 
out  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
from  house  to  house, 

“ To  make  his  bow,  to  say  his  say, 

Taste  cake  and  wine— and  then  away,” 

and  by  no  means  must  he  neglect  to  call  upon  any 
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lady  whom  he  ever  again  expects  to  speak  to.  The 
Misses  Mallets,  thinking  it  as  easy,  no  doubt,  to  alter 
a custom  as  a coaty  set  their  feces  against  this  feshion 
some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  would  “ reform  it 
altogether”  by  introducing  a system  of  non-inter- 
course upon  that  day ; in  which,  however,  they  most 
signally  failed ; and,  bad  as  the  present  system  is,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  innovation  which  they  would 
introduce  would  be  any  improvement  upon  it. 

At  as  early  an  hour  on  the  first  of  January,  18 — , 
as  they  could  expect  to  be  any  where  admitted, 
Charles  and  Chillingworfh  set  out  upon  the  business 
of  the  day.  Their  first  visit  was,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Tenniswood’s,  where,  as  they  had  expected,  they 
found  MissHosmer,  and  never  had  she  appeared  more 
lovely,  even  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  than  on  this 
morning.  Her  dress  was  a dark  silk,  so  low  in  the 
bosom— above  which  peeped  the  delicately  wrought 
edge  of  her  chemisette,  as  to  give  a perfect  view  of 
her  beautifiil  moulded  neck  and  shoulders,  without 
in  the  least  detracting  from  her  modesty ; and  just 
short  enough  for  the  display  of  a fairy-hke  foot,  and 
finely  turned  ancle,  clothed  in  a white  silk  stocking 
and  black  satin  shoe.  Of  ornament  she  wore  none, 
except  a necklace  of  cut  coral,  and  a few  white  japo- 
nicas  among  the  dark  clusters  of  her  hair,  which  had 
been  arranged  in  Manuel’s  very  best  manner.  But, 
early  as  it  was,  they  found  they  had  been  anticipated 
in  paying  their  devoirs  to  the  fair  friends  by  near  a 
score  of  the  “ young  men  about  town,”  and,  from  the 
display  of  Annuals,  Novels,  Poems,  Bijouterie,  and 
Bonbons,  it  seemed  that  half  the  gentlemen  of  the 
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city  had  already  made  their  offerings  at  the  shrine  of 
beauty. 

When  Charles  approached  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Miss  Tenniswood,  his  manner  would  not  have  suf- 
fered on  comparison  with  that  of  any  gentleman  pre- 
sent— ^and  Olmsted  was  of  the  number  ; — ^but  when 
he  attempted  to  address  Miss  Hosmer,  it  was  with 
such  stiff  formality — such  awkward  hesitation,  as  to 
be  perfectly  ludicrous,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  so.  With 
tingling  cheeks  he  then  exerted  himself  to  regain  his 
self  possession,  but  without  success,  until  Miss  Ten- 
niswood came  to  his  assistance,  by  unwittingly  awa- 
king a spark  of  jealousy  in  his  bosom ; for,  after  hav- 
ing directed  his  attention  to  the  numerous  gifts  Miss 
Hosmer  had  received,  she  said  in  a kind  of  an  cuside^ 
and  with  an  air  of  mystery,  “ But  do  not  flatter  your- 
self that  you  have  seen  all.  O,  no  ! There  is  a little 
something  fartoo  precious  to  be  exhibitedamongmcre- 
common  offerings — something  now  safely  deposited 
with  those  articles  most  dearly  prized,  and  which  the 
eye  of  curiosity  is  never  allowed  to  rest  upon.” 

“ O,  I assure  you,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  in  a confused 
and  hurried  manner,  “ I have  received  nothing  this 
morning  of  that  description — nothing  but  what  any 
one  is  welcome  to  see.” 

Where  is  it  then  ?”  asked  Miss  Tenniswood. 

“ What  ?”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  with  increased  con- 
fiision. 

“ That — But  here  it  is !”  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  as  she  took  from  a porte  feuille  that 
lay  under  a pile  of  books,  a small  sheet  of  rose-colour- 
ed paper,  edged  with  a kind  of  lace  work. 
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“ Now  do  not,  Alice,  do  not !”  said  Miss  Hosmer, 
imploringly. 

“ O,  I must ! — ^just  to  Mr.  Warner,  who  looks  as  if 
he  were  dying  to  know  what  it  is.  Besides,  Margaret, 
you  know  that  every  thing  sent  to-day  is  meant  to  be 
shown.”  So  saying  Miss  Tenniswood  handed,  the 
paper  to  Charles,  who  read  as  follows : — 

To  Miss  Hosmer. 

The  crowded  fane,  where  worldlings  meet 
To  play  their  solemn  part, 

For  man’s  applause,  is  shunned  by  him 
Whose  worship’s  of  the  heart ; 

And  therefore  do  I mingle  not 
With  those  that  round  thee  throng. 

Nor  join  them  in  their  hollow  vows — 

Their  worship  of  the  tongue. 

Unlike  my  worship,  and  unlike 
My  offering  shall  be, — 

Not  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth — 

Nor  treasures  of  the  sea : 

A heart  as  pure  as  e’er  was  laid 
On  Cupid’s  burning  shrine. 

Is  all  the  offering  I can  make — 

And  that’s  already  thine. 

Oran,  the  Outcast. 


“ There’s  romance  for  you  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Ten- 
niswood. ‘ Oran^  the  Outcast ! ‘ Think  of  that. 
Master  Brook.’  That  soubriquet  would  be  sufficient  of 
itself  to  turn  the  head  of  any  young  lady  in  this  good- 
ly city,  without  the  additional  charm  of  poetry  ; and 
only  think  what  manner  of  person  this  Oran^  the 
Outcast^  must  be  ? Tall  he  certainly  is,  six  feet  at  the 
6* 
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least,  with  a forehead,  as  Willis  says,  like  a broad 
marble  slab,  dark  curling  hair— no  man  can  be  a hero 
without  dark  curling  hair — no  compliment  to  you, 
Mr.  Warner — an  eye  like  the  hawk’s,  and  a nose  like 
the  beak  of  that  ‘fierce  gray  bird’  which  Neal  speaks 
of.  But  what  think  you  of  the  man’s  poetry  ?”  con- 
tinued Miss  Tenniswood,  as  Charles  returned  the 
paper  to  her.  “ Do  you  not  think  it  a precious  mor- 
ceau  ?” 

“ O,  most  precious !”  he  replied,  with  a slight  dash 
of  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

“ And  should  it  not  be  hoarded  with  the  most  jea- 
lous care  ?” 

“ Certainly 

‘ Embalmed  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  heart.’  ” 

As  he  said  this,  his  eye  chanced  to  rest  for  a moment 
on  Miss  Hosmer,  and  her  evident  distress  smote  so 
heavily  on  his  heart,  that  every  other  feeling  was 
lost  in  that  of  remorse,  for  the  pain  he  had  given  to 
one  whose  happiness  he  had  long  prized — and  did 
still  prize — far  even  above  his  own.  He  was  now, 
however,  “ himself  again,”  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  stay,  looked,  talked,  and  acted  more  like  a 
rational  creature,  than  he  had  done  in  Miss  Hosmer’s 
presence  since  he  came  to  New- York. 

“ You  remember,”  said  Mrs.  Tenniswood,  as 
Charles  and  Chillingworth  were  taking  leave,  “ we 
have  your  promise  to  dine  with  us.” 

“ We  cannot  easily  forget.  Madam,”  returned  the 
latter,  “ what  promises  so  much  happiness  to  our- 
selves.” 

From  Mr.  Tennis  wood’s  they  went — But 'why 
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should  we  tire  our  readers,  and,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  our  own  fingers,  by  enumerating  the  number  of 
their  calls,  and  repeating  the  thousand  and  one  com- 
plimentary nothings  which  they  uttered  ? Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  called  upon  every  visitable  lady 
from  Mushroom  Row  to  Parveneu  Place,  compliment- 
ed every  body  they  called  upon,  took  cake  and  wine 
with  every  one  they  complimented,  and  returned  to 
their  hotel  after  all,  as  worn  oijJ,  as  hacks  in  sleigh- 
ing time.  Charles,  complaining  of  a headache,  then 
begged  Chillingworth  to  make  his  excuses  to  the 
Tenniswoods  for  not  keeping  his  dinner  engagement, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  his  bed,  was  soon  trans- 
ported to  the  Land  of  Dreams. 

Bright  land ! — thou  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life  ! — 
thou  beautiful  shadow  of  the  blissful  abode  of  our 
first  parents  in  the  days  of  their  innocence  ! — thou 
art  more  refreshing  to  the  weary  of  spirit  than 
the  Elysian  Fields  of  Hoboken — Hoboken  of  a 
summer  Sunday,  to  him  who  for  six  days  is  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  city  ! For  in  thee  do 
we  again  pluck,  in  all  their  primeval  beauty,  the 
flowers  of  delight,  which  the  cold  breath  of  the  world 
has  withered  in  their  infancy;  in  thee  we  again 
drink  deep  of  the  pure  and  sparkling  waters  of  joy, 
which,  impeded  by  the  cares,  vexations,  and  the 
many  ills  of  life,  have  long  ceased  to  flow  ; and  in 
thee  we  again  meet  with  the  objects  of  our  early  af- 
fections, those  from  whose  remembered  loveliness 
we  draw  all  our  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  celestial  be- 
ings, and  feel  how  the  charms  even  of  thy  enchailL 
ing  region 
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“ improve, 

When  we  see  them  reflected  in  looks  that  we  love  !” 

O bright  and  beautiful  land  of  dreams  ! may  the  be- 
nison  of  him  for  whom  the  waking  world  contains 
no  joy,  now  rest'upon  thee ! — and  ever  when  he  feels 
aweary  of  his  life,  0 may  he  be  permitted  to  fly  un- 
to  thy  sacred  bowers,  “ where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest !” 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Very  good  song,  very  well  sung, 

Jolly  companions  every  one. 

SONO, 

Charles  awoke  in  darkness.  He  rose  and  looked 
into  the  street.  All  there  was  dark  and  silent,  except 
the  gleams  of  light  emitted  by  the  lamps,  and  the  faint 
cadences  of  music,  heard  at  intervals,  from  “ Scud- 
der’s  balcony.”  His  head-ache  had  left  him,  but  as 
he  still  felt  hipped  and  feverish,  he  thought  a walk 
in  Broadway  would  be  of  service  to  him.  So, 
throwing  his  cloak  about  him,  he  left  the  Hotel,  and 
very  soon  the  air  had  the  desired  effect  of  cooling 
the  fever  in  his  veins.  A something  within,  now 
reminded  him  of  the  neglect  he  had  been  guilty  of, 
in  not  having  dined ; he  then  crossed  the  park,  and 
in  one  of  the  refectories,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Theatre,  took  a plate  of  oysters  on  the  Canal- 
street  plan^  which  he  washed  down  with  a stiff  glass 
of  brandy  and  water.  He  now  felt  marvellously 
refreshed,  and,  as  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him- 
self, he  determined  to  take  a stroll  in  a part  of  the 
city  which  he  was  very  little  acquainted  with.  So 
he  sauntered  along  Chatham-street,  and  up  the 
Bowery  to  some  distance  above  the  Theatre.  As 
he  had  oroposed  to  himself  no  object  in  this  walk, 
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but  the  passing  of  a tedious  hour,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  how  far  he  would  have  proceeded,  had  he 
not  been  stopped  in  front  of  a small  house,  whose 
red-curtained  windows  told  at  once  its  character,  by 
hearing  a number  of  voices  within,  vociferating  the 
chorus  of  “ Auld  lang  syne.” 

“ I will  see  what  is  going  on  here,”  said  Charles, 
and,  accordingly  he  entered  a small,  clean,  well- 
lighted  room,  in  which  he  found  only  the  bar  keeper, 
who  immediately  placed  a tumbler  on  the  counter, 
with  a look  that  seemed  to  say,  “ what  will  you  have, 
sir,”  to  which  Charles  replied,  by  asking  for  a glass 
of  Madeira.  “We  haven’t  any  Madeira,  sir,”  return- 
ed the  bar-keeper,  “ but  most  excellent  Teneriffe.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Charles.  When  he  had  drunk 
his  wine,  the  bar  keeper  very  pohtely  asked  if  he 
would  not  walk  up  stairs  where  the  singers  were, 
which  he  very  readily  did,  and  for  the  first  tiirje  in 
his  life  became  one  at  a Free  and  Easy. 

The  room  in  which  it  was  held,  was  a long,  nar- 
row, well  lighted  one,  with  a table  in  the  centre, 
running  down  the  whole  length  of  it,  at  which  were 
seated  at  least  a score  and  a half  of  men,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  in  every  variety  of  dress, 
from  that  of  the  Broadway  dandy,  down  to  the  worn 
and  torn  one  of  the  “ unwashed  artificer.”  The  song 
was  just  concluded  as  Charles  entered,  and  the  Pre- 
sident, an  admirable  representative  of  fat  Jack  Fal- 
staff,  was  bawling,  “make  your  calls,  gentlemen, 
make  your  calls,”  meaning  for  them  to  order  in  what 
they  wanted  to  drink.  When  the  gentlemen  had 
made  their  calls,  the  Vice  President,  a small,  dark. 
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sleepy-looking  man,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
was  called  upon  for  a song.  Immediately  he  bright- 
ened up,  and  in  a voice  of  great  compass  and  uncom- 
mon sweetness,  gave  “ He  that  will  not  merry,  merry 
be,”  which  was  listened  to  with  the  profoundest 
attention,  until  he  came  to  a repetition  of  the  cho- 
rus, 

“ Let  him  be  merry,  merry  there, 

But  we’ll  be  merry,  merry  here, 

For  who  can  know  where  he  shall  go 
To  be  merry  another  year 

when  the  assistance  he  received  was  really  deafening. 
Calls,  songs,  catches,  toasts,  recitations,  &c.,  now 
followed  in  rapid  succession ; and  Charles,  delighted 
with  his  company,  and  elevated  with  what  he  had 
drunk,  for  in  compliance  with  the  usages  of  the  place, 
he  had  made  frequent  calls— had  begun  to  join  in 
the  chorusses  with  as  much  spirit  as  the  best  of  them, 
when  the  landlord  entered  the  room,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  mirth,  by  informing  them  that  it  was 
now  past  twelve,  and  he  must  have  immediate 
silence. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I remember  a mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly ; a quarrel, 
but  nothing  wherefore.  O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains. 

Shakspeare. 

“ This  is  too  bad,”  said  Charles,  as,  with  a slight 
reel,  he  turned  to  leave  the  house. 

“ ’Tis  too  d bad,”  said  a fashionably  dressed 

young  man,  who  was  leaving  at  the  same  time,  “ that 
gentlemen  can’t  enjoy  themselves  for  an  hour,  with- 
out being  broken  in  upon  by  a scoundrelly  fellow  of 
a landlord.  Do  you  go  towards  Broadway,  sir  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  Charles. 

“Then,  if  you  have  no  objection,  we  will  go 
together,  for,”  with  a slight  laugh,  “ I have  no  par- 
ticular wish  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  kidnappers.'*^ 

“ The  kidnappers,”  exclaimed  Charles,  “ who  or 
what  are  they  ?” 

“ Fellows  that  walk  the  streets  with  ropes,  which 
they  throw  over  the  heads  of  such  as  they  may  hap- 
pen to  catch  alone.” 

“ And  what  do  they  do  with  them  then  ?” 

“ Ah ! that’s  more  than  I know.  Sell  them  to  the 
doctors,  probably.” 

“ Now,”  said  Charles,  stopping,  and  looking  his 
companion  in  the  face,  with  the  most  ludicrous 
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gravity,  “ do  you  really  believe  what  you  have  been 
telling  me  ?” 

“ I cannot  exactly  say  I do.” 

“ Then  how  dare  you  tell  me  such  a he  ?” 

“ Lie^  sir?” 

Yes,  Zie,  sir.” 

“I don’t  imderstand  you,  sir?” 

“ Have  you  not  been  telhng  me  a long  story  of 
kidnappers,  and  ropes,  and  selling  bodies  to  the  doc- 
tors, and,  after  all,  you  acknowledge  there  is  no  truth 
in  it  ? What  do  you  call  that  but  a lie  ?” 

“ O,  sir,  you  misunderstood  me.” 

“ WTiat,  I am  telling  the  lie,  am  I ?” 

“ You  sir?  O no.  I merely  meant  to  say  that  I 
had  not  explained  myself  sufficiently,  for,  though  I 
cannot  say  I believe  in  the  story  of  the  kidnappers, 
yet  such  a story  is  in  circulation,  and  believed  by  one 
half  of  the  people  in  the  city.” 

“ O that’s  it,”  said  Charles,  taking  the  arm  of  the 
young  man.  “ Well,  I am  sorry  I said  what  I did. 
But  you  forgive  me,  I hope  ?” 

‘‘  0, 1 2issure  you,  sir,”  returned  the  young  man^ 
“ I didn’t  feel  at  all  offended  at  what  you  said.” 

“ Didn’t  you  ? Well,  you  are  a fine  fellow,  after 
all.  But  how  confounded  thirsty  that  man’s  wine 
has  made  me ; I do  not  think  it  was  good.  Do  you 
know  any  place  where  we  might  go  and  crack  a 
bottle  together  ?” 

“ I know  one  place,  not  far  from  this,  where  one 
is  always  sure  of  getting  the  best  in  the  city,  if  we 
can  only  get  in.” 
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“ Never  fear  that,”  said  Charles,  “ we  will  get  in — 
if  we  have  to  batter  down  the  door  for  it.” 

In  a httle  while  they  came  to  a respectable  looking 
two-story  brick  house,  which  seemed  the  very  abode 
of  silence  and  of  darkness.  The  companion  of 
Charles  stepped  up  to  the  door,  on  which  he  gave 
two  or  three  gentle  knocks,  when  it  was  cautiously 
opened,  and  a female  voice  asked  in  a half  whisper, 
“ Who  is  there?” 

“ ’Tis  me,”  the  young  man  answered. 

“ But  who  is  me?” 

“ The  d 1 ! don’t  you  know  me  ?” 

“O,  is  it  you,  Dick?  Have  you  any  one  with 
you  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  open  the  door  and  admit  us.” 

The  door  was  instantly  opened;  and  the  young 
men  followed  the  portress  through  a dark  entry  to 
a door  at  its  extremity,  which,  on  being  thrown  open, 
gave  Charles  a view  of  a small,  but  elegantly  fur- 
nished apartment,  in  which  were  two  gentlemen  and 
three  ladies  s^ted  at  a table  with  wine  before  them. 

“ What  shall  I call  you?”  whispered  Charles’  com- 
panion. 

“ Jack  Robinson,”  was  the  immediate  reply. 

A chair  was  then  set  for  Mr.  Robinson;  wine 
was  ordered  for  Mr.  Robinson  ; and  every  one  pre- 
sent, particularly  a little  dark- eyed  girl,  seemed 
anxious  to  show  attention  to  Mr.  Robinson.  No 

wonder  that  Charles’  head — ^not  right  before 

should  soon  become  completely  turned,  nor  that  he 
should  think  it  impossible  to  spend  too  much,  where 
all  were  so  agreeable,  and  one  so  beautiful ; and  he 
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called  for  bottle  after  bottle,  paying  for  each  as  it 
was  put  on  the  table,  until  his  pocket-book  contained 
less,  by  at  least  twenty  dollars,  than  when  he  sat 
down.  He  now  ordered  another  bottle.  It  was 
placed  before  him ; but  when  he  prepared  to  pay  for  it, 
his  pocket-book  was  missing.  He  started  to  his  feet, 

“ I have  been  robbed !”  he  exclaimed. 

“ Where  ? where  ?”  was  eagerly  demanded. 

“ Here !”  said  he,  striking  the  table  with  his  clench- 
ed hand,  “ here  in  this  very  room.” 

“ O impossible !” 

“ I tell  you  it  is  true ! and,  by  Heaven ! I will  not 
stir  one  step  from  this  J>lace,  until  my  property  is 
restored.” 

“ How  dare  you,  sir !”  said  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  a tall,  bony  virago,  “ how  dare  you  accuse  any 
one  in  my  house  of  stealing  ?” 

say  I have  lost  my  pocket-book,”  he  vocifera- 
ted, “ and  some  one  of  you  has  it.” 

“ It’s  a lie .'”  said  the  young  man  that  introduced 
him,  “ and  that  pays  you  for  the  lie  you  gave  me  in 
the  street.”.  ^ ' 

Charles,  in  a paroxysm  of  fury,  snatched  up  an 
empty  bottle,  which  he  hurled  at  the  head  of  the 
young  man — ^who  instantly  measured  his  length  on 
the  floor.  A scene  of  indescribable  confusion  now 
ensued,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  termi- 
nated in  the  death  of  Charles — for  men  and  women 
were  all  upon  him  at  once — ^but  for  the  timely  inter- 
position of  a female,  who  rushed  from  an  adjoining 
room,  and  threw  herself  between  him  and  his  assail- 
ants. 
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“ Cowardly  wretches !”  she  exclaimed,  in  a tone 
and  attitude  that  would  have  made  her  fortune  on 
the  stage,  “ he  is  but  (me 

“ Get  out  of  the  way,  Louise,  get  out  of  the  way  !” 
exclaimed  the  mistress ; as  with  one  of  the  candle- 
sticks she  attempted  to  follow  up  a blow  which 
Charles  had  just  received  from  one  of  the  gentle- 
men. 

“ I will  not  get  out  of  the  way.  I will  not  suffer 
you  to  dip  your  hands  in  his  blood !” 

“ By  Heavens ! Louise,  if  you  do  not  get  out  of  the 
way,  I will  stab  him  through  you !”  said  Charles’ 
late  favourite,  the  little,  dark-eyed  girl. 

“Do,  Zaire,  do,  and  add  murder  to  the  rest  of 
your  crimes.” 

“ And  if  I don’t,”  said  Zaire,  as  she  brandished  a 
poniard,  which  she  always  carried  with  her,  “ may 
I be .” 

“Stop,”  said  a person  who  had  followed  Louise 
from  the  other  room,  and  now  caught  the  raised 
hand  of  the  infuriated  Zaire. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  assailing  party,  seeing 
that  matters  were  likely  to  take  a different  turn  from 
what  they  had  expected,  now  demanded  a parley, 
and  a parley  was  granted.  They  complained  strong- 
ly of  the  injustice  they  had  suffered,  in  having  been 
accused  of  theft,  whereas,  upon  their  honour  they 
had  never  seen  the  gentleman  have  a pocket-book, 
nor  did  they  believe  he  had  had  any ; and  Charles, 
who  was  now  perfectly  sober,  it  having  “ pleased  the 
devil,  drunkenness,  to  give  place  to  the  devil,  wrath,” 
declared  upon  his  honour,  that  he  not  only  had  had 
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a pocket-book,  but  that  every  one  in  the  room  must 
have  seen  it. 

“ It  is  evident,”  said  Louise,  in  whom  Charles  now 
first  recognized  his  old  acquaintance  Jessy  Field, 
“ that  the  gentleman  has  lost  his  pocket-book,  and  it 
must  he  founds'' 

“ Yes,”  said  the  gentleman  who  had  followed  her 
into  the  room,  “ and  mark  me,  my  good  firiends,  it 
shall  he  fmcnd.^' 

“ Why,”  said  little  dark-eyed  Zaire,  in  the  most 
gentle  tone  imaginable,  “ the  gentleman  might  have 
dropped  it  on  the  carpet,  in  trying  to  get  it  into  his 
pocket,  for  he  certainly  was  drunk  enough  to  make 
any  mistake  in  the  world ; and  I think  he  might  as 
well  have  made  some  search  for  it,  before  he  accused 
us  of  robbing  him.” 

Search  was  now  made,  and,  sure  enough,  on  the 
carpet,  not  far  fi"om  where  Charles  sat,  was  found  the 
cause  of  all  the  disturbance;  but  whether  it  had 
really  been  dropped  on  the  floor  by  Charles,  or 
whether  it  had  been  thrown  there  by  Zaire,  was  left 
to  conjecture,  and  no  one  thought  fit  to  give  utterance 
to  his  conjecture.  Accompanied  by  “ regret,  remorse, 
and  shame,”  Charles  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  as  he 
threw  himself  into  bed,  he  exclaimed  in  the  words  of 
Cassio,  “ O thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine  ! if  thou  hast 
no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — devil.” 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

Pope. 


To  Miss  Mary  Hunter. 

You  complain,  my  dear  Mary,  of  the  shortness  of 
my  letters ; yet,  if  you  did  but  consider,  under  what 
circumstances  they  are  written,  you  would  wonder 
at  the  length  of  them.  From  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  at  which  I am  generally  suffered  to  retire,  I 
find  it  impossible  to  rise  early  enough  for  any  thing, 
but  barely  to  hurry  on  my  clothes,  ere  I am  called 
down  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast  I am  obliged  to 
dress,  to  receive,  or  make,  calls,  go  a shopping— not 
that  I have  a great  deal  to  buy,  but  that  is  one  way 
of  killing"  time — or  walk  in  Broadway  ; and  thus  I 
am  engaged,  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  After 
dinner,  if  I do  not  make  one  of  a party  to  the  the- 
atre, a concert,  or  the  many  other  places  where  one’s 
evenings  are  generally  spent,  I am  sure  to  be  engaged 
in  preparation  for  the  dissipation  that  is  to  com- 
mence at  the  time  when  you,  Mary,  are  repairing  to 
your  pillow  ; so  that,  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  there 
is  hardly  one,  except  the  few  necessary  for  the  reno- 
vation of  exhausted  nature,  that  is  not  given  to  the 
world.  But  now  to  the  answers  you  require.  And, 
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— How  I like  the  people  I have  been  thrown 
amongst  this  winter  ? Indeed,  Mary,  I can  hardly 
tell ; for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tenniswoods, 
and  you  know  my  opinion  of  them,  I know  too  little 
of  the  people  here,  who  are  never  seen  in  their  real 
characters,  more  than  in  dishabille,  after  ten  in  the 
morning,  to  have  formed  a liking  or  disliking  to 
them,  except  for  one  passion,  and  that  is  pride,  which 
is  too  glaring  to  remain  long  unnoticed,  even  by 
the  most  superficial  observer.  In  the  Tenniswoods, 
and  some  others,  it  is  pride  of  family  ; in  the  Money- 
flushes  and  Mallets,  pride  of  wealth  ; and  in  a few, 
the  pride  of  talent ; but  the  great,  the  pervading  pride 
of  this  people,  is  the  pride  of  fashion,  which,  to  alter 
a line  of  Pope,  may  truly  be  said 

“ To  fill,  to  bound,  connect,  and  equal  all.” 


And  to  be  the  fashion,  seems  now  the  only  distinc- 
tion worth  a struggle.  Were  these  struggles  always 
honourable,  even  in  the  paraphrastic  sense  of  that 
word,  they  would  excite  only  ridicule ; but  when  we 
see  people,  otherwise  respectable,  descend  to  every 
possible  meanness,  to  take  the  lead  of  their  friends 
in  the  pattern  of  a dress,  the  fashion  of  a cap,  or  the 
colour  of  a riband,  contempt  is  too  weak  a word  to 
express  what  every  unbiassed  observer  must  feel. 
You  next  ask  if,  on  acquaintance,  I do  not  think 
more  favourably  of  Olmsted  than  I did  ? I answer. 
No ; and  what  was,  at  first,  dislike,  has  now  settled 
into  aversion.  Then  I merely  fancied,  what  now  I 
kn<m  him  to  be— utterly  destitute  of  every  wdrthy 
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principle.  How  I know  it,  the  following  note,  which 
I lately  received,  will  inform  you. 

Margaret  Hosmer, 

By  the  remembrance  of  the  hours  which  we  have 
passed  together  in  innocence  and  peace  ; by  the  rec- 
titude of  your  own  heart,  and  the  purity  of  your 
character ; and  by  your  regard  for  your  welfare  here, 
and  your  hopes  of  happiness  hereafter,  I conjure  you 
beware  of  the  villain  Olmsted,  who  seeks  but  to  de- 
stroy ! Humiliating  as  it  is  for  me  to  be  the  pubhsher 
of  my  own  shame,  for  your  sake  I will  confess,  that, 
through  the  arts  of  that  worst  of  men,  a miserable 
outcast  from  society  is  your  once  happy  friend, 

Jessy  Field. 

Poor,  poor  Jessy,  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  thee  ! 
And  what,  Mary,  after  reading  the  note  of  my  poor 
lost  friend,  must  be  my  feelings  towards  her  undoer  1 
O,  that  I could  put 

“ into  every  honest  haind  a whip 
To  lash  the  villain  naked  through  the  world !” 

To  your  third  question,  whether  Charles  has  not 
begun  to  lose  his  reserve  ? I am  sorry  to  have  to 
answer.  Not  a whit ; for,  though  we  have  been  thrown 
much  together  of  late,  he  continues  to  treat  me  with 
the  cool  formality  of  our  first  meeting ; and  when, 
by  listening  to  the  vapid  nothings  of  the  brainless 
beings  around  me,  I have  endeavoured  to  pique  him 
to  something  like  a show  of  resentment,  he  looks  on 
with  such  quiet  indifference,  that  I am  often  tempted 
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to  think  his  love  for  me  was  more  of  the  fancy  than 
of  the  heart  j and  O,  Mary,  what  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing does  that  thought  give  rise  to ! Yet,  it  were 
better,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be  so  ; for,  if  my  father 
persists  in  the  design,  which  his  tacit  approbation  of 
the  attentions  of  Olmsted,  and  strange  treatment  of 
Charles,  lead  me  to  fear  he  now  entertains,  of  sepa- 
rating us  for  ever,  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  for 
me  to  know,  that  but  one  of  us  would  sulFer.  As  to 
the  reason  you  assign  for  the  strangeness  of  his  con- 
duct— the  accident  of  having  passed  him  in  the 
street,  without  seeming  to  notice  him — it  is  too  ridi- 
culous to  deserve  a moment’s  consideration.  Yet, 
should  it  be  so,  it  is  only  another  proof 

“ how  slight  a thing  will  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ; 

A something  light  as  air — a look — 

A word  unkind— or  wrongly  takenj”  • 

nay,  the  very  absence  of  a word  or  look  may  do  it. 
I must  now  lay  down  my  pen,  Mary,  to  let  my  hair 
be  dressed  for  a party  at  Mrs.  Worthington’s,  where 
I expect  to  meet  Charles ; so  I will  leave  my  letter 
open  for  any  thing  I may  have  to  put  into  it  when  I 
return. 


’Tis  near  two  o’clock,  and  I have  just  returned 
from  one  of  the  most  splendid  parties  I have  wit- 
nessed this  season,  at  which  I have  danced  until  I 
am  hardly  able  to  stand.  And  such  dances,  Mary ! — 
the  inspiring  galop,  and  intoxicating  waltz — I could 
dance  them  for  ever  ! But  I did  not  see  Charles,  as 
I expected ; and,  though  his  inseparable,  Chilling- 
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worth,  was  there,  I could  not  muster  sufficient  cou- 
rage to  ask  for  him.  I hope  he  is  not  ill ; but,  above 
all,  I hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  stories  I have  lately 
heard ; for  it  has  been  whispered  to  me,  that  he  is 
not  the  strictly  moral  young  man  he  was  in  Blooms- 
bury. But  I will  not  believe  them — no,  I will  not 
believe  them ! Olmsted,  as  usual,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  approach  me,  after  my  entrance ; but,  fortunately, 
the  engagements  I had  made  a week  ago,  for  this 
party,  prevented  my  dancing  with  him.  Tired,  sleepy, 
and,  perhaps,  a little  chagrined,  that  I could  not  see 
every  body  I wished,  I now,  my  dear  Mary,  bid  you 
Good  night ! 

Margaret  Hosmer. 
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CHAPTER  XIIT. 

This  can  be  no  trick. 

Shakspeare. 

“ What !”  exclaimed  Chillingworth,  as  he  entered 
Charles’  room  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Worthington^ 
party,  “not  ready  yet?  Do  you  know  it  is  after 
nine  ?” 

“Yes,”  returned  Charles,  very  quietly. 

“ Why  then  are  you  not  ready  ?” 

“ Because  1 have  concluded  not  to  go.” 

“ Not  to  go  ! Why  man,  ’twill  be  the  most  splendid 
thing  that  has  been  given  this  winter.  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington’s parties  are  always  the  best  in  the  city.” 

“ I dare  say  they  are, — I am  sure  I was  highly 
pleased  with  her  last,  but  not  being  in  a merry  mood 
to-night,  I have  concluded  not;  t6  go.” 

“ You  are  something  of  a riddle,  Warner,”  said 
his  friend,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  apartment. 

“ One,  however,  not  very  difficult  to  read,”  answer- 
ed Charles.  “ I am  sick  of  my  present  pursuits,  and 
sick  of  the  frivolous  beings  around  me,”  he  continu- 
ed, as  he  threw  his  cloak  around  rfm,  and  left  the 
hotel.  The  night  was  intensely  cold,  but  beautifully 
clear.  Not  a speck  was  to  be  seen  in  the  blue  ex- 
panse, and  over  the  tranquil  city,  the  full  moon 
poured  a flood  of  silvery  light.  Without  knowing. 
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or  indeed  caring,  whither  he  went,  he  walked  for- 
ward, indulging  those  feelings  of  melancholy  which 
moonlight  never  failed  to  inspire ; and,  though 
walldng  in  the  midst  of  a crowd,  was  unconscious  of 
every  thing  around  him,  until  the  words,  “ Please, 
sir,  give  me  the  price  of  a loaf  of  bread !”  struck 
upon  his  ear.  He  never  had  been  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  misery,  and  now,  as  he  looked  upon  the  shiver- 
ing little  wretch  before  him — a boy,  seemingly, 
scarce  eight  years  old — a feeling  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary pity  filled  his  heart,  and  dropping  a piece  of 
silver  into  the  extended  hand  of  the  child,  he  passed  on. 

“ I have  done  wrong,”  said  he,  suddenly  stopping, 
“ the  mite  I gave  can  afford  but  partial  relief,  and 
surely  the  parents  who  could  send  a child  like  that 
into  the  street  on  such  a night  as  this,  must  be  suf- 
fering the  extreme  of  want.  I will  go  home  with 
him,  and  see  what  I can  do  for  the  alleviation  of 
their  miseries.”  On  the  instant  he  turned,  and 
seeing  the  boy  crossing  the  street,  he  followed  him ; 
first  a short  distance  along  the  east  side  of  Broadway, 
then  down  a street  leading  to  the  most  infamous 
part  of  the  city,  and  finally  up  a dark,  narrow  alley, 
at  the  extremity  of  which,  he  disappeared  in  a cellar. 
Charles  thinking  it  best  to  reconnoitre,  ere  he  enter- 
ed upon  the  premises,  approached  a stuffed,  patched, 
and  cobwebbed  window,  through  whose  only  unbro- 
ken pane,  he  obtained  a full  view  of  the  interior. 

It  was  a small  room,  about  eight  by  twelve — ^with 
a very  low  ceiling,  discoloured  by  damps  and  smoke, 
and  patched  with  many  kinds  of  paper.  In  the 
upper  end  was  a corner  partitioned  off  for  a bar. 
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lighted  by  a candle  stuck  in  a porter  bottle,  which 
gave  a full  view  of  a few  jugs  and  demi-johns ; three 
or  four  half-filled,  greasy-looking  decanters,  and  as 
many  unrinsed  tumblers.  In  the  lower  end  was  a 
truckle  bed,  on  which  the  clothes  lay  in  a roll ; and 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a large  stove,  around 
which  were  seated  some  ten  or  twelve  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  sexes,  and  colours. 

“Well,  Tommy,  what  luck  to  night?”  said  a 
large,  heavy-browed  woman  standing  in  the  bar, 
whose  face,  half  obscured  by  the  masses  of  black 
hair  that  fell  around  it  in  most  admired  disorder, 
seemed  of  the  colour  and  texture  of  dirty  canvass,  as 
the  little  mendicant  approached. 

“ O !”  he  answered  with  an  oath  as  large  as  him- 
self, “ very  bad !” 

“ I hope  you  got  enough  to  pay  me,  though.” 

“ And  what  if  I ha’nt  ?” 

“ I shall  have  to  put  your  light  out,  that’s  all.” 

“ May  be  you  will ! But  how  much  do  I owe  you, 
mother  ?” 

“ Don’t  call  me  mother,  you  devil’s  brat !”  exclaim- 
ed the  woman. 

“ May  be  you  don’t  like  it,”  grinned  the  urchin. 
“ But  come,  how  much  do  I owe  you  ?” 

“ For  three  poneys^  and  three  cents  worth  o’  cake, 
that’s  ninepence;  and  a half  a pint  of  common  gin, 
and  a three-penny  loaf  of  bread  whatyour  granny  got.” 

“Let  granny  pay  her  own  debts,  blame  her,  I 
wont  pay  nothing  for  nobody  but  myself,  so  give  me 
another  pmey^  and  a cents  worth  o’  cake’,  and  here’s 
a shillen  for  you.” 
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“ Tommy’s  flush  to  night,”  said  a rather  pretty, 
but  sluttish  looking  girl,  whose  waist  was  encircled 
by  the  arm  of  a fellow,  who  had  ruffian  written  in 
every  line  of  his  countenance. 

“ Won’t  you  treat  me,  Tommy !” 

a You  bed  — d!”  said  the  little  scoundrel,  as 
he  tossed  off  his  jponey — nearly  half  a gill  of  gin — 
“ I don’t  git  my  money  so  easy  as  for  to  treat  every 
body.  Besides,  I ’spect  I shill  have  to  shift  my  quar- 
ters, for  a gentleman  tell’d  me  if  he  ever  kitch’d  me 
any  more  in  Broadway,  he’d  send  me  to  the  watch- 
house  ; so  I kinder  think  I’ll  take  my  stand  in  Chat- 
ham-street  for  awhile ; and  arter  all,  I don’t  know 
but  its  the  best  place  o’  the  two,  for  the  gentlemen 
what  walk  in  Broadway,  for  all  their  gold  chains, 
ha’nt  no  more  money  to  spare  than  any  body  else.” 

Charles  turned,  and  retraced  his  steps,  determining, 
as  he  drew  his  cloak  more  closely  round  him,  not  to 
suffer  his  compassion  to  be  So  easily  excited  for  the 
future . He  continued  to  walk  up  Broadway,  “ chew- 
ing the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,”  when,  as  he 
crossed  Prince-street,  a man  fell  on  the  walk  before 
him.  He  hastened  to  raise  him,  but,  from  the  strong 
convulsions  in  which  the  poor  creature  was,  he  found 
it  impossible.  As  there  was  no  one  near  to  afford 
him  any  assistance,  he  called  aloud  for  the  watch, 
but  the  deafiiess  of  our  city  watchmen  is  proverbial. 
However,  after  he  had  become  nearly  hoarse  with 
calling,  two  of  the  mis-named  Guardians  of  the 
Night  did  make  their  appearance ; but,  instead  of 
offering  the  assistance  they  were  called  to  render, 
they  merely  observed  with  a shrug,  “ we  know  him !” 
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and  immediately  walked  away.  As  they  left  them, 
the  poor  man  seemed  a little  to  recover,  and  uttered 
with  a groan,  “ O the  cohc ! the  colic  This  excla- 
mation suggested  the  first  idea  to  Charles  what  he 
could  do  for  the  relief  of  the  sufierer,  so,  running  to 
the  nearest  public  house,  he  returned,  with  a tumbler 
of  brandy,  a good  part  of  which  he  poured  down  the 
throat  of  the  afflicted  man. 

“ Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,”  said  the  man,  as 
he  rose  a minute  after ; “do  not  let  me  give  you  any 
more  trouble — I am  now  quite  well.” 

“My  only  trouble,”  said  Charles,  “has  been  to 
know  how  I could  be  of  service  to  you.” 

“ You  are  very  good,  sir,  very  good  indeed.  I’m 
sure  I shall  long  have  reason  to  remember  you.  Do 
not  let  me  keep  you  any  longer  in  the  cold.  So  good 
night,  sir !”  Saying  this,  with  a bow  as  expressive 
of  gratitude  as  a bow  could  possibly  be,  the  stran- 
ger— a tall,  dark,  cadaverous-looking  being,  in  a fight 
bombazine  coat,  out  at  elbows,  and  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat,  corduroy  pantaloons,  and  a glazed  cap — 
walked  away.  Charles  then  returned  with  the 
tumbler,  and  to  pay  for  the  brandy  he  had  got;  for 
which  purpose,  as  he  happened  not  to  have  any  small 
change  about  him,  he  put  his  hand  into  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  frock,  to  get  out  his  pocket-book — 
It  was  not  there.  Thinking  he  might  have  dropped 
it  while  bending  over  the  sick  man,  he  hurried  back 
to  the  spot,  but  it  was  no  where  to  be  found;  and  on 
farther  examination,  he  discovered  that  his  watch, 
which,  contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  had 
continued  to  wear  in  his  fob,  had  gone  off  with  the 
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pocket-book.  With  a muttered  malediction  on  the 
rascality  of  one  half  of  mankind,  and  the  stupidity 
of  the  other,  he  returned  to  his  hotel ; but  as  he  was 
about  to  retire  for  the  night  in  no  enviable  frame  of 
mind,  his  eye  chanced  to  light  upon  some  lines 
of  Bryant — ^that  sweetest  of  American  poets — which, 
by  restoring  him  in  imagination  to  the  scenes  he 
loved,  soon  set  the  “ Blues”  to  flight ; and,  with  a 
mind  more  at  ease  than  it  had  been  since  his  New 
Yearns  Frolic^  Charles  retired  to  rest,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  many  nights,  he  dreamed  of  Margaret 
Hosmer,  and  Bloomsbury,  without  being  crossed  by 
the  hated  form  of  Olmsted. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Strange  as  it  seems — yet  with  extremes!  grief 
Is  linked  a mirth. 

Byron. 

“ My  dear  Warner,”  exclaimed  Chillingworth 
gayly,  as  he  entered  Charles’  room  the  next  morning, 
“ you  do  not  know  what  you  lost  by  not  accom- 
panying me  last  night !” 

“ Not  exactly,”  said  Charles,  with  a smile,  and  re- 
ferring to  his  last  night’s  adventure, — “ but  within  a 
few  shillings,  I believe.” 

“ Within  a few  shillings  ! — My  dear  fellow,  not 
within  pounds.  We  have  had  nothing  like  it  the 
whole  season.  I have  been  seriously  thinking  of 
getting  up  a new  edition  of  the  Feast  of  Roses, 
with  alterations,  in  celebration  of  it.  Take  these 
lines  as  a specimen. 

“ And  there  were  glancing  eyes  about, 

And  cheeks  that  would  not  dare  shine  out 
In  open  day,  but  thought  they  might 
Look  lovely  then,  because  ’twas  night ! 

And  all  were  free  and  wandering. 

And  all  exclaimed  to  all  they  met. 

That  never  did  the  season  bring 
A party  half  so  brilliant  yet ; 

The  moon  had  never  shed  a light 
So  clear  as  that  which  blessed  them  there, 

The  roses  ne’er  shone  half  so  bright, 

8* 
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Nor  they  themselves  looked  half  so  fair. 

And  then  the  sounds  of  joy, — the  beat 
Of  tabors,  and  of  dancing  feet ; 

The  merry  laughter ” 

But  no,  that  will  never  do— “Merry  laughter,” 
would  be  in  very  bad  keeping.  And  again, 

“ But  the  gentlest  of  all  are  those  sounds,  full  of  feeling. 

That  soft  from  the  lips  of  some  lover  are  stealing, — 

Some  lover,  who  knows  all  the  heart-touching  power 
Of  a whisper  and  sigh  at  this  magical  hour. 

Oh!  best  of  delights,  as  it  every  where  is, 

To  be  near  the  loved  one, — what  a rapture  is  his, 

Who  in  wax-light  and  music  thus  sweetly  may  glide 
T%rough  the  crowded  saloon,  with  that  one  by  his  side  I 
If  woman  can  make  the  worst  wilderness  dear. 

Think,  think  what  a heaven  she  must  make  of  it  here  /” 

“ Ton  my  word,  Chillingworth,”  said  Charles, 
laughing,  “ your  new  edition  will  be  a great  im- 
provement upon  its  predecessors.” 

“ The  natural  consequence  of  preparing  it  under 
the  influence  of  such  bright  eyes  as  Miss  Hosmer’s.” 

“ Miss  Hosmer?” 

“ Yes,  your  fair  neighbour.  I have  often  won- 
dered, Warner,  how  it  was  possible  for  you  to  have 
been  so  long  acquainted  with  a creature  like  her,  and 
yet  remain  your  own  master.” 

“ Mr.  Chillingworth,”  said  Charles,  gravely.  “ you 
will  oblige  me  by  never  attempting  a jest  on  that 
subject.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Warner,”  said  Chillingworth, 
with  equal  gravity,  “ but  you  know,  I could  not 
reasonably  infer  from  any  thing  I have  ever  seen  or 
heard,  that  I was  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
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Let  me,  however,  give  you  one  word  of  advice.  If, 
as  I now  suspect,  you  have  not  been  blind  to  the 
charms  of  Miss  Hosmer,  do  not,  by  any  appearance 
of  indifference,  suffer  her  to  fall  into  the  arms  of 
Olmsted,  whose  attentions  to  her  are  not-to  be  mis- 
taken, and  who  is  by  far  a more  dangerous  rival  than 
many  a younger  man.” 

“ Tell  me  one  thing,”  said  Charles,  with  some 
hesitation,  “ have  you  ever  perceived  that  Margaret 
— Miss  Hosmer — seemed  pleased  with  his  atten- 
tions ?” 

“ I never  have  ; and,  though  I do  not  think  she 
ever  has  been  pleased  with  them,  I would  not  argue 
from  thence  that  she  never  may  be  pleased  with  them, 
for  he  has  ‘ a tongue  would  wheedle  with  the  devil.’ 
Is  it  not  a little  strange,  Warner,”  continued  Chil- 
lingworth,  after  a short  silence,  “that  we  should 
have  been  so  much  together,  and  yet  know  so  little 
of  one  another?  I know  it  has  been  my  fault;  I 
should  have  set  the  example  of  unreservedness. 
Now,  however,  that  we  may  no  longer  be  such  stran- 
gers, I will  give  you  a little  history  of  myself.” 

“ Which,  if  I may  judge  from  what  I have  seen 
and  heard,  must  be  very  amusing,”  said  Charles. 

“ You  shall  hear,”  he  returned,  while  the  deepest 
gloom  overspread  his  usually  gay  countenance. 
“ But  let  us  walk,”  he  added,  hastily.  “ There  is 
no  place  like  Broadway  for  hearing  a long  story,  for 
when  you  are  tired  of  listening,  you  can  amuse 
yourself  with  what  is  passing  round  you.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


What  will  not  woman  when  she  loves 

, Rogers. 

A fearful  thing  that  love  and  death  may  dwell 

In  the  same  world  ! 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

And  now  I’m  in  the  world  alone ! 

ByroK. 

“ My  maternal  grandfather,”  Chillingworth  began, 
as  he  put  his  arm  within  Charles,  “ was  a Percy, — 
a relation,  as  he  said — and,  I suppose,  thought — of  the 
Northumberland  family  ; and,  as  became  the  scion 
of  so  noble  a stock,  when  the  Colonies  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  he 
remained  true  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  nearly  all  his  worldly  possessions.  My 
mother  was  his  only  child — the  image  of  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  whose  early  loss  he  never  ceased  to  lament 
— and  the  full  flood  of  his  affections,  which  had  not 
been  suffered  to  waste  itself  in  the  world,  was  now 
poured  out  upon  the  darling  of  his  age ; and  if  I may 
judge  from  what  remained  after  years  of  sorrow  had 
done  their  utmost  to  rob  her  of  it,  her  beauty  must 
have  been  great  enough  to  awaken  that  affection 
which  springs  from  pride,  even  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
a less  loving  nature  than  my  grandfather.  In  spite 
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of  the  obnoxious  politics  of  her  father,  more  than  one 
of  the  most  respectable  young  gentlemen  of  her  na- 
tive state  became  a suitor  for  the  fair  hand  of  Cathe- 
rine Percy.  But  my  grandfather  had  suffered  too 
much  from  those  he  was  pleased  to  call  rebels^  to 
bestow  his  all  upon  one  of  their  descendants,  particu- 
larly as  their  wishes  were  not  seconded  by  her’s. 
At  length  came  one  to  whom,  though  a stranger,  my 
grandfather  would  willingly  have  given  his  daugh- 
ter, because  he  discovered  in  him  one  of  his  own 
political  creed.  But,  though  the  stranger  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  win  the  heart,  he 
sought  not  the  hand  of  the  old  man’s  daughter,  and 
when  months  were  passed  in  this  manner,  my  grand- 
father, grown  dubious  of  his  intentions,  intimated  a 
wish  that  their  acquaintance  should  be  discontinued. 
With  a countenance  clouded  with  sorrow,  the  young 
man  bowed  a ready  acquiescence ; and  that  very 
night  my  mother  deserted  the  paternal  roof  for  that  of 
one,  who,  a few  months  after,  abandoned  her  to  want 
and  misery.  She  then  sought  the  forgiveness  of  her 
father,  which  was  not  accorded ; for  the  poor  old 
man  had  loved  too  deeply,  and  trusted  too  fondly,  to 
be  ready  to  forgive ; and  the  father  and  daughter 
were  never  permitted  to  meet  again  on  earth: 

“ In  a miserable  tenement,  in  an  obscure  lane  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  the  dwelling  of  a poor  washer- 
woman, who  had  given  my  mother  a shelter,  when 
her  own  wealthy  friends  would  not,  did  my  eyes 
first  open  on  the  light  of  day ; and  in  that  misera- 
ble abode  did  my  mother  spend  the  first  three  or 
four  years  of  my  life,  supporting  herself  and  me  by 
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her  needle.  Afterwards  she  kept  a school  for  child- 
ren in  a more  respectable  part  of  the  city,  and  small 
as  must  have  been  the  profits  of  her  business,  she 
managed  to  spare  enough  out  of  them  to  bestow 
upon  me  a tolerable  education.  . Whatever  the  faults 
of  my  mother  had  been  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood, 
as  a mother^  she  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  mortal  to  be.  When  about  seventeen,  Mr.  Clif- 
ton, one  of  the  first  merchants  in  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  best  men,  took  me  into  his  Counting  House,  with 
the  promise — should  my  future  conduct  correspond 
with  my  present  appearance — of  one  day  establish- 
ing me  in  business.  This  gentleman  had  a daughter 
about  my  own  age, — a fair  girl,  much,  very  much 
like  Alice  Tenniswood, — the  same  bright  sunny 
tresses,  the  same  soft  blue  eye,  and  the  same  sylph- 
like form,  and  the  same  almost  every  thing,  except 
that  her  cheek  was  paler  than  Miss  Tennis  woo  d^s, 
and  her  general  spirits  less  buoyant,  which  was  ow- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  loneliness  of  her  life,  for,  as  she 
had  early  lost  her  mother,  and  never  had  either  bro- 
ther or  sister,  her  childhood  and  girlhood  had  been 
passed  in  the  most  melancholy  seclusion,  with  no 
companion  but  a governess,  of  more  acquirements 
than  amiability.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that 
in  a little  time  I should  become  madly  in  love  with 
one  in  whom  were  realized  all  my  day  dreams  of 
the  beauty,  the  purity,  the  heavenliness  of  woman  ? 
or  that  one,  who  in  reality  knew  nothing  of  this 
working  day  world,  should  soon  return  the  love  she 
had  inspired  in  the  heart  of  the  only  young  man 
with  whom  she  had  ever  been  permitted  to  hold  the 
slightest  intercourse  ? 
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How  poor — how  utterly  inadequate  is  lan^age  to 
describe  the  rapturous  thrill  that  shot  through  my 
heart,  when  assured  that  the  love,  for  which,  at  that 
moment,  I would  have  bartered  all  my  hopes  of 
Heaven,  was  really  mine  ! If  you  have  loved — as 
I hope  you  have — you  will  fully  understand  the  de- 
lirium of  my  feelings  at  that  blissful  moment,  when 
whole  ages  of  happiness  seemed  condensed  into  a 
minute^s  space.  If  you  have  not,  the  attempt  to 
portray  it  would  be  fruitless ; for  what  to  you  would 
seem  the  wildest  exaggeration,  would  be  as  little 
like  the  reality  as  the  icicle — glittering,  but  cold — 
is  to  the  bright  and  burning  fires  of  Heaven  ! To 
think  of  marriage  at  my  time  of  life,  with  nothing 
but  my  miserable  salary  to  depend  upon — a preca- 
rious dependence  at  the  best — out  of  which  my  mo- 
ther was  to  be  supported,  for  her  declining  health  had 
obliged  her  some  time  before  to  relinquish  her  school, 
was  little  short  of  madness  ! But  to  live  without 
my  Mary  I felt  to  be  utterly  impossible  ! I knew  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  solicit  the  consent  of 
her  father  to  our  union,  for  if  my  poverty  was  not, 
our  extreme  youth  would  be  a sufficient  objection, 
and  I could  expect  nothing  but  that  he  would  imme- 
diately separate  us.  So  taking  counsel  only  from 
the  wild  passions  of  our  own  hearts,  we  were  pri- 
vately married, — and  I was  happy  ^ you  think  ? No, 
Warner,  no— the  farthest  from  it  possible.  The 
consciousness  of  having  abused  the  confidence  of 
the  only  man  that  had  ever  seemed  to  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  my  fate,  rendered  me  miserable,  even  in  the 
arms  of  my  bride,  and  gave  me  in  the  presence  of 
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her  father  "the  feeling  of  an  escaped  convict,  who 
every  moment  stands  in  fear  of  apprehension.  But, 
great  as  was  my  unhappiness  at  first,  it  was  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  to  what  it  afterwards  became 
when  my  poor  Mary  found  herself  ‘ as  women  wish 
to  be  who  love  their  lords  and  the  wretchedness 
which  concealment  now  occasioned  her,  soon  had  a 
visible  effect  upon  her  health.  Her  father,  with  the 
watchful  eye  of  parental  love,  was  not  slow  in  per- 
ceiving the  alteration,  but,  as  he  was  above  suspi- 
cion, he  never  glanced  at  the  cause  ; and,  thinking 
a change  of  air  would  be  of  service  to  her,  sent  her 
to  an  aunt  in  Connecticut,  whose  dwelling  overlook- 
ed the  Sound.  By  his  request,  my  mother  accompa- 
nied her,  and  through  her  means  I was  duly  inform- 
ed of  every  thing  that  it  concerned  me  to  know. 

“ As  the  time  of  my  wife’s  confinement  approach- 
ed, I was  in  such  a state  of  nervous  excitement  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  attending  to  my  ordinary  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Clifton  very  soon  observed  it,  and  with 
the  solicitude  of  a parent  for  the  health  of  a son, 
obliged  me  to  confine  myself  to  my  room  for  near  a 
week,  and  I need  not  tell  you,  how  painfully  slow 
did  every  minute  seem  to  creep  away.  At  length  I 
received  a letter,  announcing  the  birth  of  a son. 
With  what  emotions  my  heart  was  filled,  when  my 
eye  fell  upon  the  words,  ' you  are  a father  P A fa- 
ther ! Could  it  be  possible  ? — I was  not  yet  twenty 
— And  a father  ! My  heart  swelled  nearly  to  burst- 
ing, and  throwing  myself  on  my  bed,  I wept  aloud. 
This  relieved  me.  I then  rose,  wrote  a note  to  Mr. 
Clifton,  in  which  I inclosed  the  letter  I had  just  re- 
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ceived,  and  hurried  to  the  stage  office.  While 
waiting  for  the  stage  to  set  out,  I was  joined  by 
Mr.  Clifton,  who  without  one  word,  or  even  look 
of  reproach,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  in  his 
usual  quiet  manner,  ‘ I will  go  with  you.’  But 

0 ! no  language  could  have  conveyed  so  keen  a re- 
proach to  my  heart  as  this  kindness,  so  wholly  un- 
deserved by  me  ! for  this  returning  good  for  the  evil 

1 had  done  him  was  really  heaping  coals  of  fire  up- 
on my  head.  When  we  arrived  in  Providence,  there 
was  a packet  ready  to  sail,  on  board  of  which  we 
embarked,  and  in  a few  hours  were  within  sight  of 
the  haven  of  our  hopes.  But  now,  as  the  tide  turn- 
ed, the  wind  died  away,  and  we  were  obliged  to  lie 
at  anchor  to  wait  the  return  of  one  or  the  other  of 
them, — and  thus  night  fell  around  u s. 

“ It  was  a glorious  night.  The  moon  shone  with 
a brightness  almost  dazzling,  and  the  flood  of  light 
she  poured  around  us,  cresting  with  silver  the  tiny 
waves  of  our  mimic  ocean,  gave  us  almost  as  good  a 
view  of  the  distant  shore  as  the  day  light  had  aflbrd- 
ed.  But,  though  I had  hitherto  had  a passion  for 
moonhght  and  water,  I had  now  no  eye  for  any  part 
of  the  scene,  but  the  scarcely  defined  outline  of  the 
little  village  in  which  stood  the  dwelling  of  my  Mary, 
which  I was  in  a fever  to  reach  ; and,  in  pity  to  my 
impatience,  a breeze  soon  sprung  up,  and  we  rapid- 
ly approached  the  shore.  As  we  were  landing,  a 
baleful  light  glared  suddenly  round  us.  We  hur- 
ried towards  the  house  of  Mary’s  aunt,  which  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  in  a very  few 
minutes  we  had  a full  view  of  it. — It  was  enveloped 
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in  flames  ! All  the  persons  belonging  to  the  packet 
had  accompanied  us,  but  our  united  efforts  to  save 
it  were  unavailing — it  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes ! — 
and — and — ” He  stopped,  looked  round,  as  if  fear* 
ful  of  being  overheard,  and  then  added  in  a startling 
tone  of  voice,  “ wife — mother — child — all  perished 
with  it  /”  After  a silence  of  many  minutes,  broken 
only  by  a kind  of  convulsive  breathing,  Chilling- 
worth  resumed  his  story  in  nearly  his  usual  manner. 

“ About  a year  after  this,  an  uncle  of  my  mother’s, 
who,  during  his  life,  would  not  have  given  a shilling 
to  save  me  from  starvation,  died,  and  left  me  the 
whole  of  his  immense  fortune,  on  condition  that  I 
should  take  his  name,  which  condition,  as  I had  no 
partiality  for  my  own,  I readily  complied  with,  and 
by  that  means  was  enabled  to  take  my  place  among 
the  wealthy  of  the  land.  For  a long  time  the  grief  of 
my  heart  would  make  its  way  to  my  countenance, 
where  it  excited  more  ridicule  than  commiseration  ; 
but  now,  though  it  is  my  constant  companion  in 
solitude,  I am  pretty  successful  in  keeping  it  out  of 
sight ; and,  as  I think  there  can  be  no  greater  folly 
in  social  life,  than  to  be  among  men,  and  yet,  ‘ not 
of  them,’  where  all  are  gay,  there  is  no  one  gayer 
than  I am.  My  excellent  father-in-law,  though 
deeply  stricken  by  the  death  of  his  adored  child,  still 
lives,  and  long  may  he  live,  to  show  to  the  rising 
generation  ^ what  good  men  are.’  ” 

The  example  of  Chillingworth,  was  now.  followed 
by  Charles,  and  this  opening  of  the  heart  between 
these  two  young  men,  added  ten  fold  to  the  strength 
of  their  friendship — -a  friendship  that  never  after  suf. 
fered  the  slightest  diminution. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gray. 

“ Nothing,”  said  Chillingworth,  one  morning,  in 
reply  to  some  remark  which  Charles  had  made, 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  that  conclusion. 
What ! Because  you  happened  to  meet  one  bad  boy, 
and  a worse  man,  does  it  follow  that  all  boys  and 
men,  who  have-  the  misfortune  to  be  poor,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  dishonest  ? Believe  me,  no  !” 

If  I may  judge  from  what  I have  seen  and  heard,” 
said  Charles,  “ the  poor  of  this  city  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  dissipated  and  depraved — a dis- 
tinction almost  without  a difference ; for,  in  my 
vocabulary,  dissipation  is  only  another  name  for  de- 
pravity.” 

“ It  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  true,  that  intempe- 
rance prevails,  to  an  alarming  degree,  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  our  citizens  ; and  intemperance  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  sure  precursor  of  total 
depravity.  Yet  are  there  hundreds  of  the  very  poor- 
est among  us,  whose  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are 
as  clearly  defined  as  our  own,  and,  what  is  more, 
who  act  with  a more  scrupulous  regard  to  them. 
This  is  not  mere  hearsay,  but  something  which, 
from  actual  observation,  I know ; for,  in  part  pay- 
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merit  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  I owe  to  the  memory 
of  her,  who  gave  a shelter  to  my  infancy,  I have 
long  made  it  my  business  to  follow  the  poor  into  the 
wretched  retreats  to  which  their  poverty  has  driven 
them,  and  the  trifle  which  I now  and  then  bestow 
upon  their  necessities,  is  amply  repaid  by  the  useful 
lessons  I derive  from  these  visits.  If  you  please  to 
accompany  me  this  morning  you  shall  have  ocular 
proof  of  what  I have  asserted.” 

“ I will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,”  replied  Charles ; 
and  the  young  men  set  out  immediately  on  their  tour 
of  observation. 

Their  first  visit  was  to  an  old  couple,  living  in  a 
small  garret,  in  an  obscure  street,  whom  they  found 
at  dinner,  which  consisted  barely  of  bread  and  tea, 
placed  on  a naked,  but  very  white,  pine  table.  This, 
with  a few  old  chairs,  and  a bed  in  one  corner,  con- 
stituted the  furniture  of  the  apartment ; and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  poverty,  it  had 
an  air  of  comfort  not  often  found  in  more  splendidly 
furnished  abodes ; and  its  occupants,  though,  like 
Darby  and  Joan, 

“ He  was  dropsical,  she  was  sore-eyed,” 

had  a look  of  cheerfulness,  which . the  children  of 
fortune  but  too  seldom  wear. 

“Well,”  said  Chillingworth,  after  some  preliminary 
conversation,  “ how  are  times  with  you  ?” 

“ Why,  God  be  thanked  !”  returned  the  old  man, 
“ we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  though  we  do 
sometimes,  without  consic^ering  how  much  better  we 
are  off  than  hundreds  of  our  kind,  every  way  mor^ 
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deserving.  In  the  first  of  the  winter,  to  be  sure, 
every  think  looked  dark  enough ; but  ’tis  a true  say- 
ing, that  ‘ it  is  always  darkest  before  day for,  in  the 
time  of  our  sorest  need,  you,  sir,  stept  in  to  our 
assistance,  and  may  the  Giver  of  all  good  reward 
you  ! and  now,  a strange  gentleman,  who  will  let 
us  call  him  nothing  but  Oraw,  the  Outcast^  has  got 
a situation  for  our  Johnny,  where  he  gets  his  two 
dollars  a-week  ; and  the  boss  promises  to  raise  him 
half  a dollar  by  the  first  of  May.’^ 

On  Charles  offering  the  old  woman  some  money, 
she  respectfully  declined  it,  saying,  “ No,  sir,  thank 
you.  The  wages  of  our  son,  with  what  we  make 
ourselves  at  picking  hair,  is  quite  enough  for  all  our 
wants.” 

From  the  garret  they  proceeded  to  the  back  room 
in  the  second  story  of  a wretched  building  in  the 
same  street,  the  door  of  which  was  opened  to  them, 
by  a poorly  clad,  and  sickly  looking  young  woman, 
in  whose  wasted  features  might  still  be  traced  the 
remains  of  former  beauty,  bearing  in  her  arms  a 
sweet  little  creature,  whose  budding  loveliness  seemed, 
even  thus  early,  to  suffer  from  the  worm  of  disease. 
Her  large  dark  eyes,  made  heavy  by  watching  and 
weeping,  lighted  up  on  the  appearance  of  Chilling- 
worth  ; and  some  of  its  former  colour  returned  to 
her  faded  cheek,  when,  to  his  inquiry  after  the  health 
of  her  husband,  she  answered  in  a sweet,  low  voice, 
“ O sir,  he  is  much,  much  better,  thank  you  !” 

» I am  delighted  to  hear  it,”  said  Chillingworth,  as 
he  and  Charles  followed  her  into  the  room— a little 
larger,  but  not  much  better  furnished,  than  the  one 
9^ 
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they  had  just  quitted;  and,  though  an  extremely 
cold  day,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  see  the  fire  that 
burned  in  the  hearth,  at  which  were  seated  a woman, 
almost  bent  double  with  age,  whose  sightless  orbs 
seenled  to  follow  the  motion  of  her  fingers,  busily 
employed  in  knitting,  and  a young  man,  apparently 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  supported  by  pillows 
in  an  arm  chair,  and  enveloped  in  blankets. 

“ I am  glad,  William,  to  see  you  up  once  more,” 
said  Chillingworth,  as  he  took  the  burning  hand  of 
the  invalid  ; “ and  Catherine  tells  me  you  are  much 
better  this  morning.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  William,  slowly,  and  in  a 
hollow  voice  ; I think  I am  something  better.  I 
had  not  much  cough — last  night — and  I slept  more — 
than  any  night — ^these  threa months.  And,”  he  added, 
with  a peculiar  smile,  “ I hope — or  rather,  expect — 
I shall  soon  be  well.” 

And  then,  sir,”  said  his  wife,  with  animation, 
“ we  shall  soon  be  able,  I hope,  to  pay  you  the  money 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  let  us  have ; but  your 
kindness  can  never  be  repaid.” 

“ Indeed,’Catherine,”  said  William,  “ we  are  deeply 
indebted— to  this  gentleman — but  let  us  not  forget— 
that  our  gratitude  is  more  especially  due — to  an- 
other.” 

“ Why,  certainly,  the  gentleman  who  calls  himself 
Oran,  the  Outcast^  has  been  kind,  very  kind  to  us ; 
but — ” 

“ I did  not  mean  him,  my  dear  but  rather  that 
Great  Friend— who,  in  the  hour  of  abandonment — 
by  those  on  whom  we  had  a natural  claim  for  assist- 
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ance,  brought  to  our  aid — ^both  this  gentleman — and 
Oran^  the  Outcast 

That  is  right,  my  son,”  said  the  feeble  voice  of 
the  old  woman.  “ Never  let  your  gratitude  to  an 
earthly  friend,  render  you  forgetful  of  what  you  owe 
your  heavenly  one.” 

Hush ! Charlie,  my  dear ! hush  !”  said  Catherine 
to  the  child  in  her  arms,  that  had  begun  to  be  rather 
troublesome  in  his  demands  on  the  attention  of  his 
mother. 

“ This  little  rogue,  then,  is  a namesake  of  mine  ?” 
said  Charles,  taking  the  child  from  its  mother  ; and, 
while  playing  with  it,  unperceived  by  the  parents, 
put  into  its  bosom  sufficient  to  .ensure  their  remem- 
brance, for  a time,  of  him  who  called  their  child  his 
namesake. 

“ Poor  Wilham !”  said  Chillingworth,  when  they 
had  got  into  the  street ; “ his  sufferings  here  will 
soon  be  at  an  end ; and  y6t,  though  to  every  other 
eye,  the  sentence  of  death  is  too  plainly  written  in 
his  countenance,  to  be  for  a moment  mistaken,  his 
poor  devoted  wife  thinks  she  sees  signs  of  amend- 
ment in  him.  Six  months  ago,  he  was  a fine,  hearty 
man,  supporting,  by  his  industry,  his  young  wife  and 
aged  mother  ; but,  by  neglecting  a cold,  caught  by 
working  in  the  rain,  he  was  thrown  upon  a sick  bed, 
to  which  he  has  been  confined  almost  ever  since  ; 
and,  though  he  has  suffered  much  in  body  and  in 
mind — more,  perhaps,  in  the  latter,  from  the  certainty 
of  the  destitution  to  which  his  parent,  wife,  and  help- 
less child,  must  be  reduced  on  his  death — I have 
never  heard  a murmur  escape  him.” 
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Their  next  visit  was  to  an  Irish  family,  living  at 
the  farther  extremity  of  a wretched  alley.  But, 
though  the  room  they  occupied  was  neither  spacious 
nor  comfortable,  every  thing  within  it  was  perfectly 
clean.  The  well  scrubbed  floor  had  been  lately  sand- 
ed ; the  few  chairs  were  arranged  so  as  to  give  all 
possible  room ; the  table,  on  which  were  three 
lighted  candles,  was  covered  with  a coarse  white 
cloth,  and,  on  a broad  unplaned  board,  laid  upon  the 
naked  cords  of  a bedstead,  lay  the  corse  of  a child. 
At  the  fire  sat  a couple  of  old  women  smoking,  and 
talking  in  a low  tone,  in  a language  not  understood 
by  the  young  men,  and  in  the  floor  stood  a short, 
stout,  middle-aged  woman,  wringing  her  hands  in 
all  the  violence  of  a mother’s  grief,  who  exclaimed, 
on  beholding  Chillingworth,  “ Och,  but  this  is  the 
sorrowful  house  for  you  to  come  to  this  morning,  sir  ! 
Happy  and  proud  was  I,  the  day  you  was  here  afore, 
when  you  give  my  poor,  dear,  wee  Mary,  the  silver 
dollar  for  bein’  a good  garl,  and  lamin’  her  book  so 
well ; and  now,  the  pride  of  my  heart,  and  the  com- 
fort of  my  life,  is  stretched  out  there  afore  you,  sir  ! 
But,  isn’t  she  the  purty  corpse  ?”  said  the  poor  wo- 
man, raising  the  thin  muslin  that  covered  the  face  of 
her  child,  and  gazing,  with  all  her  heart  in  her  eyes, 
upon  those  cold  and  rigid  features,  which  death 
had  robbed  of  all  their  beauty,  save  the  smile  that 
beamed 

“ So  fixed  and  holy  from  that  marble  brow,” 
which  he  still  suffered  to  linger  there,  as  if 

“ he  dared  not  steal 

The  signet-ring  of  Heaven.” 
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But  purty  she  always  was,”  continued  the  moth&  ; 
aye,  and  more  than  purty — she  was  good.  Yes, 
my  darlin’,  you  was  good  here,  and  now  you’re  an 
angel  in  heaven,  astore  ! Och,  sir,  what  will  I do 
without  her?  and  what  will  her  poor  father  do,  whose 
heart  was  fairly  bound  up  in  her  ?” 

“ Yours  is  certainly  a great  affliction,”  said  Chil- 
lingworth  ; “ but  we  should  remember,  that  submis* 
sion  to  the  will  of  Heaven  is  our  duty  here.” 

“ Indeed,  and  I know  that  well,  sir  ; but  though  I 
do  all  I can  to  keep  imder  my  grief,  it  somehow  or 
other  is  always  gettin’  the  better  of  me ; and,  Och  ! 
’tis  hard  for  a mother  to  part  with  her  child ; and 
she  was  sich  a comfort  till  us  ! In  the  fall,  when  her 
father  was  bad  with  the  pleurisy,  and  myself  with 
the  faver-nager,  she  was  like  a little  ould  womarl 
about  the  house,  she  was  so  handy.  And  thin,  she 
would  sit  at  the  bed-side,  and  read  the  prayers,  or 
some  good  book  for  us ! but  now,  we  have  no  one  40 
lighten  our  hearts  in  sickness  or  sorrow.  Och,  Mary, 
Mary  darlin’,  but  ’tis  hard  to  give  you  up !” 

“ Where  is  the  good  man,  this  morning  ?”  asked 
Chillingworth,  with  the  view  of  drawing  the  thoughts 
of  the  mother  from  dwelling  on  her  child. 

He’s  jist  stept  out  to  spake  to  the  sexton.  We 
was  afeard  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  her  into  the 
church  ground,  they  ask  so  much ; and,  though  I 
dare  say  she’d  be  jist  as  well  in  Potter’s  Field,  ’twoud 
be  a great  comfort  to  us  to  be  able  to  go  to  her  grave 
of  a Sunday.” 

“ And  that  comfort  you  shall  not  be  deprived  ofi” 
said  Chillingworth,  “ Mary,  you  know,  was  a great 
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favourite  of  mine,  and  you  must  allow  me  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  her  funeral.” 

O no,  sir ; though  we’re  as  much  obhged  to  you 
as  if  you  was  ; there’s  no  necessity  for  it  now,  for 
Mr.  Ch'an^  the  Outcast^  has  been  here,  and  he  made 
us  take  from  him  all  that  we  should  want.” 

“ Who,”  asked  Charles,  in  their  homeward  course, 
is  this  Oran^  the  Outcast  ?” 

“ That  is  more  than  I can  tell  you,”  returned  his 
companion ; “ for,  though  I hear  of  him  at  almost 
every  turn,  and  have  spared  no  pains  to  discover  who 
or  what  he  is,  the  mystery  in  which  he  has  wrapped 
himself,  has  kept  me  from  all  Imowledge  of  him, 
except  the  name  he  chooses  to  be  Imown  by.” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A goodly  brotherhood,  friend  Bertram. 

Hillhouse. 

In  the  evening  the  young  men  went  to  the  Thea- 
tre to  witness  the  performance  of  Master  Burke  in 
his  favourite  characters  of  Young  Norval  and  Dr. 
O’Toole.  Of  all  the  tragic  characters  attempted 
by  the  “ Irish  Roscius,”  there  was  none  in  which  he 
was  so  eminently  successful,  as  in  Young  Norval, — 
owing,  perhaps,  to  a less  violation  of  probability  in  his 
personating  a youth  of  eighteen,  than  a man  of  ma- 
ture age.  But  be  this  as  it  might,  in  every  thing, 
size  except, — and  that  was  forgotten — Master  Burke 
was  the  very  creature  that  Home  portrayed.  The 
same  in  his  enthusiastic  love  of  arms ; his  beautiful 
ingenuousness  ; his  unyielding  spirit,  and  unquench- 
able thirst  for  fame  ; and  at  his  fall,  many  of  those 
present,  even  the  most  unsusceptible  of  tender  emo- 
tions, sympathized  deeply  in  the  grief  of  his  bereaved 
mother,  and  Charles  actually  shed  tears.  But  great 
£is  was  the  power  he  had  exercised  over  his  audience 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  it  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  that  which  he  obtained  in  the  latter,  by 
his  inimitable  performance  of  the  Irish  Tutor ^ which 

forced  a laugh  even  from , and  drew  down 

reiterated  thunders  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
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house ; and  Charles,  malgri  his  objections  to  seeing 
children  take  the  place  of  grown  persons  on  the 
stage,  left  the  Theatre  with  the  conviction,  that  if 
ever  a player  came  perfect  from  the  hands  of  nature, 
that  one  was  Master  Burke. 

On  leaving  the  Theatre,  Chillingworth  proposed 
to  introduce  Charles  into  the  sanctum  of  the  Hydro- 
phobian  Society,  an  association  of  wretches  in  human 
form,  who  propose  to  themselves  no  object  but  the 
encouragement  of  that  worst  of  vices — drunkenness. 

“ Is  it  possible !”  exclaimed  Charles,  “ that  a society 
like  that  can  exist  at  the  present  day,  when  such 
exertions  are  making  by  the  good  of  every  class  to 
put  a stop  to  the  progress  of  that  dreadful  evil  ?” 

“ In  all  probability,”  returned  Chillingworth,  “ the 
very  exertions  you  speak  of  have  called  it  into  being. 
I had  the  honour  of  being  made  a member  of  it  last 
winter,  and  I have  the  happiness  of  knowing  that, 
through  my  instrumentality,  many  of  the  brother- 
hood have  been  detached  from  it,  and  are  now 
restored  to  their  places  in  society ; and  the  hope  of 
being  serviceable  to  more,  induces  me  still  to  con- 
tinue my  membership.  Now,  by  paying  the  initia- 
tion fee  of  glasses  round,  you  shall  be  one  of  us  in 
five  minutes.”  As  he  said  this,  they  entered  the  bar- 
room of  a porter  house  of  the  worst  description,  and 
requesting  Charles  to  remain  there  a minute,  he 
approached  a door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  on 
which  he  knocked  thrice,  and  disappeared.  On 
returning,  he  bade  Charles  to  follow,  and  immediate- 
ly conducted  him  into  the  lodge  of  the  Hydrophobi- 
ans,  unquestioned  by  the  tiler,  who  sat  in  speechless 
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drunkenness  on  the  floor — or  rather  ground — at  the 
entrance. 

The  place  chosen  by  the  Hydrophobians  for  the 
celebration  of  their  orgies,  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  brotherhood,  having  an 
appearance  of  the  most  squalid  wretchedness.  The 
earthen  floor  was  covered  with  half-smoked  cigars, 
old  quids  of  tobacco,  and  many  other  things  even 
more  ofiensive  to  the  sight ; the.  walls,  of  unplaned 
and  unpainted  boards,  blackened  by  smoke,  were 
adorned  with  rude  drawings  in  chalk,  of  the  most 
revolting  things  in  nature,  with  here  and  there  a 
miserable  distich  no  less  blasphemous  than  obscene ; 
and  the  cobwebbed  ceiling  was  formed  of  boards 
laid  loosely  on  the  naked  beams,  and  so  low  as  not 
to  admit  an  upright  member.  Three  or  four  broken 
benches,  ss  many  backless  chairs,  a high  desk  in 
one  corner,  and  a small  table,  on  which  a smoky 
lamp  was  burning,  constituted  the  furniture  of  this 
delightful  retreat. 

At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  the  president  of  the 
society,  a man  of  middle  age,  and  less  than  middle 
stature,  with  “ fair  round  belly,”  richly  illuminated 
face,  small,  gray,  sleepy-looking  eyes,  and  copper- 
coloured  nose,  dressed  in  a thread-bare  suit  of  very, 
very  dirty  black.  On  his  right,  sat  the  first  vice,  a 
tall,  sallow,  Calvin  Edsonish  young  man,  in  an  old, 
and  rather  small,  blue  frock,  buttoned  up  to  his 
throat.  On  his  left,  the  second  vice,  a burly-headed 
Englishman,  who,  according  to  his  own  story,  could 
drink  more  in  a day  than  any  two  men  in  the  city, 
and  yet  go  to  bed  sober;  and  at  the  desk,  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  a sound  sleep,  his  head  pillowed 
on  his  folded  arms,  stood  the  shabby-genteely  dressed 
secretary  of  the  society.  The  mem  members  that 
sat,  or  rather  lounged,  around  the  room,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  confraternity,  all  that  could  arise  at  all, 
arose  as  well  as  they  could,  and,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  fee,  greeted  their  new  brother  in  the  following 
words,  sung  in  every  variety  of  voice,  from  guttural 
bass  up  to  squeaking  treble. 

“ Come  brim  the  cup  of  welcome, 

And  pass  it  gaily  round, 

For  he  that  rules  our  revels 
Delights  in  goblets  crown’d ; — 

And  let  no  hand  unsteady 
One  precious  droplet  spill, 

For,  O,  in  each  a treasure  is ! 

Then  fill,  good  brothers  fill. 

And  if  the  gem,  the  priceless  gem, 

Of  happiness  you  prize, 

Clualf  the  full  cup  before  you. 

For  in  its  depths  jt  lies. 

And  did  each  cup  an  ocean 
Like  this  we  drink  contain. 

We  to  our  noble  brother. 

Its  last  bright  drop  would  drain.” 

When  the  song  was  concluded,  and  after  the  for- 
mula of  initiation  had  been  gone  through,  the  presi- 
dent, resting  one  hand  on  the  table,  and  stretching 
out  the  other  towards  Charles,  began  an  address,  in 
which  he  meant  to  prove  the  antiquity  as  well  as 
utility  of  the  hydrophobian  society,  which  claimed 
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for  its  founder,  the  great  namesake  of  a certain  cele- 
brated judge  of  Israel ; but,  unfortunately,  while  in 
the  very  heat  of  argument,  by  withdrawing  his  left 
hand  from  that  on  which  it  had  rested,  his  equilibrium 
was  destroyed,  and  he  pitched  forward  on  the  table, 
which  sinking  beneath  the  momentum  of  his  fall, 
dashed  the  lamp  upon  the  ground,  and  shrouded  in 
the  “ blackness  of  darkness”  the  scene  of  confusion 
that  thereupon  ensued. 

Charles  and  Chillingworth  seized  this  opportunity 
for  escaping  from  this  earthly  Pandemonium,  which, 
from  the  effluvia  of  different  liquors,  and  the  fetid 
breaths  of  the  brotherhood,  had  become  intolerable 
to  them,  ere  darkness  and  the  vociferations  and 
execrations  of  those  whom  darkness  had  jumbled 
together,  were  added  to  its  other  delights ; and  never, 
perhaps,  did  they  breathe  the  pure  air  of  Heaven 
with  greater  pleasure,  than  when  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  street  that  night.  As  they  entered  the 
Park,  Charles  heard  himself  called,  and  looking 
round,  beheld  the  tall  Calvin  Edsonish  first  vice. 
This  rather  surprised  him,  as  he  knew  his  name  had 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  lodge, — ^it  being  the  rule 
there  that  every  one  should  bear  a fictitious  appella- 
tion. 

Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir  ?”  asked  Charles. 

I did,  sir,”  answered  the  man.  “ I wish  to  know 
if  you  are  not  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  son  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Warner  of  Bloomsbury,  who  lived  in  the  large,  old- 
fashioned  stone  house  between  Dominie  Ostrander’s 
and  Hans  Becker’s  tavern  ?” 

‘‘I  am,  sir,”  said  Charles,  laughing,  “Charles 
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Warner,  son  of  Mr.  Ralph  Warner  of  Bloomsbury, 
who  lived  in  the  large,  old-fashioned  stone  house, 
between  Dominie  Ostrander’s,  and  Hans  Becker’s 
tavern.  May  I ask  who  you  are,  sir  ?” 

“ One  whom  you  might  well  forget — since  he  has 
almost  forgotten  himself — but  one  whom  you  once 
knew  well.” 

“ But  your  name,  if  you  please  ?” 

“ Harvey  Inman.” 

“ Harvey  Inman  ! The  retired,  shrinking,  hea- 
venly-minded Harvey  Inman?  The  votary  of 
nature  and  the  muses  ? O impossible  !” 

“ Whatever  Harvey  Inman  was^^  said  the  stranger 
mournfully,  “ you  see  what  he  is,  for  as  sure  as  you 
are  Charles  Warner,  I am  Harvey  Inman.” 

“ No  one  living  but  yourself,”  said  Charles,  in  an 
altered  tone,  ‘‘  could  have  made  me  believe,  that  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  the  object  of  my  boyish  admira- 
tion, could  ever  become  what  you  are.  But  how,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful ! has  this  dreadful 
change  been  wrought  ?” 

I cannot  tell  you  now,  but  if  you  will  take  the 

trouble  to  call  at  number R street  some 

day,  you  shall  know  all.  But,”  he  added,  in  an 
under  tone,  “ be  sure  to  come  alone.” 

“ O ichat  a fall  ivas  there exclaimed  Charles, 
after  bidding  Inman  good  night.  “That  wasted 
creature,  Chillingworth — that  personification  of 
drunken  imbecility,  was  the  Chatterton  of  our  vil- 
lage. Though  the  most  reserved  in  his  intercourse 
with  his.  fellows,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  beings ; and  from  his  dislike,  to  all 
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boyish  pleasures,  his  studiousness,  and  facility  in 
writing  verses — which,  in  a village  like  Bloomsbury, 
is  considered  a sure  indication  of  uncommon  genius 
— every  one  anticipated  for  him  the  most  brilliant 
career  in  the  great  world  for  which  he  had  left  us. 
And  now — I cannot  bear  to  think  what  that  career 
must  have  been,  which  led  to  such  a dreadful  goal !” 

“ Of  all  the  wretches  we  saw  assembled  to-night,” 
said  Chillingworth,  “there  was  not  one,  perhaps, 
that  did  not  begin  life,  with  as  fair  prospects,  and 
with  £is  good  intentions,  as  ourselves;  and,  I will 
venture  to  say,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  owe 
their  present  degradation  to  a want  of  constancy. 

‘ Were  man 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect ; that  one  error 

Fills  him  with  faults.’ 

So  says  one  that  seems  to  have  traced  the  course 
of  human  actions  to  their  very  . source.  You  must 
have  noticed  the  sleeping  secretary  of  the  ragged 
brotherhood.  That  man,  Warner,  had  he  but  mad^ 
a proper  use  of  the  talents  he  undoubtedly  posse:^es,. 
from  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  his  family, 
might,  at  this  day,  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  his  pro- 
fession— the  law.  But  from  a culpable  weakness, 
in  departing  from  a resolution  he  early  formed  of 
checking  a natureil  fondness  for  distilled  spirits,  he 
is  now  the  most  miserable  slave  of  a depraved 
appetite,  who  has  no  happiness  but  in  drinking,  and 
no  amusement  but  singing  with  his  boon  companions, 
his  favourite  air  of  ‘ Jane  Glover.’  Well,  now  we 
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separate,  1 suppose.  By  the  bye,  I forgot  to  ask  if 
you  dine  with  the  Tenniswoods  to-morrow 

“ Yes — or  rather  I think  I shall,”  returned  Charles. 
“ Do  you  ?” 

“ tSans  doute ! It  is  not  every  one  that  gives  such 
dinners  as  the  Tenniswoods.  Besides,  for  your 
sake,  I wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Hos- 
mers,  who  dine  there,  of  course.” 

‘'‘  And  Olmsted.” 

“ Veiy  likely — but  if  not  your  own  fault,  it  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  you  if  he  does.  Good  night !” 

“ Good  night,”  said  Charles,  and  the  young  men 
retired  to  their  respective  apartments. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Oh ! no,  not  e’en  when  first  we  loved 
Wert  thou  ns  dear  as  now  thou  art. 

Moore. 

To  Miss  Mary  Hunter. 

O,  my  dear  Mary,  I have  such  news  for  you  ! I 
have  been  made  so  happy,  though  at  nearly  the  ex- 
pense of  my  life ; that But  it  is  quite  a pretty 

story,  and  I must  not  mar  the  interest  of  it  by  hurry- 
ing over  it.  I dined  with  a large  party  the  day  before 
yesterday,  at  Mr.  Tenniswood’s  ; where,  a thing  of 
common  occurrence,  I met  Charles,  who  was  seated 
opposite  me  at  table,  between  Miss  Tenniswood  and 
Mrs.  Dashfort,  a beautiful  woman,  with  a counte- 
nance expressive  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
superiority  of  mind — a rare  combination — ^by  whose 
conversation  he  was  induced  to  throw  aside  the 
reserve  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  wrap  him- 
self of  late,  and  I need  not  tell  you  how  great  was 
his  advantage  over  most  of  the  gentlemen  present ; 
and,  by  some  good  chance,  I was  placed  between 
Colonel  Tenniswood  and  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  at 
a pleasant  distance  from  Olmsted,  who  fortunately 
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for  me,  did  not  come  in  until  the  place  by  my  side, 
which  he  seems  to  think  his  own,  was  occupied. 
After  disposing  of  the  fashions  and  follies,  literature 
and  liasons,  parties  and  politics,  together  with  all 
other  news  and  nonsense  of  the  day,  the  merits  of  a 
celebrated  preacher  became  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, or  rather  of  lively  discussion — ^some  dignifying 
him  with  the  title  of  the  American  Massillon,  and 
others  denouncing  him  for  a miserable  ranter — a 
religious  charlatan.  Both  parties  appealed  to  Colo- 
nel Tenniswood,  who,  declining  to  decide  between 
them,  advised  them,  as  the  person  in  question  was 
to  preach  next  evening,  to  go  and  hear  him.  A 
party  was  then  formed,  and  early  last  eveping  we 
repaired  to  church.  But  early  as  it  was,  when  we 
arrived  there,  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that 
the  gentlemen  of  our  party  were  able  to  procure  seats 
for  us  ladies,  while  they  were  obliged  to  take  their 
station  in  the  gallery.  Soon  after  we  took  our  seats, 
Miss  Tenniswood  whispered  to  me,  “You  have 
certainly  made  a conquest,  Margaret,  for  that  gentle- 
man in  the  front  pew  in  the  gallery,  a little  to  the 
left  of  the  pulpit,  has  not  taken  his  eyes  off  of  you 
since  you  came  in.”  I looked  up,  and  encountered 
the  ardent  gaze  of  Oran,  the  Outcast ; but  the 
preacher  ascending  the  pulpit  at  that  moment,  divert- 
ed my  attention  from  that  man  of  mystery,  and 
when  I looked  again,  his  place  was  occupied  by 
another. 

Though  the  church  was  crowded  almost  to  suffo- 
cation, such  was  the  silence  that  reigned  through- 
out, that,  to  use  a common  but  expressive  phrase. 
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you  could  have  heard  a pin  drop ; when  the  preach- 
er, a young,  fashionably-dressed  man  of  preposses- 
sing appearance,  entered  the  pulpit;  and,  unembar- 
rassed by  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  multitude,  began 
the  exordium  of  his  discourse  in  a voice  of  such 
searching  melody,  that  the  heart  was  immediately 
constrained  to  acknowledge  its  power,  and  the  power 
once  obtained  by  it  was  not  easily  lost.  His  subject 
was  the  awful  one  of  Deaths  and  he  treated  it  in  a 
manner  to  appal  the  most  careless.  But  at  the 
moment  in  which  the  emotions  he  had  excited  were 
at  their  height — when  the  whole  church  was  filled 
with  the  mingled  sobs,  shrieks,  and  groans  of  salutary 
remorse,  of  awakened  terror,  and  of  hopeless  de- 
spair— a shrill  cry  of  “ Fire rung  through  the 
building,  thrilling  through  every  heart,  and  burying 
all  thoughts  of  the  future,  in  fears  for  the  present. 
From  a natural  impulse,  every  one  sought  the  readi- 
est way  to  escape.  Some  mshed  to  the  doors,  which 
were  instantly  crowded  so  as  to  prevent  all  egress 
by  them ; some  to  the  windows,  which  they  dashed 
in  pieces ; while  those  in  the  galleries  endangered 
their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others,  by  leaping 
down.  Had  I been  left  to  myself,  I should  have 
remained  quietly  in  my  place  until  the  way  had  been 
made  clear ; but  those  in  the  pew  with  me,  in  their 
hurry  to  get  out  of  it,  forced  me  along  with  them ; 
and  then,  amid  prayers,  shrieks,  and  execrations,  I 
was  carried  forward  by  the  crowd,  until,  fi:om  ex- 
haustion, I was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  without 
farther  resistance,  to  a fate  that  seemed  inevitable, 
when  an  unseen  power  snatched  me  from  the 
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midst  of  those  that  pressed  upon  me,  and  bore  me  up 
the  aisle.  My  senses,  which  had  fled  before  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  to  which  I had  been  expo- 
sed, now  rallied,  and  looking  up  into  the  face  of  him 
who  had  come  so  opportunely  to  my  rescue,  I beheld 
the  well  remembered  features  of  Oran,  the  Outcast. 
“ Again,  sir,”  said  I,  as  he  placed  me  on  a seat,  “ am 
I indebted  to  you  for  my  life  !”  “ Then  you  do  not 

forget  that  this  is  not  our  first  meeting?”  he  asked, 
while  his  whole  countenance  brightened,  and  his 
eyes  lost  something  of  their  habitual  melancholy. 
“ Forget  it ! How  indeed  could  I ?”  I exclaimed. 
“ Most  would,”  he  returned,  “ and  you  might  have 
forgotten  it,  amidst  the  dissipation  in  which  you 
have  since  lived;  but,”  he  added,  in  a low,  earnest 
tone,  “I  never,  never  can  forget  it!”  At  that  mo- 
ment Charles  rushed  up  the  aisle,  and,  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  the  stranger,  clasped  me  in  his  arms,  ejacu- 
lating “ Thank  God  I Thank  God  !”  “ O Charles  !” 

was  all  I could  utter,  and  nothing  more  seemed  neces- 
sary to  inform  him  fully  of  my  feelings,  for  when  he 
pressed  me,  almost  convulsively,  to  his  heart,  I felt  that 
I was  no  longer  misunderstood  by  him; — and  O,  my 
dear  Mary  1 that  conviction  has  amply  repaid  me  for 
all  the  misery  which  his  late  estrangement  had 
occasioned ; and  how  often  within  the  last  few  hours 
have  I caught  myself  repeating  these  lines  of  Love’s 
Interpreter : 

“ And  well  do  vanished  frowns  enhance 

The  charm  of  every  brightened  glance ; 

And  dearer  seems  each  dawning  smile 

For  having  lost  its  light  awhile !”  . 
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After  a minute’s  indulgence  of  the  happiness  in 
which  the  vexations  of  the  evening  had  resulted,  I 
turned  to  address  my  deliverer,  but  he  was  gone, 
and  thus  a jsecond  time  has  he  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  publicly  acknowledging  my  indebtedness 
to  him. 

The  terrified  multitude  had  by  this  time  effected 
their  escape,  and  I was  proceeding  to  leave  the 
church  with  Charles,  when  we  were  met  by  Olmsted, 
who,  expressing  great  alarm,  &c.,  <fec.,  (fee.,  offered 
to  conduct  me  to  my  father,  who  he  said  was  suffer- 
ing the  most  painful  apprehensions  on  my  account. 
“ / will  have  that  honour  sir,”  said  Charles,  quickly. 
“ That,”  returned  Olmsted,  in  a tone  expressive  of 
what  he  thought  that  decision  must  be,  “ shall  be  as 
Miss  Hosmer  pleases  to  decide.”  And  when  I deci- 
ded against  him,  the  mortification  visible  in  his 
countenance,  afforded  me  little  less  satisfaction 
than  the  pleasure  that  spoke  in  the  eloquent  eyes  of 
Charles.  This  satisfaction,  however,  was  not  of 
long  continuance,  for  the  contemptuous  coldness  of 
my  father  towards  him,  when  Charles  returned  me 
to  him,  struck  the  chillness  of  death  to  my  heart, 
and  but  for  the  whisperings  of  that  merry  little  imp 
called  Hope,  who  promised  that,  at  no  distant  day,  a 
perfect  reconciliation  between  persons  so  dear  to  me 
would  be  effected,  I should  incontinently  have  given 
myself  up  to  despair. 

I rose  this  morning  at  least  an  hour  before  my 
usual  time  of  rising,  and  this  letter  to  you,  Mary,  is 
the  fruit  of  my  early  industry.  Adieu, 

Margaret  Hosmer. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Common  report  is  a common  liar. 

Common  Saying, 

“ What  a dreadful  accident  poor  Miss  Hosmer  met 
with  last  night !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Streeter,  as  she  and 
her  nieces  bolted  into  the  room,  in  which  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Tenniswood  were  at  breakfast. 

“What  a shocking  accident!”  exclaimed  Miss 
Runnington. 

“ What  an  awful  accident !”  exclaimed  Miss  Ro- 
salvina. 

“ What  accident  ?”  asked  Mrs.  and  Miss  Teimis- 
wood. 

“ Did  she  not  break  her  arm  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Streeter. 

“ Did  she  not  break  her  leg?”  asked  Miss  Run- 
nington. 

“ Did  she  not  break  her  neck  ?”  asked  Miss  Rosal- 
vina. 

“ No,  Mrs.  Streeter,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ she 
did  not  break  an  arm ; nor  a leg,  Madalena ; nor 
her  neck,  Rosalvina.” 

“ Indeed ! Well,  how  people  will  talk  !”  said  Mrs. 
Streeter.  “ I was  told  by  no  less  than  three  persons, 
this  morning,  that  Miss  Hosmer  had  broken  her 
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“ And  I,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “ by  four,  that  she 
had  broken  her  leg.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  “ by  six,  that  she 
had  actually  broken  her  neck ; some  attributing  it 
to  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  Warner,  in  throwing  her 
from  the  gallery,  and  others  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  in  try- 
ing to  get  her  out  of  a window.” 

“ Now,  I heard,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “ that  it 
was  a stranger  who  threw  her  out  of  a window.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  “ that  Miss  Hosmer 
jumped  out  of  a window,  intending  to  jump  into  Mr. 
Olmsted’s  arms,  but  that  Mr.  Warner  run  against 
him  with  such  violence,  as  to  throw  him  out  of  his 
place,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground.” 

“Now  I assure  you,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “there 
is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  all  you  have  heard. 
Miss  Hosmer,  I believe,  nearly  fainted  in  the  crowd, 
and  Mr.  Warner  carried  her  into  the  air,  and  that’s 
all.” 

“ But  did  not  he  and  Olmsted  have  some  words 
about  it  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Streeter. 

“ Not  that  I have  heard.^ 

“ Well,  there  certainly  is  great  talk  of  a duel  be- 
tween them  this  morning.” 

“ I heard,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “ that  Mr.  War- 
ner had  actually  challenged  Mr.  Olmsted.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  “ that  a duel  has 
been  fought,  and  that  Mr.  Warner  is  dangerously 
wounded.” 

“ Wounded  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Hosmer,  who  had 
entered  while  Miss  Rosalvina  was  speaking.  In- 
stantly every  eye  was  turned  upon  her,  and  the  death- 
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like  paleness  of  her  countenance  filled  all  present 
with  alarm. 

“ Nonsense  !”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  taking  the 
hand  of  her  friend  ; “ it  is  only  one  of  Rosalvina’s 
flights  of  fancy.” 

“ No,  I assure  you,  it  is  not,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina, 
with  an  air  of  pique,  “ for  I heard  it  from  Nancy, 
the  chambermaid,  who  heard  it  from  one  of  the  wait- 
ers, who  heard  it  from  another,  that  saw  Mr.  Warner 
carried  up  stairs.” 

Mrs.  Tenniswood  rung  the  bell.  “Is  Colonel 
Tenniswood  in?”  she  asked  of  the  servant  that 
answered  it. 

“ Yes,  Ma’am.” 

“ Ask  him  if  he  will  please  step  here  one  moment.” 
“ Colonel,”  she  said,  as  that  gentleman  entered,  “have 
you  heard  any  thing  of  a duel  this  morning,  between 
Mr.  Olmsted  and  Mr.  Warner?” 

“ I have.  Madam,”  was  the  answer. 

“ And  is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  ?” 

“ I am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  not  without  foundation.” 

“ Gracious  Heaven  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Hosmer,  ra- 
ther wildly,  “ is  he  dangerously  wounded  ?” 

“ Wounded !”  said  the  Colonel,  with  a smile ; 
“there  has  been  no  wounds,  except  of  Miss  Hos- 
mer’s  infliction.” 

“ O,  do  tell  us.  Colonel,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  eagerly, 
“ do  tell  us  all  about  it !” 

“ Why,  it  seems,  ladies,  that  Mr.  Olmsted,  in  his 
displeasure  at  the  preference  given  by  a certain  young 
lady  to  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Warner,  uttered  some- 
thing, of  which  that  young  gentleman  demanded  an 
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explanation,  This  wels  refused  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  who 
offered,  instead,  any  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Warner 
might  require.  The  consequence  was,  an  exchange 
of  civilities,  and  an  early  visit  to  Hoboken  ; but,  by 
the  interference  of  the  seconds,  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment was  effected,  and  the  parties  returned  to  the 
city  the  best  friends  in  the  world.” 

“ La !”  said  Mrs.  Streeter ; “ then  there  was  no  one 
wounded  after  all !” 

“ I am  sorry  for  your  disappointment.  Madam,” 
said  the  Colonel,  “ but  there  was  not and  he  bowed 
and  left  the  room. 

“ Well,  I declare,”  said  she,  “ if  that  is  not  too  pro- 
voking ! But,  good  morning,  ladies,  good  morning  ; 
I must  be  off.  Well,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ I have 
learnt  something  by  coming — it  is  certain  that  Miss 
Hosmer  is  in  love  with  this  Warner.  Now,  girls,” 
she  continued  aloud,  “ to  Moneyfiush’s.  Toussaint 
tells  me  there  are  great  preparations  making  there 
for  something,  and  I’m  determined  to  know,  if  pos- 
sible, what  it  is.” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Abram.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir 
Sampson.  I do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

When  Charles  had  relinquished  Miss  Hosmer  to 
the  care  of  her  father,  he  turned  to  join  a knot  of 
gentlemen,  among  which  were  Olmsted,  Chilling- 
worth,  and  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco,  an  English  traveller, 
who  proved  to  be  the  person  that  had  saved  Charles 
from  the  poniard  of  the  pretty  little  dark-eyed  Zaire, 
and  as  he  approached  them  he  heard  Olmstead  say, 

“ There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
that  state  of  society,  in  which  no  difference  is  made 
between  the  man  of  known  respectabihty,  and  him 
whom  nobody  knows.” 

“ An  irrefragable  axiom,”  observed  Sir  Jeremy. 

One,  however,  little  applicable  to  any  state  of 
society  with  which  we  are  acquainted,”  said  Chil- 
lingworth. 

“ Not  so  little  applicable  as  you  may  imagine,  Mr. 
Chillingworth,”  said  Olmsted,  “ for  is  it  not  an  every 
day  occurrence,  in  the  very  society  of  which  we  are 
members,  to  meet  with  persons  whose  right  to  the 
entree  they  have  gained  may  at  least  be  ques- 
tioned, and  yet  who  are  every  whit  as  well  received  as 
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the  best  of  us  ?”  and  his  look  and  tone  were  not  to 
be  misunderstood. 

“ One  would  conclude  from  your  manner,  Mr. 
Olmsted,”  said  Charles,  “ that  your  observation  was 
meant  Jp  be  personally  applied.” 

“ Every  one  must  conclude  what  he  pleases,”  re- 
turned Olmste^.  “ I do  not  feel  myself  obliged  to 
point  out  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  what  I say.” 

“ Yet  you  would  oblige  me,  sir,  by  explaining — ” 

“ I have  no  explanation  to  make,  sir.  Any  one 
that  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  my  observation,  has 
it  in  his  power  to  obtain  redress.” 

“ That  at  lesist,”  said; Charles,  “requires  no  expla- 
nation.” 

“ I hope  not,  sir,”  returned  Olmsted,  and  bidding 
good  night  to  the  gentlemen  present,  took  the  arm 
of  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco,  and  walked  away. 

“ How  unlucky !”  said  Chillingworth,  as  he  and 
Charles  turned  towards  their  hotel. 

“ What  ?”  asked  his  companion. 

“ That  you  should  have  taken  notice  of  Olmsted’s 
observation.” 

“ Why,  it  certainly  was  intended  for  me.” 

“ I am  not  sure  of  that.” 

“ O it  was,  most  unquestionably.” 

“ And  even  so,  I am  sorry  you  should  have  noticed 
it.” 

“ Good  Heavens,  Chillingworth  ! would  you  have 
me  stand  tamely  by  when  such  an  insulting  allu- 
sion was  made  to  me — and  in  presence,  too,  of  those 
who  would  neglect  no  opportunity  of  reporting  it  to 
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“ In  truth,  Warner,  I do  not  know  how  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  you  not  to  notice  it,  under- 
standing it  as  you  did,  and  yet  I wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  you  had  let  it  pass  unheeded.” 

I do  not  understand  you.”  ' ^ ^ 

“ Why,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  iWill  be  ex-, 
pected  of  you  to  call  Olmsted  out.’^^i' 

“ And  I will,  too.”  ^ " 

“ So  I feared,  and  so  he  wishe^.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven, it  were  in  my  power  to  prevent  a meeting  be- 
tween you  ! for  all  the  best  feelings  of  my  nature, 


Warner,  rise 
ling.” 


“ Why,  it  is  a custom  ‘ more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance  perhaps,  yet  some  of  our 
best  men  have  given  into  it.” 

“ To  their  disgrace  and  our  misfortune,  some  of 
our  greatest  men  have  been  guilty  of  it ; — ^and  while 
our  young  men  cari  plead  the  example  of  some  of 
the  brightest  names  in  American  history,  duelling 
will  never  be  looked  upon  as  the  awful  crime  it 
really  is.  But,  what  a miserable  excuse  is  it  to  plead 
the  example  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  eminent,  in 
extenuation  of  our  follies  and  crimes ; for  of  what 
crime  have  not  some  of  those  been  guilty,  whose 
talents  have  raised  them  to  the  very  highest  places  of 
trust  and  honour  in  the  gift  of  their  countrymen  ?” 

“ Well,  maugre  all  example,  I know  of  no  alter- 
native, situated  as  I am,  but  to  call  out  Olmsted,  or 
relinquish  my  place  in  society.” 

« Nor  do  I.” 

“ Then  be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  I will 
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fight  him.  You  will  surely  not  refuse  to  be  my 
second 

“ My  dear  Warner,  I really  know  not  what  to  do. 
I cannot  gq  with  you  without  a compromise  of  prin- 
ciple— nor  can  I refuse  without  a compromise  of 
friendship,”  send  Chillingworth,  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. “ But,”  after  a long  struggle  with  himself, 
« I will.” 

“ I thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Charles,  much 
affected  by  the  sacrifice  he  knew  his  friend  W2is 
malting,  “ from  my  soul  I thank  you.” 

When  once  determined  to  act  as  the  second  of 
Charles,  Chillingworth  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on 
Olmsted,  whom  he  found  in  company  with  Sir 
Jeremy  Pasco,  and  who,  on  learning  the  object  of  his 
visit,  declared  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  render  to  Mr.  Warner  the  satisfaction 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to,  and,  as  he  was  sure  Sir 
Jeremy  would  do  him  the  honour  to  act  as  his  friend, 
he  would  leave  Mr.  Chillingworth  with  that  gentle- 
man to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
meeting,  which  he  hoped  would  be  permitted  to  take 
place  at  as  early  an  hour  as  practicable.  Prelimi- 
naries being  soon  settled,  Chillingworth  returned  to 
his  friend  to  report  accordingly. 

Though  constitutionally  brave,  it  was  not  without 
a sinking  of  the  heart,  when  the  effervescence  of  pas- 
sion had  subsided,  that  Charles  thought  of  what  the 
“ morrow  might  bring  forth ;”  for  spite  of  the  sophism 
by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  “ the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause,”  he  could  not  divest  himself 
of  the  consciousness,  that,  in  violation  of  a positive 
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command,  he  was  about  to  take  the  life  of  a fellow* 
creature,  or  to  throw  away  his  own ; and,  though 
he  did  not  for  a moment  abandon  his  purpose  of 
meeting  Olmsted,  he  was  too  wretched  to  think  of 
sleep,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  writing  to  his  uncle, 
Frank  Hunter,  and  Margaret  Hosmer,  and  in  making 
preparations  for  that  momentous  change,  which,  it 
was  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  a few  hours  might 
bring  about. 

Scarce  had  the  gray-mantled  morning  awoke  the 
song  of  the  shivering  sweep,  and  sent  the  watchman 
to  bed  to  finish  the  nap  which  that  song  had  broken, 
when  Chillingworth  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
friend’s  chamber.  As  all  the  necessary  preparations 
had  been  made  the  night  before,  they  had  now  only 
to  repair  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  first  boat 
which  crossed  to  Hoboken  bore  them  to  the  shores  of 
Jersey.  They  had  not  been  long  on  the  ground, 
when  they  were  joined  by  Olmsted  and  his  friend ; 
and,  from  the  unembarrassed  smile  and  bow  of  the 
former,  and  the  friendliness  of  his  manner  when 
shaking  hands  with  Charles,  it  would  have  seemed 
to  a casual  observer,  that  an  intention  to  infringe  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  man  could  never  have  been 
entertained  by  him. 

But  why  should  we  waste  time  in  describing  such 
an  every  day  occurrence  as  a duel?  Or  why  should  we 
endeavour  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  our  readers  for 
any  one  wicked  or  weak  enough  to  be  engaged  in 
one  ? — for  wicked  or  weak  must  that  man  be,  who, 
to  a ridiculous  punctilio,  would  sacrifice  the  life 
which  God  hath  given  for  some  noble  purpose.  Suf- 
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fice  it  to  say,  the  ground  was  measured — the  belli- 
gerents were  placed  back  to  back — the  number  of 
paces  gone  over — the  signal  was  given — they  turned, 
and  simultaneously  fired  into  the  air  ! Without  in- 
quiring into  the  motives  of  the  principals — motives, 
no  doubt,  as  different  as  the  men — we  will  merely 
add,  that,  after  such  a result,  the  seconds  found  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  a perfect  reconciliation,  and 
the  parties  returned  to  the  city,  as  Colonel  Tennis- 
wood  said,  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

‘‘  Parturiunt  montes^  nascitur  ridimlus  mus  /” 
muttered  Sir  Jeremy,  els  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
spot  which  the  fall  of  Hamilton  ha.s  rendered,  alas ! 
but  too  well  known. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

All  about  the  beaux,  how  the  pretty  ladies  talk, 

Chit,  chat,  tittle  tittle  tat. 

Song. 

‘‘  Not  at  home  ” was  the  ready  answer  of  Mr.  Mo- 
neyflush’s  servant  to  Mrs.  Streeter’s  inquiry  for  the 
ladies.  She  turned,  with  a feeling  of  disappointment, 
to  leave  the  door,  when  Mrs.  Moneyflush  was  heard 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  “ Yes,  William, 
we  are  at  home,”  and  immediately  Mrs.  Streeter  and 
her  nieces  were  shown  into  a splendidly  furnished 
room,  designated  the  breakfast  parlour. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Streeter,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Money- 
flush,  meeting  her  visiters  at  the  door,  “ I am  so  de- 
lighted to  see  you  ! I wouldn’t  for  the  world  have 
had  you  go  away  without  coming  in  ; but  William 
is  so  stupid  ! because  I told  him,  on  account  of  Julia 
not  being  very  well,  that  we  would  be  at  home  this 
morning  only  to  our  most  particular  friends,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  deny  me  to  the  very  person,  of  all 
the  world,  I was  most  anxious  to  see.” 

“ Well,  I should  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  I 
assure  you,  not  to  have  found  you  at  home.  I hope 
Miss  Moneyflush  is  not  seriously  indisposed,”  said 
Mrs.  Streeter. 

“ Why,  she  certainly  does  seem  but  poorly.  But 
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how  delighted  she  will  be  to  see  the  young  ladies  ! 
O,  what  a beautihil  cloak  that  is,  Miss  Runnington ! 
Did  you  get  it  at  Stewart’s  ?” 

“ No,  Madam.  It  was  sent  to  me  from  Paris  by 
my  uncle,”  said  Miss  Runnington. 

“ Ah  ! Is  your  uncle  in  business  there  ?” 

“ No,  ma’am !”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  quickly,  before 
her  sister  had  time  to  answer.  “ Our  uncle  is  a Run- 
nington, and  there  is  no  Runnington  in  business.” 

“ All ! true ; that  was  Mr.  Moneyflush’s  objection 
to  taking  your  cousin  Douglas  into  the  bank,  none  of 
his  family  being  known  as  ‘ good  men,’  as  the  business 
phrase  is.  But  won’t  you  walk  up  to  see  Julia  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Moneyflush.  She  rung  the  bell.  “ Tell  Susan,” 
said  she  to  the  servant  that  answered  it,  “ to  show 
these  ladies  up  to  Miss  Moneyflush’s  room and 
to  Miss  Moneyflush’s  room  they  were  accordingly 
shown. 

If  not  with  the  greatest  taste,  certainly  few  rooms 
in  the  city  could  be  furnished  in  a more  extravagant 
manner  than  Miss  Moneyflush’s.  The  carpet,  was  a 
rich  Brussels,  of  a gorgeous  pattern ; the  bedstead, 
rosewood,  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship,  sup- 
ported on  golden  eagles,  the  curtains  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  comforter^  window  curtains,  and  chair 
cushions,  were  of  yellow  damask ; the  chairs  were  of 
very  dark  mahogany,  and  the  washstand,  of  the  same 
material,  was  one  of  the  most  finished  of  its  kind. 
The  dressing  table  was  rosewood,  inlaid  with  silver, 
on  which  stood  a most  splendid  looking-glass  ; on  a 
small  stand  lay  an  open  writing  desk,  of  some  Asia- 
tic wood,  containing  a writing  apparatus  of  gold ; 
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and  two  pitchers  of  the  same  precious  metal  stood 
on  the  mantel-piece.  Before  a brilliant  nut-wood  fire, 
in  a very  becoming  morning  dress,  of  the  finest  cam- 
bric, blonde  lace  cap,  and  white  velvet  slippers,  with 
a beautifiil  cashmere  thrown  gracefully  round  her, 
and  holding  in  her  hand  the  last  novel  from  the  ever- 
teeming  press  of  the  Harpers’,  sat  the  fair  mistress  of 
this  sumptuous  apartment,  who  received  the  Misses 
Runningtons  with  every  appearance  of  delight. 

“ My  dear  Julia,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  in  the  most 
friendly  manner — firiendliness  beingthat  young  lady’s 
role — “I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness  this 
morning !” 

“ O,  it  is  nothing,  I assure  you,”  said  Miss  Mo 
neyflush.  “I  merely  keep  my  room  to  please  my 
mother,  who  will  have  me  ill,  whether  I will  or 
not.” 

“ Colds  are  so  prevalent  now,”  observed  Miss  Run- 
nington. 

“,Q,uite  the  fashion,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina. 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Miss  Moneyflush,  smi- 
ling ; “ for  one  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as 
out  of  the  fashion,  you  know.” 

O better,  much  better,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina. 
“Life  without  fashion  would  not  be  worth  keeping.” 

“ You  do  talk  so  extravagantly,  Rosalvina!”  said 
Miss  Runnington.  “ For  my  part,  I think,  with 
^ health,  peace,  and  competence,’  life  would  be  very 
tolerable,  even  without  fashion.” 

“ O,  impossible  1 impossible  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Ro- 
salvina. “ Without  fashion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
health,  peace,  or  competence,  in  the  world.” 
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“And  with  it,  every  thing,  I suppose  m- 
Moneyflush.  ^ 

“ O,  every  thing ! but  have  you  heard  oi  .t. 
duel?” 


“ I have  not,  indeed.  What  duel  ?” 

“ Why,  not  exactly  a duel,  but  a meeting,  between, 
Olmsted  and  Warner,  on  account  of  Miss  Hosmer.” 

“ What ! La  Belle  Paysanne^  as  the  Count  calls 
her  ?” 

“ Yes ; the  girl  that  has  turned  half  the  gentle- 
men’s heads  in  the  city  this  winter  ; though,  for  my 
part,  I have  never  seen  so  much  to  admire  in  her.” 

‘‘  I am  very  little  acquainted  with  her,”  said  Miss 
Moneyflush  ; “ but  I have  always  heard  that  she  is 
very  amiable,  and  she  certainly  is  very  handsome.” 

‘‘  Why,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  “ as  to  face,  she  is 
very  well — perhaps  a little  more  colour  would  be  no 
disadvantage  to  her ; but  she  is  quite  too  tall,  and 
rather  thin,  for  a beauty.”  Miss  Rosalvina  was  short 
and  fat,  with  a face  like  the  blood  rose. 

“ Thin  !”  said  Miss  Runnington,  who  was  the  very 
reverse  of  her  sister.  “ I think  she  is  rather  inclined 
to  emhorvpointP 

“ And  tall  I do  not  think  she  is,”  said  Miss  Money- 
flush,  who  was  considerably  above  the  middle  size. 
“ But  what  of  the  duel  ?” 

“ Why,  it  was  something  ‘ full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying — nothing  !’  for,  when  they  met,  one  was 
afraid  to  fight,  and  the  other  dursn’t.” 

“ O,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion !”  said 
Miss  Moneyflush,  laughing.  “ But  who  is  this  Mr. 
Warner  ?” 
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“ No  bodv^®^®’”  answered  Miss  Runnington. 

js,  Madalena,  he  is  a relation  of  the  Teh- 
said  her  sister. 


father  doubtful,  aunt  says.” 

“ Well,  no  matter  who  he  is,”  said  Miss  Moneyflush, 
«he  is  an  elegant  fellow.  Apropos  to  elegant  fellows. 
They  say  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  that  has  honoured  our 
city  with  his  presence  in  an  age.” 

If,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “ a short,  stout  figure, 
large  feet  and  hands,  a broad,  fair,  unmeaning  face^ 
very  light,  little  gray  eyes,  and  straw  coloured  hair, 
constitute  beauty,  then  is  Sir  Jeremy  a very  paragon 
of  perfection.” 

“ You  forgot  to  add  his  moustache,  like  the  whis- 
kers of  a cat,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina  ; “ and  then  his 
air  of  superciliousness,  which  he  wishes  to  press  upon 
us  for  Vair  noble.  O he  is  a perfect  Apollo.” 

“ Well,  if  his  mental  equal  in  any  degree  his  per- 
sonal endowments,  how  well  qualified  he  must  be  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a faithful  delineator  of  Ameri- 
can manners,”  said  Miss  Moneyflush. 

“ I defy  him  to  treat  us  worse  than  his  predeces- 
sors have  done,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “ and  yet  if 
he  should,  the  next  boo])y  that  comes  amongst  us  on 
the  same  errand,  will  be  as  well  received  as  any  that 
have  gone  before,  for  we  Americans  are  the  most 
forgiving  people  under  the  sun,  at  least,  where  a 
foreigner  is  the  offender.  How  I do  long  to  see  the 
time  when  an  American  gentleman  will  feel  too  well 
what  is  due  to  his  countiy,  and  an  American  lady 
what  is  due  to  herself^  volontiers  to  become  the  ridi- 
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cule,  and  the  prey,  of  every  foreign  fool  and  adven- 
turer, who,  in  most  instances,  leave  their  own  country 
for  that  ‘ country’s  weal.’” 

“ And  yet,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  laughing,  “ for 
all  this  tirade,  there  is  no  one  likes  foreigners  better 
than  my  sister  Madalena.” 

“ Those  of  known  respectability  I grant ; for  my 
dislike  extends  only  to  such  as  one  too  often  meets 
in  society,  whose  manners  belie  their  pretensions  to  the 
name  of  gentlemen,  and  who — after  we  have  lavished 
upon  them  our  hospitality — return  home  with  a vo- 
lume of  crudities,  which  they  palm  Upon  their  gulli- 
ble countrymen  for  a veritable  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Americans — though  quite 
as  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.” 

“ But  is  Sir  Jeremy  as  attentive  to  Miss  Tennis- 
wood,  as  rumour  says  ?”  asked  Miss  Moneyflush. 

“ No  more  attentive  to  her  than  to  me,”  answered 
Miss  Rosalvina ; “ and,  malgr€  the  passion  of  her 
mother  for  titles,  I have  reason  to  think  his  atten- 
tions would  not  be  very  well  received  in  that  quar- 
ter.” 

“ You  think  the  chance  of  the  Duke  is  greater  ?” 

“No.” 

“ The  Count,  then  ?” 

“ No ; neither  the  Baronet,  the  Duke,  nor  the  Count, 
can  have  the  least  hope  of  success  with  Alice  Ten- 
niswood.” 

“ Indeed  !”  said  Miss  Moneyflush,  with  a look  of 
incredulity. 

“ Why,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “ if  we  are  to  be- 
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lieve  report,  the  Duke  has  sworn  allegiance  to  Ste- 
phanie Mallet,  and  the  Count  to  yourself.” 

“ To  me !”  exclaimed  Miss  Moneyilush.  “ O,  I 
assure  you,  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.” — 
But  she  looked  as  if  she  wished  there  were. 

“ For  my  part,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  tossing  her 
little  head  with  affected  disdain,  “ I think  there  is 
very  little  honour  in  having  one’s  name  coupled  with 
that  of  a Sir  Jeremy  Pasco,  Duke  d’  AmpoUina,  or 
Count  d’  Oripeau ; for,  if  they  were  really  the  people 
they  pretend  to  be,  they  would  hardly  forego  the 
pleasures  of  home,  for  a sojourn  among  those  they 
so  much  affect  to  despise.” 

“ We  have  no  reason,”  said  Miss  Runnington  to . 
her  sister,  “ to  think  the  Duke  and  Count  other  than 
they  pretend  to  be  ; and  of  the  travellers  of  their  na- 
tions, we  have  nothing  to  complain,  for,  I believe,  they 
have  uniformly  done  us  justice.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


She  is  as  censorious  and  detracting  a jade,  as  a superannuated 
sinner. 


Wycherley. 


“ Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Streeter,”  said  Mrs.  Money- 
flush,  almost  before  the  young  ladies  had  got  out  of 
hearing,  “I  have  the  greatest  secret  to  confide  to 
you.” 

“ And  you  may  depend  upon  me,”  returned  Mrs. 
Streeter. 

“ O,  I know  I may.  Well,  then,  Winthrop  Goos- 
beriy  has  actually  oflered  himself  to  Julia.” 

Indeed  !”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  with  well-acted  sur- 
prise. “ Amd  I suppose  Miss  Moneyflush  has  ac- 
cepted him  ?” 

Why,  something  like  it,  I believe.  But,  though 
they  are  not  exactly  engaged,  yet  I expect  they  will 
be  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  and  then  it  is  my 
wish  to  give  a party — and  such  a one  as  has  not 
been  witnessed  this  season.  Now,  I was  going  to 
call  upon  you  this  very  morning,  to  request  your  ad- 
vice whether  it  shall  be  a feat  shampeter  or  hall 
maskee^'^ 

“ Un  hal  masquee^  certainement .'”  said  Mrs. 
Streeter,  to  show  the  superiority  of  her  French. 

‘‘  Well,  I am  so  glad  that  you  are  of  my  opinion,” 
12* 
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returned  Mrs.  Moneyflush,  “ for  Mr.  Moneyflush, 
though  he  seldom  pretends  to  trouble  himself  with 
such  matters,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  feat ; but 
I know  his  deference  for  your  opinion  is  so  great, 
that  he  will  come  immediately  into  our  views.  Well, 
now  the  ball  is  decided  upon,  I would  like  to  know 
whom  you  think  I should  invite  ?” 

“ You’ll  excuse  me  there,  for  certainly  you  must 
know  best,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter. 

“ O no ; it  is  true,  I know  a great  many  very 
good  sort  of  people — ” 

“ Cut  all  very  good  sort  of  people^  they  are  the 
greatest  bores  in  existence.” 

“ That  is  exactly  my  opinion;  but  I know  it  is 
Mr.  Moneyflush’s  wish  that  no  one  should  be  omit- 
ted.” 

“ Take  my  advice, — if  Mr.  Moneyflush  proves 
troublesome,  cut  him  too.” 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Streeter  ! you  are  so  droll.” 

“ Or  what  would  you  think  of  a card  in  the  papers, 
stating  that  a ball  is  to  be  given  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Moneyflush,  Esq.  to  which  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  family  are  respectfully  invited.” 

‘‘  O,  Mrs.  Streeter,  you  are  too  bad  1” 

“ Blit  let  me  bear  wlioi  those  good  s(yrt  of  people 
stre.” 

“ Here  I have  a list  of  them.’' 

“ Which,  if  you  please,  you  will  read  for  me, 
and  any  one  I object  to,  you  must  cross,”  said  Mrs. 
Streeter. 

“ Well,  to  begin,”  said  Mrs.  Moneyflush,  ‘‘  The 
Abbots.” 
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“ Vulgar.” 

“ The  Archdales.” 

“ Not  visited.” 

“ The  Ashtons.” 

“ Their  father  a cooper.” 

“ The  Blisses.” 

“ Too  numerous.” 

‘‘  The  Banckers.” 

“ Insolvent — and  really  unfortunate,  that  is,  they 
are  no  longer  in  circumstances  to  give  parties.” 

“ The  Blumenbergs.” 

“ Nobody  knows  them.” 

“ The  Claverses.” 

“ Rich — but  stupid.” 

“ The  Chitterlings.” 

“ Intolerable.” 

“ The  Craycrofts.” 

“ Low — ^very  low.” 

“ The  Cashmans.” 

“ Parvenues^"*  emphatically. 

“ The  Drelincourts.” 

“ Never  seen  any  place.” 

“ O yes,  Mrs.  Streeter,  I met  them  at  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington’s.” 

That  is  not  saying  much  for  them ; though  a 
woman  of  the  highest  ton^  Mrs.  Worthington’s  good 
nature  often  gets  the  better  of  her  judgment,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  one  often  meets  with  people  at 
her  house  that  one  never  sees  any  place  else.” 

“ The  Eiderdowns.” 

“ Never  heard  of  them.”  ^ 

‘‘  Why,  Mr.  Eiderdown,  they  tell  me,  is  quite  cele- 
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brated  as  an  author  of  some  kind — a poet,  I be- 
lieve.” 

“ A poet ! O est  fait  de  lui ! — the  rage  for  poets 
is  past.” 

“ The  Evershams.” 

“ You  remember  the  story  of  their  aunt.” 

“ The  Fairlands.” 

“ Only  fit  for  the  country.” 

“ The  Greenknowes.” 

“ Send  them  to  the  Fairlands — just  fit  for  each 
other.” 

“ The  Hamersmiths.” 

“ Mechanics.” 

“ The  Hinghams.” 

“ Shop  keepers.” 

“ The  Irongreys.” 

“ Antiquated.” 

“ The  Jenkinsons.” 

“ People  of  yesterday.” 

“ The  laggards.” 

“ Don’t  know  them.” 

“ The  Kidders.” 

“ You  certainly  could  not  think  of  asking  them  ?” 
“ The  Liverworts.” 

“ Better  in  a sick  chamber  than  in  a ball-room.” 

“ The  Lintons.” 

“ Why,  you  know,  they  are  very  religious.” 

“ The  Maelstroms.” 

“ Nobody  ever  thinks  of  them— they  are  too  far 
east.” 

“ The  Newmans.” 

“ Too  new  for  us.” 
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“ The  Overtons.” 

“ They  are  done  over — completely  ruined.” 

“ The  Oldburys.” 

“ Inadmissible.” 

“ But  they  are  related  to  the  Gooseberries.” 

“ What  then  ? Miss  Moneyflush  is  not  going  to 
marry  the  whole  family,  is  she  ?” 

“ The  Plainways.” 

“ Bless  me,  Mrs.  Moneyflush,  who  would  ever 
think  of  asking  people  like  them  ?” 

‘‘  The  Ouack. — ” . 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Moneyflush,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Streeter,  “ to  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  reading, 
and  me  the  pain  of  hearing  any  more  of  those  horrid 
people,  cross  the  whole  list ;”  and  Mrs.  Moneyflush, 
in  blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  a woman  whom  she 
really  dishked — ^but  one  whose  word  was  law  in  the 
world  of  fashion — “ with  one  fell  swoop,”  crossed  the 
names  of  her  dearest  friends — though  many  of  them 
were  persons  whose  notice  she  had  once  been  proud 
to  gain. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

She  told  fortunes  by  the  cards,  which  came  actually  true. 

Pelham. 

“ For  this  one  day,  Margaret,”  said  Miss  Tennis- 
wood,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Streeter  and  her  nieces  had 
taken  their  leave,  “ you  shall  be  all  mine  own  ; so, 
if  you  please,  we  will  adjourn  our  sitting  to  my  room.” 
— A room,  be  it  observed,  en  'passant.^  furnished  in  a 
style  of  the  most  beautiful  simplicity.  “ Remember,” 
she  said  to  the  servant,  as  she  passed  him  on  the  stairs, 
“ I am  not  at  home  to  any  one  this  morning.” 

“ No  ma’am,”  was  the  reply. 

As  the  young  ladies  entered  Miss  Tennis  wood’s 
room,  a rather  pretty,  and  very  fashionably  dressed 
young  woman,  rose  and  left  it  by  another  door. 

“ Well,  I am  so  glad  that  Ann  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  leave  us  to  ourselves  for  once,”  said  Miss 
Tenniswood.  “ Though  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  I do  not  know  a more  troublesome  one  at  times ; 
— and  then  her  pride — ’tis  so  amusing  ! This  morn- 
ing I gave  her  a dress  that  I used  to  wear  in  the 
street  scarce  three  months  ago,  which  she  received 
with  many  thanks,  and  observed  it  would  just  do  for 
her  sister  in  the  country.  ‘ And  why,’  I asked,  ‘will 
it  not  do  for  her  sister  in  town  V ‘ Why,  la  ! Miss 
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Alice,’  she  answered,  ‘ you  know  ’tis  entirely  out  of 
fashion.’  Only  think  of  that !” 

In  the  midst  of  a most  interesting  conversation 
whether  cmileur  de  rose^  blue  celeste,  or  bird  of 
^paradise  was  the  most  becoming  trimming  for  a 
morning  cap,  the  young  ladies  were  broken  in  upon 
by  Ann — ^we  beg  her  pardon,  Miss  Ann — ^who  whis- 
pered something  to  Miss  Tenniswood  that  covered 
her  face  with  blushes.  At  length  she  answered, 
“ Yes,  do.” 

“ Did  you  ever  have  your  fortune  told,  Margaret 
she  asked,  when  Ann  had  left  the  room. 

“ I never  did.” 

“ Well,  then,  you  can  have  an  opportunity  now, 
for  Ann  is  gone  to  bring  up  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted fortune-tellers  in  the  city.” 

“ Surely,  Alice,  you  cannot  put  faith  in  what  those 
creatures  say  ?”  said  Miss  Hosmer  gravely. 

“ Indeed,  Margaret,  I will  not  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  it.  But,  hist ! she  is  at  the  door.”  A 
gentle  tap  was  heard,  and  a little  creature  imme- 
diately glided  into  the  room. 

Madame  L’ Avenir  was  not  less  than  fifty,  though 
from  her  very  diminutive  size — being  scarcely  four 
feet  in  height,  and  proportionably  small — she  had  an 
appearance  of  much  greater  juvenility.  Her  dress 
W£is  a dark  silk  skirt,  pink  satin  spencer,  and  yellow 
crape  shawl ; a turban  of  lilac  and  white,  green  and 
white  stockings,  and  yellow  silk  shoes. 

“ Bon  jour,  mes  demoiselles,^'*  said  Madame,  with 
a curtsey  of  inimitable  grace,  and  then  continued  in  a 
jargon  peculiarly  her  owil,  “ voulez  vous^  some  leetle 
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articles  dees  morning,  ladees  ?”  Here  she  sat  down 
the  bandbox  which  she  was  never  without.  “O 
me  have  de  ver  pret  teengs — une  tres  joli  barrette 
U les  spendide — ” 

“ No,  no,  Madame,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ leave 
your  catalogue  of  fineries  for  my  mother,  we  wish  to 
hear  something  else  from  you.” 

“ Oui,  oui,  Mademoiselle,”  said  Madame,  with  a 
bend  of  the  head,  and  elevation  of  the  eye  brows, 
comprendez.  You  would  like  to  hear  votre 
fortune  7 La  Id ! No  one  will  Come  in  ?” 

“ O no  ! Have  you  your  cards  ?” 

“ Les  cartes  7 certainement ! Me  nevare  go  wis- 
out  mes  cartes — Non^  non 

“Well,  then,  you  will  begin  with  this  young 
lady.” 

“ With  me  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Hosmer.  “ O not 
for  the  world !” 

“ /’  espere  de  young  ladie  is  no  fright  ?”  asked 
Madame,  with  a smile. 

“ O no,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ only  she  wishes 
me  to  set  her  an  example.” 

“ Tres  hien  ! — ver  well ! Vous  sail  make  le  cmn- 
mencementP 

Here  Madame  L’ Avenir  produced  her  cards,  shuf- 
fled them  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  after  Miss  Ten- 
niswood had  cut  them  thrice,  proceeded  to  tell  her 
fortune. 

“ O Mademoiselle  ! une  bonne  fortune  ! Here  is 
richesse,  ver  longue  life,  et  en  meme  temps,  la 
grande  fdiciUP 

“ But  to  particulars,  Madame.” 
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‘‘  Owi,  oMi,  me  sail  make  dem  come  presentment. 
Ah,  ha ! here  is  one  leetle  lettre^  ’tees  from  von  gen- 
tilhomme  vis  les  yeux  aigle^  et  la  houche  de  rose. 
Ah  ! ma  chere^  take  care  of  votre  petit  cceur ! Dis 
gentilhomme  est  jeune^  est  riche^  et  est  hien  fait., 
mais,  Mademoiselle,  il  est  un  veufP 

“ A widower  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ O 
no,  I am  sure  I shall  never  have  a widower.” 

‘‘  C'est  vraij'‘  said  Madame,  “ par  mafoi  ! dest 
vrai ! Here  Mademoiselle,  vous  sail  see — here  it  is 
in  les  cartes.  En  verite,  votre  mari  sail  be  von 
veuf ! Et  Mademoiselle,  vous  sail  leeve  much 
time  et  vous  sail  avez  dix  enfans — sept  sons  et 
trois  JillesJ^ 

“ Hold,  Madame,  I have  heard  quite  enough  for 
one  day,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ will  you  venture 
to  hear  your  fortune  now,  Margaret  ?” 

Not  now,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  “ Madame  is  quite 
too  liberal  of  her  gifts  for  me.”  Here  madame 
received  the  customary  fee,  and  left  the  apartment 
with  her  very  best  curtsey — but  wishing  in  her  heart 
every  kind  of  ill  to  Miss  Hosmer  because  her  fee  was 
not  double. 

“ A widower,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  as  if  com- 
muning with  herself;  “O  it  is  utterly  impossible  I 
should  ever  marry  a widower  !” 

“ My  dear  Alice,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  “ how  can 
you  waste  a thought  on  what  that  woman  has  said?” 

“ Why,  if  she  had  given  me  a husband  merely 
young,  rich,  and  handsome,  I should  not  have  thought 
any  thing  of  it — but  a widower  is  so  particular — and 
a widower  of  all  creatures  is  so  much  my  aversion.” 
13 
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“ And  then  the  ten  children,  Alice.” 

“ O horror  of  horrors  ! — a widower  and  ten  chil- 
dren ! — the  very  idea  would  drive  me  mad.” 

“ But  let  me  see  if  I cannot  find  a widower  worth 
your  acceptance.  There  is  Mr.  Ingoldsby  ?” 

“ With  his  squeaking  voice  and  rheumy  eyes.” 

“ Or  Mr.  Ravensworth.” 

“ With  his  everlasting  growl.” 

“ Or  Mr.  Dusenberry.” 

“ With  eight  children,  all  grown  up.” 

“ 1 wish,  Alice,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  looking  archly 
in  Miss  Tenniswood’s  face,  “ I wish  we  could  make 
a widower  of  Mr.  Chillingworth.” 

“ Of  Mr.  Chillingworth  ?”  said  Miss  Tenniswood, 
while  a deep  blush  suflused  itself  over  her  face  and 
neck. 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  Mr.  Chillingworth.  Is  there  any 
thing  disagreeable  in  that  name.” 

“ My  dear  Margaret, 

‘ If  thou  dost  love  me 
Show  me  thy  thought.’  ” 

“Why,  ^tisonly  that  if  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  lose  one  wife,  he  would  not  find  it 
very  difiicult  to  get  another.” 

“ If  I understand  you  rightly,  you  think  I have 
given  to  Mr.  Chillingworth  unasked^  a heart 

‘ That  would  be  wooedj  and  not  unsought  be  won,’ 

which  you  must  admit  is  very  httle  complimentary 
either  to  my  delicacy  or  prudence.” 

“ I could  not  have  thought  that  it  was  given  un- 
asked^ Alice,  for  the  very  decided  preference  Mr. 
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Chillingworth  has  always  shown  you,  would  lead 
one  to  infer  quite  the  contrary.” 

“ Well,  Margaret,  though  Mr.  Chillingworth  has 
certainly  paid  me  some  attentions,  which  I was 
foolish  enough  to  construe  into  marks  of  esteem,  and 
consequently  kept  a less  strict  guard  over  my  heart 
than  I should,  yet  he  has  never,  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree, hinted  a wish  ‘ to  make  himself  a place  in  my 
affections.’  So  much  for  confession,  and  now 

‘ The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  my  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 

And,  like  a dew-drop  from  the  lion’s  mane, 

Be  shook  to  air.’  ” 

Miss  Tenniswood  pronounced  this  fine  resolve  m 
the  voice  and  with  the  air  of  a Duff,  but  the  sigh  that 
followed  most  unequivocally  declared  that  she  would 
not  keep  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp  looking  wretch, 

A living  dead  man. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Miss  Hosmer. 

Margaret,  my  own^  m,y  dearest ! for  spite  of  all 
that  has  passed,  I now  feel  I may  still  call  you  so — 
after  a night  of  the  most  distressing  thought,  and  a 
morning  of  delirious  excitement,  I seize  this  first 
moment  of  calm  to  open — with  all  the  unreserved- 
ness of  our  early  intercourse — the  flood-gate  of  feel- 
ings which  my  heart  has  been  accumulating  since 
the  evening  of  our  last  meeting  in  Bloomsbury.  O 
that  evening,  Margaret ! does  it  still  live  in  your 
memory  ? Can  you  still  see  the  fading  crimson  of 
the  glorious  west,  the  deep  blue  of  the  heavens  above 
us,  and  the  quivering  light  of  the  young  moon  on 
the  glad  waters  of  the  brooklet  that  hurried  by  us, 
to  lose  itself  in  the  majestic  Hudson  ? Can  you  feel 
the  brush  of  the  zephyr’s  wing,  which,  though  the 
season  of  flowers  was  past,  was  still  loaded  with 
fragrance?  Can  you  hear  the  melancholy,  but  not 
sorrowful,  song  of  the  whippoorwill,  and  the  gentle 
play  of  the  fading  leaves  of  the  wide-spreading 
maple  under  which  we  had  taken  our  seat  ? Or  can 
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you  remember— as  I but  too  well  do,  the  sweet  per- 
mission you  granted  to  my  importunity,  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  your  father  to  our  union  ? — a permission 
which,  from  the  political  contest  that  ensued,  I was, 
unfortunately,  not  able  immediately  to  avail  myself 
of.  How  unprofitably  did  the  time  seem  spent 
between  that  evening  and  the  one  succeeding  the 
election  ! and  with  what  a glad  heart  and  buoyant 
step,  did  I take  the  path  across  the  meadow  to  your 
father’s  house!  But,  O Margaret!  what  was  my 
surprise  to  find  that  house  deserted — a surprise 
which  a letter  from  your  father  next  morning  turned 
to  misery.  But  though  inexpressibly  pained  to  find 
you  had  “ gone  and  gave  no  sign,”  and  stung  to  the 
soul  by  something  contained  in  the  letter  of  your 
father,  not  for  one  moment  did  I harbour  a doubt  of 
your  truth — at  least,  not  till  you  passed  me  in  the 
street  with  the  wish — as  I then  thought — not  to 
notice  me.  And  then,  though  it  wrung  my  heart,  I 
determined  nor  you  nor  any  one  should  ever  see  the 
power  you  possessed  over  me  ; — and  this  resolution — 
although  at  times,  the  touch  of  your  hand  in  the 
dance, — the  thrilling  tones  of  your  voice  in  the  song 
— or  the  smile,  which  was  called  to  your  cheek  by 
the  oft  conned  witticism  of  some  ephemeral  son  of 
fashion,  would  fill  me  with  almost  overpowering 
emotions — I preserved  unimpaired  until  I knew  you 
to  be  in  danger  last  evening ; and,  then — —But  I 
will  leave  you  to  imagine  my  feelings  when  I found 
you  in  my  arms,  and  heard  you  pronounce  my  name 
in  those  accents  which  have  been  so  long 
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“ Shrined  within  my  heart 
Like  to  a dream  of  Heaven.” 

Instantly  the  conviction  flashed  upon  my  mind,  that 
you  still  loved  me,  and  when  I pressed  you  to  my 
bosom,  my  heart  really  ached  with  the  intenseness 
of  its  happiness!  Twice  have  I called  upon  you 
this  morning,  but  you  were  not  at  home.  May  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  see  you  this  evening? — and  may 
I hope  to  find  you  alone  ? Every  moment  seems  an 
age  that  keeps  me  from  your  presence. 

Yours — O how  devotedly, 

Charles  Warner. 

To  Charles  Warner,  Esq. 

As  Mr.  Warner  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  reasons 
for  wishing  to  drop  his  acquaintance,  he  can  cer- 
tainly feel  no  surprise  that  I take  the  liberty  of 
returning  his  letter,  without  having  suflTered  it  to 
reach  its  destination. 

Jared  Hosmer. 

With  “ curses,  not  loud  but  deep,”  Charles  flung 
the  letters  into  the  grate,  and  snatching  up  his  hat, 
sallied  forth  into  the  street,  and,  without  giving  a 
thought  to  what  he  was  doing,  walked  with  the  most 
ludicrous  haste  till  he  found  himself  at  St.  Thomas’ 
Church. 

In  returning,  he  bethought  him  of  calling  on  his 
early  friend,  Harvey  Inman ; and  turning  down  R — 
street,  he  had  no  difiiculty  in  finding  the  wretched 
abode  of  that  unhappy  young  man.  Though  the 
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house  fronted  the  street,  the  entrance  to  it  was  in  an 
alley,  which  led  to  some  stables.  After  repeated 
knockings,  the  door  was  opened  by  a ragged  and 
dirty  urchin,  in  whom  Charles  instantly  recognised 
the  little  mendicant  of  the  street,  who  so  shamefiilly 
misapplied  his  benefaction.  Whether  or  not  the  boy 
remembered  him,  he  seemed  frightened  at  seeing 
him,  and  without  returning  any  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, turned  suddenly  round,  and  darted  up  stairs. 
Charles  followed,  and  opening  the  first  door  he  came 
to,  entered  a large,  dark,  dirty,  and  almost  empty 
room,  in  which,  besides  the  boy  that  admitted  him, 
he  found  an  old  woman  apparently  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  age,  in  the  most  disgusting  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. She  was  sitting  flat  on  the  hearth,  keeping 
alive  a few  half  burnt  brands  by  occasional  additions 
of  shavings,  which  she  took  from  a bag  that  lay  by 
her  side.  Her  dress  was  a short  gown  of  an  unas- 
certainable  colour,  and  petticoat,  the  ground  of  which 
once  was  black,  but  from  the  variety  of  patches  that 
covered  it,  it  had  become,  like  Joseph’s  coat,  “of  many 
colours;”  on  her  head  she  wore  a faded  blue  and 
white  cotton  handkerchief,  from  whose  confinement 
her  gray  locks  fell  around  her  face,  not  thick  enough, 
however,  to  conceal  a new  cut  that  extended  from 
the  comer  of  her  right  temple,  across  her  nose,  to 
the  centre  of  her  left  cheek,  which  served  greatly  to 
heighten  the  repulsiveness  of  a countenance  suffi- 
ciently forbidding  before. 

“Does  Mr.  Inman  live  in  this  house?”  asked 
Charles. 

“ Much  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  answered  the  woman 
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in  a sleepy  tone,  “ walk  in  sir,  always  glad  to  see 
you,  sir.” 

“ Mr.  Inman,”  said  the  boy,  without  raising  his  eyes, 
“ lives  up  stairs,  sir.” 

“ O yes,  sir,  up  stairs,  sir,”  said  the  woman  attempt- 
ing to  rise,  but  falling  backwards  she  came  souse 
into  a tub  of  dirty  water,  from  which  she  tumbled 
herself  upon  the  floor. 

“ Drunk  as  usual,”  said  the  boy,  coolly,  as  Charles 
left  the  room. 

Ascending  the  stairs,  he  knocked  a-t  a door  at  the 
head  of  them,  and  was  bidden  to  “ walk  in”  by  a 
female  voice.  He  entered;  and  here,  in  a large,  pen- 
tagonal room — with  a window  for  each  side,  though 
sadly  deficient  in  glass — the  walls  much  broken  and 
the  floor  uncovered,  he  found  the  person  he  sought. 
Harvey  Inman  had  never  been  handsome ; though, 
while  watching  the  play  of  his  countenance  when 
descanting  on  a favourite  topic,  one  would  be  apt  to 
conclude  quite  the  contrary ; but  as  he  was  now  seen 
by  Charles,  with  an  old  plaid  cloak  thrown  around 
him,  hanging  with  an  aguish  look  over  a small  sheet 
iron  stove,  his  long  uncombed  hair  standing  “ like 
quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,”  his  eyes — once 
bright  with  the  fire  of  genius — bleared  and  sunken, 
his  beard  of,  at  least,  a week’s  growth,  and  his  pale 
visage  most  wofully  elongated,  he  seemed  the  very 
personification  of  ugliness.  Opposite  him — in  strong 
contrast,  sat  a poorly,  but  neatly,  dressed  young 
woman,  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  plying  her 
needle  with  unceasing  industry,  and  on  her  lap  lay 
a sleeping  infant  of  surpassing  loveliness.  This 
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was  the  first  intimation  Charles  had  of  his  friend’s 
having  committed  matrimony. 

In  pity  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Inman,  who  was 
evidently  unprepared  for  his  visit,  Charles  soon  took 
leave,  with  a promise  to  return  in  a few  days. 
Inman  accompanied  him  down  stairs,  and  Charles, 
in  the  most  delicate  manner,  made  him  an  offer  of 
pecuniary  assistance,  which,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
was  most  joyfully  accepted. 

“You  expressed  a wish  the  other  night?”  said 
Inman,  “ to  know  by  what  chance  I have  become 
what  you  see.  When  you  are  at  leisure  to  look 
over  these  pages,”  handing  him  a small  roll  of  paper, 
“ your  wish  will  be  gratified.” 

Charles  took  the  manuscript,  and  devoted  part  of 
that  veiy  evening  to  the  perusal  of  what  follows. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


I was,  by  common  consent,  the  juvenile  prodigy,  the  poetical 
youth,  the  great  genius,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  village,  through 
whom  it  was  to  become  one  day  as  celebrated  as  Stratford  on  Avon. 

Washington  Irving. 

Idleness  is  a disease  that  must  be  combated. 

Johnson, 

“ I cannot  remember  an  incident  in  my  early  life 
that  is  not  as  well  known  to  you  as  myself,  and  you 
know,  too,  how  my  constitutional  melancholy  was 
looked  upon  as  the  seriousness  of  a wisdom  beyond 
my  years ; my  passion  for  books,  the  love  of  study, 
and  a certain  facility  in  scribbling  verses,  an  indi- 
cation of  superior  powers  which  were  one  day  to 
raise  their  possessor  to  the  heights  of  fame  and  for- 
tune. From  what  slight  premises  will  the  ingenuity 
of  friends  deduce  the  most  flattering  conclusions ! 

“ Though  never  what  the  world  calls  rich,  until 
the  death  of  my  father^ — and  our  subsequent  removal 
to  this  city — I knew  nothing  in  reality  of  poverty ; 
and  when  at  last  it  came  upon  me,  vested  in  all  its 
horrors,  I found  myself  “weaker  than  a woman’s 
tear,”  to  bear  up  against  it.  How  different  was  it 
with  my  mother.  When  trials  and  difldculties 
encompassed  us  round,  when  every  hour  was  adding 
bitterness  to  the  cup  of  our  afilictions,  and  even  when 
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the  last  of  our  money  was  gone — with  actual  starva- 
tion glaring  upon  us — she  still  preserved  her  wonted 
equanimity  of  spirits,  and  daily  thanked  God  for  the 
many  blessings  she  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 

“It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  we  arrived  in  town, 
a time  of  the  year  very  difficult  to  procure  employ- 
ment— particularly  for  one  unfriended  and  unknown ; 
and  after  many  weeks  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours 
to  get  something  to  do,  I was  thrown  upon  a sick 
bed,  to  which  I was  confined  for  nearly  three  weary, 
weary  months ; — and  for  this  time,  all  the  little  deli- 
cacies Craved  by  my  sickly  appetite  were  procured 
by  the  earnings  of  my  mother — of  her  who  never 
before  had  known  what  it  it  was  to  work. 

“ There  lived  in  the  house  with  us  a poor  woman, 
whose  daughter,  then  seamstress  in  a gentleman’s 
family,  wets  very  kind  to  my  mother  during  my  ill- 
ness ; and  who,  as  soon  as  my  convalescence  was 
confirmed,  interested  herself  so  far  as  to  Obtain  for 
me  the  situation  of  teacher  to  the  children  of  the 
gentleman  with  whom  she  lived; — a situation  1 
accepted  most  readily  and  thankfiilly,  though  the 
salary  was  hardly  equal  to  the  wages  of  a servant 
maid,  and  I weis  treated  with  about  as  much  consi- 
deration as  one  of  the  menials. 

‘ Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,’ 

says  Shakspeare,  and  so  perhaps  they  are  to  others ; 
but  adversity  alone  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to 
enter  a house,  in  which  I had  to  expect  the  treatment 
of  an  inferior,  and  O ! its  use  was  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  bitterness. 
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“ I had  hardly  become  settled  in  my  new  situation, 
when  my  mother  was  taken  ill ; and  during  her  ill- 
ness I was  almost  her  only  attendant,  for  scarcely 
could  she  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  even  a drink 
from  any  hand  but  mine — except,  perhaps,  that  of 
Hester  Corning,  the  young  woman  before  mentioned, 
who  seemed  to  be  our  only  earthly  friend.  And 
days  and  weeks  passed  in  this  manner,  diversified 
only  by  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  until  the 
physician,  who  had  kept  alive  my  hopes,  confirmed 
my  fears  by  informing  me  that  my  mother  had  not 
twenty-four  hours  to  live.  Though  it  was  nothing 
but  what  I had  for  some  time  expected,  this  inform- 
ation struck  through  my  heart  like  a bolt  of  ice, 
and  nearly  deprived  me  of  reason.  My  resolution 
was  then  taken,  never  for  one  moment  to  leave  my 
mother  while  life  continued  with  her — nor  did  I. 

“ The  day  wore  heavily  away,  and  night  in  ten- 
fold darkness  settled  upon  the  earth — a darkness 
incomparably  less  than  that  in  which  my  soul  was 
enveloped,  as  I sat  watching,  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
miserable  lamp,  every  variation  in  the  countenance 
of  my  mother,  whose  respiration  since  the  setting  of 
the  sun  had  every  minute  become  more  and  more 
difficult ; — and  ere  the  clock  struck  twelve,  her  suf- 
ferings were  at  an  end!  I was  alone — In  a popu- 
lous city! — In  a Christian  land  ! No  friendly  hand 
was  near  to  close  my  mother’s  eyes — no  friendly 
voice  to  speak  in  kindness  to  her  bereaved  son  ! I 
was  alone — 
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and,  0 ! the  utter  abandonment  of  that  hour  of  lone- 
liness ! 

“ The  cold,  gray  dawn  found  me  sunk  in  a stupor 
of  misery  by  the  corse  of  her  who  alone  had  loved 
me,  from  which  I was  roused  by  the  entrance  of 
Hester  Corning.  At  sight  of  her  the  feeling  of  deso  - 
lation passed  away,  and  tears — the  first  I had  been 
able  to  shed—  fell  fast  and  hot  upon  the  cold,  lifeless 
hand  I still  clasped  in  mine,  and  my  heart  was  light- 
ened of  half  its  burthen.  In  that  moment  did  love 
for  Hester  Corning  spring  up  in  my  heart,  and  there 
it  still  blooms  in  all  its  early  beauty,  amid  the  ruin 
which  the  fiend.  Dissipation,  has  wrought. 

“ Soon  after  my  marriage  with  Hester  Corning,  I 
threw  up  my  situation  in  Mr,  Ravensworth’s  family 
which  had  become  perfectly  intolerable ; and  as  I 
was  wholly  unfit  for  any  active  business,  determined 
to  devote  myself  to  literature.  As  a coup  cPessai,  I 
published  a small  volume  of  poems  at  my  own 
expense,  as  no  bookseller  would  do  it  for  me.  But 
though  I sent  a copy  to  every  editor  in  the  city,  it 
received  no  more  notice — except  from  one  that 
‘ damned  it  with  faint  praise’ — than  if  it  had  been  so 
much  blank  paper,  and  consequently  fell  dead  from 
the  press.  Mine  is  no  uncommon  case.  For  while  the 
American  press  teems  with  the  productions  of  trans- 
atlantic writers,  while  American  readers  would  blush 
to  be'thought  unacquainted  with  the  merest  ephemera 
of  European  literature,  and  while  the  pages  of  Ameri- 
can periodicals  are  devoted  to  the  promulgation  of 
works  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  that  we  should  assuredly  lose  nothing  by 
14 
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remaining  ignorant  of  them ; it  is  a favour  of  rare 
occurrence  for  a native  author  to  get  a publisher;  one 
still  rarer,  to  get  readers;  but  rarest  of  all,  to  obtain  a 
passing  notice  from  those  to  whom  the  good,  easy 
public,  have  delegated  the  power  of  thinking  in  mat- 
ters of  literature ; and  with  such  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  have  so  few  wri- 
ters of  eminence,  but  that  any  should  have  arisen 
amongst  us  worthy  of  being  remembered  ‘ in  their 
land’s  language.’  To  this  neglect,  more  than  the 
severity  of  criticism,  or  the  want  of  a disposition  in 
the  public  mind  to  encourage  domestic  literature,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  paucity  of  talent  developed 
amongst  us  ; for  criticism,  even  when  administered 
with  unnecessary  severity,  is,  in  its  tendency,  oftener 
salutary  than  otherwise.  Though  it  may,  which  is 
at  least  problematical,  prove  fatal  to  a morbidly  sen- 
sitive Keats,  it  more  frequently  calls  into  action  the 
latent  energies  of  a Byronj  and  thus,  at  the  expense 
of  individual  suffering,  confers  a lasting  benefit  upon 
the  world.  But  nothing  which  the  critics — 

‘ Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  to  fame,’ — 

have  it  in  their  power  to  do,  is  so  damnatory  to  the 
tyro  in  literature,  as  that  which  they  leave  undone ; 
for  he  who  is  so  unfortunate  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  of  letters,  as  to  receive  neither  praise  nor 
blame — the  latter  not  unfrequehtly  a proof  of  merit — 
from  those  that  have  the  direction  of  the  public  mind, 
is  supposed  by  the  generality  of  readers  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  their  notice  ; and  thus  are  some  of  the  fairest 
creations  of  genius  left  to  perish,  and  the  germs  of 
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mind,  just  springing  into  beauty,  and  requiring  only 
the  kindly  warmth  of  friendly  notice  to  expand  into 
luxuriance,  chilled  in  their  young  existence,  and 
utterly  destroyed.  That  the  efforts  bf  American 
poets,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  have  been  received 
with  the  most  contemptuous  silence  by  the  reviewers 
of  our  country  is  incontrovertibly  true,  and  knowing 
this,  how  can  we  wonder  that  he  whose  soul  is  filled 
with  ‘longings  after  immortality,’  who  gives  days 
of  toil  and  nights  of  sleeplessness  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
phantom  Fame — that  ignis-fatuus, 

‘ That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind,’ 

and  who  recks  not  of  the  sacrifice  of  ‘ health,  peace, 
and  competence,’  for  the  attainment  of  his  darling 
object,  should,  on  finding  himself  disappointed  in 
the  hope  he  had  most  fondly  cherished,  throw  aside 
his  harp  as  a useless  thing,  or,  in  the  hour  of  desti- 
tution, ‘ sell  it,’  as  Woodworth  says,  ‘ for  bread.’ 

“ Failing  in  poetry,  I resolved  to  try  my  luck  in 
prose;  and,  as  fashionable  novels  were  the  only  read- 
ing of  the  day,  I bethought  me  of  an  attempt  at  that 
species  of  composition. 

“ This  you  will  think  rather  hazardous  for  one  who 
could  have  had  no  real  knowledge  of  the  scenes  it 
would  be  necessary  to  describe  ; but  limited  as  my 
knowledge  was,  it  was  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  many  who  had  been  eminently  successful  as 
delineators  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  fashionable 
world ; and  as  I knew  how  to  clothe  old  ideas  in  new 
language,  and  change  at  pleasure  the  English  terms 
of  impudence,  silliness,  pertness,  brutal  indifference. 
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and  perfect  inanity,  to  the  more  tonish  ones  of  hruS' 
querie^  mauvaise  honte^  naiveU,  sang  froid^  and  wow- 
chalance^  I could  not  see  why  I should  not  succeed 
as  well  another.  Well,  after  months  of  unremitted 
labour,  my  novel  was  finished,  and  I sent  it  to  cer- 
tain publishers,  who,  during  its  progress,  had  seen 
and  approved  of  it,  and  given  me  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  become  its  accoucheurs.  But  now 
they  really  could  not  tell  what  to  say.  Business  was 
at  a very  low  ebb ; — the  season  unfavourable,  and 
all  the  et  ceteras  which  men  are  sure  to  bring  in 
to  excuse  themselves  from  the  fulfilment  of  their 
engagements.  However,  they  at  last  concluded,  that 
they  would  submit  it  to  a creature  of  theirs — a man 
in  a mask^on  whose  decision  was  my  fate  to  depend; 
and,  after  suffering  all  the  miseries  of  ‘ hope  defer- 
red,’ at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  my  manuscript 
was  returned  to  me  with  an  answer,  that  though 
they  that  had  lately  published  much,  they  must  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  decline  it.  And  this  ended  my 
literary  career.  But  now  for  my  confession. 

“ Ere  many  months  after  my  mother’s  death,  I had 
become  a different  being  from  what  I was  before  it. 
An  unnatural  gayety  took  place  of  my  early  melan- 
choly ; a love  of  idle  amusements,  my  passion  for 
books;  and  frequent  libations  to  the  jolly  god,  my  for- 
mer eremitical  abstemiousness.  I had  been  left  with- 
out a place  I could  call  my  home,  except  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ravensworth,  in  which  I was  cut  off  from  all 
rational  intercourse  with  my  fellows,  being  alike 
excluded  from  parlour  and  kitchen, — from  the  for- 
mer by  my  situation,  and  the  latter  by  my  pride — -and 
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was  driven  out  of  the  house  to  seek  that  society, 
which  I was  unable  to  find  within  it.  In  this  city, 
no  one,  that  wishes  for  it,  need  long  be  in  want  of 
company — if  he  fan  but  pay  for  his  entree  into  any 
of  the  public  houses  that  meet  him  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  general  resort  of  the  idle  and  the  worthless. 

“ When  I first  began  to  fi*equent  those  houses,  I 
would,  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  take  per- 
haps a glass  of  wine  or  of  beer.  In  a short  time  I 
thought  I might  venture  to  take  something  a little 
stronger,  and  a glass  of  brandy  and  water,  or  of  well 
diluted  gin,  followed.  And  soon  I found  brandy  and 
gin  none  too  strong  without  water.  But  why  take 
you  step  by  step,  through  the  course  of  intemper- 
ance I had  begun  to  pursue  ? Sutfice  it,  that,  in  a 
year — in  one  short  year ! — I had  become  completely 
wedded  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness ; and  though  I felt, 
and  lamented  the  power  it  was  every  day  gaining 
over  me,  I knew  it  was  vain  to  struggle  with  it — I 
was  a Laocoon  in  the  folds  of  this  moral  serpent. 

“ Had  Hester  Corning  remained  in  the  city,  she 
might,  by  her  sweet  influence,  have  won  me  from  my 
new  and  perilous  career;  but  soon  after  my  mother’s 
death — not,  however,  till  we  had  exchanged  vows  of 
fidelity — she  had  gone  with  a family  into  the  coun- 
try, where  she  continued  several  months,  and,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  of  me  but  what  she  could 
gather  from  my  own  letters,  which,  though  faithful 
portraitures  of  my  feelings,  were  not  very  exact 
chroniclers  of  my  actions ; — nor  till  after  our  mar- 
riage did  she  know  how  unredeemably  I had  become 
the  slave  of  the  demon  of  intemperance,  and  then, 
14* 
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it  is  needless  to  add,  great  as  her  influence  was,  it 
was  exerted  in  vain. 

My  health — never  good — my  excesses  have  irre- 
trievably ruined;  nor  has  my  mind  escaped  uninjur- 
ed ; and  to  death  only  can  I now  look  for  relief  from  the 
miseries  that  ‘ cover  me  like  a garment.’  Even  the 
uncomplaining  devotedness'  of  my  wife — by  whose 
industry  I have  been  so  long  supported — and  the  pro- 
mised beauties  of  my  infant  girl,  make  me  look  for- 
ward with  a gloomy  pleasure  to  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion, for  how  can  I wish  to  live  to  burthen  the  future 
years  of  my  wife,  or  to  cover  with  blushes  the  young 
cheek  of  my  child  ? I cannot.  But  if  my  life  can 
give  no  satisfaction,  I trust  my  death  will,  to  one  at 
least.  Farewell !” 

“ Poor  Harvey !”  said  Charles,  as  he  laid  down 
the  manuscript  of  his  friend,  “ hopeless  as  thou  art, 
thou  shalt  yet  be  saved.  I will,  this  very  night,  write 
to  Frank  Hunter,  who  will  leave  no  means  untried 
to  procure  some  business  for  thee,  by  which  thou 
mayest  support  thyself  and  thine  excellent  wife,  if 
not  in  atfluence,  at  least  in  comfort.”  And  write  he 
immediately  did,  enclosing  the  story  of  the  miserable 
Inman  ; and  in  due  course  of  mail  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

To  Charles  Warner,  Esq. 

I am  happy,  my  dear  Charles,  tp  be  so  soon  able 
to  return  a satisfactory  answer  to  your  letter,  for  the 
story  of  poor  Harvey  prompted  me  to  the  most  active 
exertions  to  procure  a specific  for  his  malady, — and 
a specific  I have  procured — Business,  Had  he  had 
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enough  of  that  in  New- York,  he  would  now,  in  all 
probability,  be  a sober,  hearty,  and  happy  man.  But 
to  banish  the  “ Blues”  engendered  by  idleness,  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should — in  imitation  of  many  a 
greater  man — have  recourse  to  the  bottle, 

“ For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do.” 

Poor  fellow ! though  forced  to  blame,  I cannot  help 
pitying  him,  when  I think  “what  a noble  mind  is  here 
o’erthrown !”  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
The  Bloomsbury  school  is,  fortunately,  now  vacant; 
and  I have  the  promise  of  it  from  the  trustees  for 
him,  if  he  will  come  up  immediately  and  take  it,  and 
you  must  see  that  he  does  not  disappoint  us.  As 
one  cannot  well  travel — particularly  at  this  season 
of  the  year — without  a reasonable  supply  of  the 
“ one  thing  needful,”  I beg  you  will,  in  the  most 
delicate  way  you  can,  make  him  possessor  of  the 
enclosed  ; — but  on  second  thought,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  that  excellent  woman 
his  wife  ? — for  I would  not  like,  by  any  means,  to  be 
the  cause  of  leading  Harvey  “into  temptation,”  and  I 
am  afraid  such  a sum  of  money  would  be  a powerful 
one  to  a person  so  addicted  to  drunkenness  as  he 
confessedly  is. 

Now  for  what  concerns  yourself — Yet  what  can 
I say?  For  whether  you  be  in  reality  the  unhappy 
creature  you  represent  yourself  to  be ; or  only  one 
of  those  that 

“ Would  be  sad  as  night, 

‘ Only  for  wantonness,” 
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I am  equally  at  a loss  how  to  prescribe  for  you.  A 
gentle  dose  of  symp^hy  would  but  render  the  disease 
more  inveterate,  and  a powerful  one  of  salutary  ridi- 
cule you  are  not  in  a condition  to  bear.  Alas,  poor 
Charlie !”  you  were  once  “ a fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of 
most  excellent  fancy !”  But  “ where  be  your  gibes 
now  1 your  gambols  ? your  songs  ? your  flashes  of 
merriment?”  All,  all  gone!  because,  forsooth,  a 
silly  old  man,  a veritable  Wilhelmus  Kiefi; — has 
taken  it  into  his  foolish  head — in  revenge  for  the 
fancied  part  you  took  in  depriving  him  of  a seat  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  our  state — to  deny  you  the 
immediate  possession  of  your  intended  bride ; — I say 
immediate^  for  that  Margaret  Hosmer  will  ultimately 
become  yours,  I have  not  a doubt,  unless  “ Fate’s 
scissors  cut  poor  Giles’s  thread for,  though  ’tis  said, 

“ The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth;” 

it  seldom  fails  to  fall  at  last  into  the  Dead  Sea  of 
matrimony.  So  be  of  good  cheer,  and  remember 
that 

“ Hope  is  the  lover’s  staff ; walk  hence  with  that, 

And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts.” 

Good  night,  most  njj^erable  sir. 

Yours  in  haste, 

Francis  Hunter. 

The  part  of  this  letter  which  related  to  Inman  gave 
Charles  much  pleasure,  for  nothing,  he  thought, 
would  so  effectually  win  that  unhappy  man  from  the 
evil  of  his  ways,  as  respectable  employment,  and 
restoration  to  the  scenes  of  his  days  ■'of  innocence. 
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But  that  part  of  it  which  regarded  himself,  was  not 
quite  so  gratifying,  for  no  one  likes  to  be  laughed  at 
even  by  one’s  best  friends. 

“ He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a wound,” 

thought  Charles,  and  if  Frank  Hunter  felt  but  half 
the  weight  of  misery  that  now  presses  upon  my 
heart,  he  would  “ hang  up  philosophy,”  and,  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  melancholy,  think  “ it  virtuous  tobe 
obstinate.”  But  Frank,  with  all  his  knowledge,  knows 
little  of  les  affaires  du  coeur ; however,  should  he 
one  day  be  brought  to  feel 

“ A touch  of  that  sweet  passion  which  pervades 

All  human  hearts,” 

he  will  then  dissemble  as  I do. 

Charles  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Inman,  whom 
he  prevailed  on — ^not  without  considerable  difficulty 
— to  accept  the  situation  which  Hunter  had  procured 
for  him;  and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Inman, 
it  was  settled  that  they  should  immediately  leave  the 
city,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  Charles,  and  the 
money  sent  by  Hunter,  they  were  enabled  to  do  with 
a much  greater  ijppearance  of  respectability  than 
they  had  worn  for  many  a day.  And,  we  may  as 
well  add,  that  Inman  has  become  an  honour  to  the 
profession  which  was  almost  forced  upon  him;  that 
he  has  abandoned  poetry  and  novel -writing,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  a Temperance 
Society,  got  up  in  Bloomsbury  by  Dominie  OstraU' 
der,  and  some  of  his  Deacons. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

By  Heaven! 

This  fellow  dogs  me. 

Hillhouse. 

As  Charles  was  returning  to  the  hotel,  he  met  a 
lady  in  Broadway,  who — though  hooded  and  cloak- 
ed— ^it  struck  him,  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  Margaret  Hosmer.  It  was  not  yet  nine  o’clock — 
a very  unusual  hour  for  a young  lady  of  her  fashion 
to  be  seen  in  the  street ; — and  Charles,  from  a very 
natural  'curiosity  to  know  if  it  was  she,  what  could 
possibly  bring  her  out  at  such  an  hour,  turned  and 
followed  her.  She  proceeded  up  Broadway  as  far  as 

Canal-street,  along  Canal  to  W , and  up  W 

to  a few  doors  above  B , where  she  disappeared 

in  an  alley.  Charles  waited  until  she  should  re-ap- 
p^ar,  and  when  she  did,  he  was  satisfied — It  was 
indeed  Margaret  Hosmer.  He  approached  her. 

“ Margaret,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice.  She  started. 

‘•Good  Heavens!”  she  exclaimed,  “who  could 
have  expected  to  meet  you  here  ?” 

“ Or  you  ?”  said  he,  with  a smile. 

“ Why,”  she  returned,  with  some  embarrassment, 
“ the  poor  girl  that  has  waited  on  me  since  I came 
to  town,  was  taken  very  ill  a few  days  ago,  and,  as 
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her  parents  are  very  poor,  I thought  she  might,  per- 
haps, be  in  want  of  many  little  things  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  procure,  and  as  one  half  consists 
in  administering  kindness  rightly,  I preferred  taking 
an  early  walk  to  sending  one  less  interested  for  her.” 

“ That  is  so  like  you,  Margaret, — so  kind,  so  con- 
siderate !”  said  Charles,  with  animation. 

“ Rather  say  m-considerate,  Charles.’^ 

“You  inconsiderate,  Margaret? — ^you  the ” 

“ Spare  me,  Charles,  I pray  you,”  said  Miss  Hos- 
mer,  smiling,  “ for  I have  lately  had  a surfeit  of  flat- 
tery. As  Goethe  says  of  princes,  though  I have  no 
dislike  to  sugar-plums,  I would  not  wish  to  be  pelted 
to  death  with  them.” 

“ Never  fear,  Margaret,  you  shall  not  be  pelted  by 
me.  But  how  fortunate  I am  in  this  meeting : how 
I have  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  unburthen  my 
heart  to  you !” 

“Thrown  as  much  together  as  we  have  been, 
Charles,  could  such  an  opportunity  have  been  want- 
ing ?”  asked  Miss  Hosmer,  gravely. 

“ You  know,  Margaret,  I have  never  seen  you  for 
one  moment  since  you  came  to  town,  except  in  com- 
pany.” 

“ And  then  your  manner  was  not  much  like  one 
that  wished  to  see  me  in  any  place  else.” 

“ My  manner  is  less  polished,  perhaps,  than  Olm- 
sted’s,” returned  he,  with  an  air  of  pique. 

“ I did  not  allude  to  the  elegance  of  your  manner, 
but  its  want  of  cordiality.” 

“ Can  you  wonder,  Margaret,  that  I did  not  force 
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myself  upon  your  acquaintance,  when  every  thing 
led  me  to  think  it  was  your  wish  to  forget  the  past  ?” 

“ Forget  it,  Charles  ? Did  you  think  I could  ever 
forget,  or  wish  to  forget  it  ?” 

“ In  truth,  Margaret,  I hardly  knew  what  to  think. 
I knew  it  was  the  wish  of  your  father  to  separate 
us,  and  when  I saw  you  surrounded  by  such  men  as 
Olmsted ” 

“ O name  him  not ! If  my  heart  could  harbour 
a feeling  of  hatred  against  any  of  my  fellow  mortal§, 
it  would  be  against  that  man.” 

“ Thank  you,  Margaret,  for  that.  But  may  I hope 
that  you  are  really  unchanged 

“Really  unchanged,  Charles.  Can  you  say  as 
much  for  yourself?”' 

“Not  for  one  moment,  Margaret,  has  my  heart 
wandered  from  its  allegiance  to  you.” 

“I  believe  you,  Charles,  maugre  all  I have  heard 
against  you.”  , 

“ Heard,  Margaret  ? What  have  you  heard  ?” 

“ More  than  I ever  did — or  ever  will — believe.” 

“ But  may  I not  hear  what  it  was  ?” 

“ Why,  that — that  you  were  neither  as  sober,  as 
prudent,  or  as  peaceable  as  you  used  to  be.” 

“ That  is,  that  I had  become  a drunkard,  a spend- 
thrift, and  a brawler.  Really  my  time  in  New  York 
has  been  spent  to  some  purpose !” 

“ But,  Charles,  though  I do  not  believe  one  word 
of  the  stories  I have  heard,  and  though  I am  in  every 
respect  unchanged,  yet  I cannot  bid  you  entertain 
those  hopes  which  it  was  once  a pleasure  to  me  to 
encourage.” 
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“ Margaret !” 

“ Listen  to  me,  Charles.  My  father  is  no  longer 
your  friend.  Why  he  is  not,  I do  not  know.  But 
as  long  as  he  remains  as  he  is,  I cannot  encourage  a 
hope,  that  may  one  day  be  disappointed,  for  I never 
will  become  the  wife  of  any  man  in  <>pposition  to  the 
will  of  my  father; — ^but  neither  will  I become  the 
wife  of  one  whom  I do  not  myself  approve.” 

“ I know  your  father’s  dislike  to  me^  and  know, 
too,  his  reason  for  that  dislike;  and  though  it  rises 
from  no  fault  of  mine,  I see  no  probability  of  its  ever 
being  removed,”  said  Charles  in  a tone  of  the  deep- 
est despondency. 

“ I knew  it  could  be  from  no  fault  of  yours,”  said 
Miss  Hosmer,  with  animation,  “ and  let  my  father 
become  satisfied  of  that,  and  your  restoration  to 
favour  will  immediately  follow.” 

“ No,  Margaret,  no.  Your  father  does  know  that 
it  is  not  any  fault  of  mine — ^yet  you  know  he  is  not 
my  friend.” 

“ But  he  shall  be,  Charles,  unless  indeed  my  influ- 
ence with  him  is  on  the  wane,  of  which  I have  not 
the  slightest  fear.” 

“ But  I fear ” 

“ Nay,  now  you  should  rather  hope.  But  here  1 
must  leave  you.  I would  not  for  all  the  pleasure  I 
promise  myself  at  Mrs.  Moneyflush’s  to-morrow 
night,  that  any  one  should  chance  to  see  us  together 
at  this  early  hour.” 

“ Yet  one  moment,  Margaret.” 

“Not  half  a one.  Adieu!”  Here  she  left  him. 
He  arazed  after  her  until  she  turned  out  of  Canal- 
^ 15 
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Street  into  Broadway ; and  then  exclaimed,  in  the 
words  of  the  uxorious  Moor, 

“ Perdition  catch  my  soul, 

But  I do  love  thee  !’* 

What !”  said  some  one  behind  him,  “ Mr.  Warner 
at  his  meditations  V Charles  turned,  and  met  the 
dull  gaze  of  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco,  who,  since  the  morn- 
ing of  the  meeting,  had  been  particularly  friendly  to 
Charles. 

“ Good  morning.  Sir  Jeremy,”  said  Charles,  with 
ill  concealed  vexation. 

“ Good  morning,  my  dear  sir.  Hope  I have  not 
disturbed  you.  Devilish  provoking  to  be  broken  in 
upon  at  certain  times.” 

“ I assure  you,  sir,  you  have  not  disturbed  me  in 
the  least.” 

“ Ah,  Warner,  you  are  a sly  one.  But  never  fear, 
I will  not  betray  you.  It  is  no  crime,  I hope,  in  a 
young  gentleman  to  devote  his  mornings  to  the  study 
of  ‘ Animated  Nature.’ 

“ The  wisest  man  the  world  e’er  saw 
Did  dearly  love  the  lasses,  O !” 

“ Pshaw !”  said  Charles,  with  a laugh,  “ you  are 
merry  this  morning.  Sir  Jeremy.”  And  they  walked 
together  towards  the  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

But  were  you  not  talking  of  plays  and  players  ? 

Wycherly. 

Mr.  Olmsted  and  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco  were  standing 
by  themselves  in  the  bar-room  of  the  A — Hotel,  ap- 
parently engaged  in  a sotto  voce  conversation,  when 
Charles  and  Chillingworth  entered. 

“ But  are  you  quite  certain  that  it  was  no  mistake?’’ 
asked  Olmsted,  before  the  young  men  had  approach- 
ed near  enough  to  hear  him. 

Mistake  ?”  returned  Sir  Jeremy.  “ Don’t  I tell 
you  that  I followed  them  more  than  a block.” 

“ I am  glad  of  it.  This  will  tell  well  with  the  old 
man.  Gentlemen,”  he  continued,  raising  his  voice, 
“ what  say  you  for  the  theatre  ?” 

“ I was  just  thinking  of  it,”  said  Charles ; “ the 
new  opera  of  Cinderella  is  to  be  performed  this 
evening,  and  I am  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Austin  in  a 
character  that  she  is  said  to  fill  to  admiration.” 

I have  seen  her  in  it,”  said  Olmsted,  “ and  she 
really  plays  it  beautifully.” 

“ That  is  uncommon  praise,  Mr.  Olmsted,”  said 
Chillingworth,  “ for  though  a delightful  songstress, 
I have  never  yet  seen  her  play  any  thing,  and  you 
have  quite  piqued  my  curiosity  to  see  her  to-night.” 

“ It  is  an  uncommon  thing,”  said  Olmsted,  to 
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find  great  vocal,  combined  with  even  respectable  his- 
trionic powers.  How  very  few  of  even  his  most 
popular  parts,  did  Horn  do  any  thing  more  than 
merely  walk  through  ?” 

“But  then  his  Caspar,”  observe(J  Chilling\vorth, 
“ how  inimitable  was  his  performance  of  that  cha- 
racter !” 

“ It  was  perfection ; and  since  his  departure  I have 
never  witnessed — nor  indeed  do  I think  I should 
ever  endure  to  witness,  a representation  of  Der 
Freyschutz.  I believe  this  is  your  first  winter  in 
town,  Mr.  Warner.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  returned  Charles,  “ and  among  my 
regiets  that  it  is,  nut  the  least  is  that  I have  come  too 
late  to  see  Kean  and  Macready.” 

You  certainly  have  reason  to  regret  that  you  did 
not  see  the  former  ; for  in  Richard,  I fear  we  ‘ shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.’  I once  saw  Forrest 
attempt  that  part,  and  never  did  I see  any  thing  so 
completely  caricatured — Barnes  could  hardly  have 
done  it  better.  He  made  him  not  only  a smiling  vil- 
lain, but  a happy  one,  contrary  to  Shakspeare  and 
even  to  common  observation,  which  would  prove  to 
him  that  no  deformed  person — at  least,  no  one  as 
conscious  of  his  deformity  as  Richard — ^was  ever 
happy.  Of  Macready’s  general  style  of  acting,  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a pretty  good  idea  by  seeing 
Barry  in  some  of  his  principal  characters — Virgi- 
nius  for  instance  but  no  such  Macbeth  as  Mac- 
ready’s  have  I ever  seen. 

“ Ah,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Sir  Jeremy,  “ you  ought 
to  have  seen  Kemble.  John  Philip  Kemble  was  the 
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only  man  I have  ever  seen  that  really  played  Mac- 
beth.” 

“ Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
Kemble,  I will  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  scene  after 
the  murder  of»  Duncan,  and  that  of  the  banquet, 
Macready  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  he  has 
been  equalled,  by  any  man.” 

“ I once  saw  Henry  Wallack,”  said  Chillingworth, 
“ go  through  the  banquet  scene  without  the  ghost, 
which  I thought  a great  improvement.” 

I cannot  agree  with  you,”  said  Olmsted.  “ It  is 
true  that  a belief  in  ghosts  is  not  as  common  now  as 
in  the  days  of  Shakspeare — neither  is  that  of  witches ; 
and  if,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  times,  we 
leave  out  the  ghost  in  Macbeth,  why  not  the  witches 
too?” 

“ O,  because  the  whole  plot  depends  upon  them.” 

“ And  does  not  the  plot  of  Hamlet  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  ghost  of  the  ^ royal  Dane,’ 
— though  it  certainly  appears  to  very  little  purpose. 
If  then  we  strike  out  the  ghost  of  Macbeth,  we  must 
do  the  same  to  that  of  Hamlet,  which  would  be  any 
thing  but  an  improvement.  But  how  did  you  like 
Henry  Wallack?” 

“ In  general,  better  than  his  brother,  though  James 
is  considered  the  best  melo-dramatic  player  we  have 
ever  had.” 

“ The  great  fault  with  James  Wallack  is,  that  he 
makes  melo-drama  too  melo-dramatic ; and,  much 
as  I admire  his  Rolla,  I should  admire  it  more,  in- 
finitely more,  if  he  would  not  so  often  ‘ o’erstep  the 
modesty  of  nature,’  to  catch  the  applause  of  ‘ the 
unskilful.’”  15* 
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“ The  only  one,”  continued  Olmsted,  “ that  I have 
ever  seen  play  Rolla,  according  to  my  idea  of  thdt 
character,  was  poor  Conway,  when  Chatham  Thea- 
tre was  in  its  glory.  In  his  hands  the  philosophic 
savage  of  Kotzebue,  became  a differqpt  being  to  what 
he  has  been  made  by  Wallack  and  his  imitators ; 

‘ for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest  and  whirlwind  of’ 
his  ‘ passion,’  he  still  possessed  ‘ a temperance  that’ 
gave  ‘ it  smoothness,’  and  not  for  one  moment  did  it 
degenerate  into  rant.  He  was  most  ably  supported 
by  Scott,  as  Pizarro,  Henry  Wallack  as  Alonzo,  and 
Mrs.  Duff  as  Elvira.” 

“ It  is  a matter  of  wonder  to  me,”  said  Chilling- 
worth,  “ that,  with  such  an  actress  in  the  country 
as  Mrs.  Duff,  the  Park  theatre — the  metropolitan 
theatre  of  America — should  be  so  woMly  deficient 
in  female  talent  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  drama. 
With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Barnes,  whose  appear- 
ances are,  ‘ like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between,’ 
— no  woman  fit  for  tragedy  is  now  seen  on  the  boards 
of  the  Park.  I do  not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  Mrs.  Sharpe,  who  is  certainly  far  above  mediocrity 
in  her  line.  But  that  line  does  not  extend  to  such 
characters  as  Constance,  and  Lady  Macbeth,  more 
than  Count  Belino,  which  she  also  attempted  once 
upon  a time,  and  the  manager  evinces  a like  disre- 
gard for  the  interest  of  the  lady,  and  the  good  se,nse 
of  the  audience,  by  forcing  her  into  parts  which  she 
is  so  little  able  to  fill.” 

“ It  is  not  in  female  talent  only,”  said  Olmsted, 

that  the  Park  is  so  deficient.  Its  regular  company 
is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  country ; for  with  the 
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exception  of  three  or  four,  there  is  hardly  one  man 
in  it  of  more  than  mediocre  talents,  and  but  for  the 
light  it  now  and  then  receives  from  wandering  stars^ 
the  frequenters  of  the  Park  would  be  left  in  wretched 
Cimmerian  darkness.” 

But  come,”  said  Charles,  “ or  we  shall  be  too 
late.” 

“ You  go  with  us,  of  course,  Sir  Jeremy,”  said 
Olmsted. 

“ Why,  I don’t  care  if  I do,”  returned  Sir  Jeremy, 
“ though  I was  devilishly  bored  the  last  time.  How- 
ever, as  one  must  spend  the  evening  somewhere,  I pre- 
fer spending  it  in  a theatre  to  a drawing-room,  for 
in  the  former  I can  hiss  what  I dislike,  in  the  latter  I 
must  applaud  whether  pleased  or  not.” 

As  they  were  leaving  the  hotel,  they  met  an  elderly 
gentleman  at  the  door,  in  whom  Chillingworth  recog- 
nised his  venerated  father-in-law,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  leave  him,  the  rest  were  obliged  to  go  with- 
out him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

There  the  blithe  youngster 

Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 

The  jovial  caster’s  set,  and  seven’s  the  nick. 

Or— done ! — a thousand  on  the  coming  trick ! 

Byron. 

Charles,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  was 
delighted  with  the  opera  of  Cinderella,  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  ever  presented  to  a New- York 
audience  since  the  departure  of  Garcia’s  Troupe^ — 
nor  was  he  less  charmed  with  Mrs.  Austin’s  delight- 
ful acting  than  her  exquisite  singing.  But  when, 
after  the  opera,  she  appeared  in  the  landing  scene  in 
Tancredi,  and  gave  with  a sweetness  peculiarly  her 
own,  the  too-oft-murdered  “ Di  tanti  palpitiP  he, 
who  had  no  recollection  of  la  Signorina  Garcia  to 
mar  his  enjoyment,  was  perfectly  enraptured.  Not 
so  was  it  with  Sir  Jeremy.  He  fidgetted  in  his  seat. 
Stretched  himself.  Yawned.  Talked  of  the  King’s 
theatre  ; — of  Catalina ; — Pasta ; — Sontag,  and  Mali- 
bran ; and  finally  rose,  and,  turning  his  back  to  the 
stage,  began,  though  in  a low  key,  to  whistle  “ God 
save  the  King.”  This  rudeness,  though  extremely 
annoying  to  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  passed, 
unrebuked,  until  it  attracted  the  notice  of  some  per- 
sons in  the  pit,  who  immediately  began  to  vociferate, 

‘‘  Hustle  him  out ! hustle  him  out !”  The  attention 
of  the  whole  house  was  now  turned  towards  Sir 
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Jeremy,  who,  with  a swagger  which  he  intended  for 
an  appearance  of  great  dignity,  withdrew.  When 
Charles  and  Olmsted  joined  him  in  the  lobby,  they 
found  him  in  a towering  passion  with  the  insolence 
of  republicanism,  without  appearing  to  remember 
that  his  conduct  would  have  drawn  upon  him  even 
worse  treatment  from  an  English  audience,  and  after 
a free  exercise  of  the  liberty  of  speech^  in  which  every 
term  of  vituperation  was  poured  forth  against  the 
people  and  institutions  of  America — ^until  Charles 
could  scarcely  restrain  his  indignation — he  consent- 
ed to  leave  the  house. 

From  the  theatre  they  proceeded  to ’s,  a place 

of  which  Charles  had  heard  much,  but  seen  little, 
having  called  in  two  or  three  times,  and  thrown  away 
a few  dollars  at  billiard’s,  a game  of  which  he  was 
rather  fond.  As  they  entered,  Olmsted  complained 
of  being  hungry,  and  it  was  determined  they  should 
have  supper,  and  a supper  they  accordingly  had, 
consisting  of  some  delightfiil  French  dishes,  of  which 
Charles  did  not  even  know  the  names,  but  to  which, 
nevertheless,  he  did  ample  justice,  as  also  to  the  ex- 
cellent wines  that  passed  pretty  freely  round.  After 
supper,  Olmsted  proposed  that  they  should  go  and 
look  at  the  players,  and  forthwith  they  sauntered 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  were  a number  of 
well-dressed  persons  at  the  French  hazard  table. 
Charles  had  never  before  seen  the  game  of  French 
hazard,  and,  notwithstanding  the  mystification  of  his 
senses  by  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  he  for  some  time 
refused  to  play,  though  urged  to  it  both  by  Olmsted 
and  Sir  Jeremy,  who,  to  their  entreaties,  added  the 
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benefit  of  their  example.  But  unfortunately,  the 
fine  resolves  with  which  he  had  entered  the  room, 
in  a little  while  gave  way  to  the  feeling  of  excitement 
that  every  thing  around  him  conspired  tp.  produce, 
and  taking  the  box  from  Olmsted,  who  h|d  just 
thro>m  out,  he  set  an  inconsiderable  sum,  cajled  a 
main,  and  won.  With  like  success,  he  made  a few 
more  throws,  when  the  box  changed  hands. 

It  was  now  held  by  Sir  Jeremy.  Charles  backed 
him  out.  He  threw  aces,  and  Charles  received  dou- 
ble. The  next  throw  he  backed  him  in.  It  was 
deuce,  ace — out,  and  Charles  lost.  But  instead  of 
desisting,  he  seemed  now  only  to  feel  a necessary 
interest  in  the  game,  which  he  pursued  until  near 
three  o’clock,  when  he  left  the  house,  stripped  of 
every  dollar  that  he  had  taken  into  it,  and  deep  in 
debt  to  Olmsted  and  Sir  Jeremy,  of  whom  he  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  borrow. 

To  the  regret  which  he  the  next  morning  felt  for 
the  fplly  that  he  had  been  guilty  of,  was  added  the 
shame  of  not  being  able  to  discharge  his  debts  to 
Olmsted  and  Sir  Jeremy,  until  he  should  receive  a 
remittance  from  his  uncle,  whose  generosity  he  felt 
he  had  already  too  much  abused.  This  gave  rise  to 
a series  of  reflections  on  the  unprofitable  and  unsa- 
tisfactory manner  in  which  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  had  been  passed,  and  he  resolved  on  imme- 
diately leaving  the  city,  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain 
the  consent  of  his  uncle  to  trying  his  fortune  at  sea ; 
his  early  passion  for  a sailor’s  life  having  been  revived 
in  him,  by  the  humiliating  sense  of  his  dependance 
upon  his  uncle. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


For  many  a week,  the  note  of  preparation 
Had  sounded  through  all  circles  far  and  near, 

And  some  five  hundred  cards  of  invitation 
Bade  beau  and  belle  in  full  costume  appear ; 

There  was  a most  magnificent  variety, 

All  quite  select,  and  of  the  first  society. 

That  is  to  say,  the  rich  and  the  well-bred. 

The  arbiters  of  fashion  and  gentility, 

In  different  grades  of  splendour,  from  the  head 
Down  to  the  very  toe  of  our  nobility ; 

Ladies  remarkable  for  handsome  eyes. 

Or  handsome  fortunes ; — learned  men,  and  wise. 

Statesmen,  and  officers  of  the  militia, — 

In  short  the  first  society — a phrase. 

Which  you  may  understand  as  best  may  fit  you. 

Halleck. 

The  ball  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Moneyflush,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  engagement  of  her  daughter  with 
Mr.  Winthrop  Goosberry,  the  heir,  as  some  one  said, 
of  his  grandfather’s  wealth,  and  his  father’s  abilities 
and  virtues,  was  the  all  engrossing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion for  many  days  before  that  important  event  took 
place;  and  happy  was  he  or  she  that  could  answer  in 
the  affirmative  to  the  general  question,  “ Do  ymi  go?” 
for  though  the  Moneyflushes  were  most  cordially 
hated  by  all  the  old  families  in  the  city  yet,  there 
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was  not  one  among  them  that  was  not — in  the 
fashionable  phrase— iying  to  go  to  their  ball,  which, 
from  the  preparations  that  were  known  to  be  making 
for  it,  was  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  things  the  present,  or,  perhaps,  any  prece- 
ding season  had  afforded.  At  length  the  night — par 
excellence — arrived,  and  before  eleven  o’clock,  the 
rooms  were  crowded  with  a motley  assemblage  of 
persons,  with  and  without  masks — for  every  one  was 
requested  to  do  as  they  pleased — in  every  variety  of 
character,  and  some  with  no  characters. 

Contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  Mrs.  Streeter  and 
her  nieces  were  among  the  first  arrivals,  being  deter- 
mined, as  they  said,  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
“ the  show^^  which  Mrs.  Moneyflush  had  been  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  getting  up  for  their  amuse- 
ment. Mrs.  Streeter  personated  Scott’s — ^not  Shak- 
speare’s — queen  of  that  gentle  king,  who  thought 

^ “ it  were  a happy  life, 

To  be  no  better  than  a homely  swain. 

To  sit  upon  a hill, 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run ; 

How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete. 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 

How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

How  many  years  a mortal  man  may  live.” 

Poor  man ! what  a life  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
that  “ she  wolf  of  France,”  must  have  led  him ! Miss 
Runnington  wore  the  veil,  and  “ deep  blue  melan- 
choly dress,”  of  Zelica  in  the  “ Veiled  Prophet and 
dumpy  Miss  Rosalvina — in  reference,  no  doubt,  to 
her  well  known  talent  for  versifying— had  dressed. 
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herself  according  to  the  account  in  the  Talisman,  of 
Phanette  des  Gantelmes.  Though  Mrs.  Streeter 
had  come  with  the  determination  to  find  fault  with 
every  thing,  yet  every  thing  was  so  much  better  than 
she  had  expected,  or  indeed  wished,  that  she  found 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  her  resolution.  The 
rooms,  though  fiirnished  as  expensively  as  any 
noveau  riche  could  desire,  were  decorated  with  a 
teiste  that  no  one  had  given  the  Moneyflushes  credit 
for  possessing.  But  none  of  them  drew  forth  such 
general  admiration  as  the  salle  de  bal,  a large  room 
of  an  oblong  square,  the  walls  of  which  were  entirely 
of  looking  glass;  and  the  ceiling,  of  pale  blue,  richly 
studded  with  small  globular  lamps,  looked  not  unlike 
the  sky  of  a star-light  night ; and  as  you  entered  it 
from  an  ante-room,  which,  very  judiciously,  was  but 
dimly  lighted,  it  had  the  most  beautiful  effect  ima- 
ginalJe. 

As  Mrs.  Streeter  was  rather  too  old  to  dance.  Miss 
Runnington  not  in  character  to  dance,  and  Miss 
Rpsalvina  would  not  alight  from  her  “ horse  with 
wings”  to  dance,  after  having  taken  a survey  of  the 
rooms,  they  placed  themselves  in  an  excellent  situa- 
tion for  observing  what  was  passing  round  them, 
among  those  who  appeared  but  as  “ gay  creatures  of 
the  elements,”  until  they  could  spy  out  some  of  their 
own  particular  set. 

What  an  excellent  Dame  Cluickly  Mrs.  Money- 
flush  does  make,”  observed  Miss  Rosalvina. 

‘‘ O most  excellent,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “one 
would  think  she  was  now  labouring  in  her  real  ‘vo- 
cation.’” 
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“ Why,  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  “ that  it  is 
said,  her  father  kept  a tavern  in  some  part  of  Jersey 
in  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  in  which  she  acted  as 
bar-maid.” 

“ What  a pity^”  exclaimed  Miss  Rosalvina,  “ that 
she  ever  left  a situation  for  which  she  was  so  emi- 
nently qualified,  both  by  nature  and  education.” 

“Did  you  notice,  aunt,  the  meanness  of  Win 
Goosberry’s  look  when  we  approached  him  ?”  asked 
Miss  Runnington. 

“ How  else  but  mean  could  he  look  in  the  presence 
of  the  friends  of  the  angelic  Mary  Whorter,  whom 
he  has  so  shamefully  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  sum  of  money,  though  now  possessed  of  more 
than  he  can  ever  enjoy  ?”  returned  Mrs.  Streeter. 

“ But  what  could  have  possessed  Win  and  Julia  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  characters  of  Silvius  and 
Phebe  ?”  said  Miss  Rosalvina. 

“ A ruse  of  Julia’s,”  observed  Miss  Runnington, 
“ to  draw  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  the  devo- 
tedness of  her  swain.” 

“ Look  there,  aunt !”  eitclaimed  Miss  Rosalvina, 
“ look  at  that  beautiful  figure,  as  Marie  Stuart.  Who 
can  it  be  ?” 

“ It  must  be  Lady  Shufilecraft ; — I know  her  by 
the  gracefulness  of  her  movements.  I do  wish,  girls, 
you  would  endeavour  to  rid  yourselves  of  your  min- 
cing gait,  and  imitate  the  free— but  lady-like  step  of 
that  woman.” 

“ Why,  aunt,  I am  sure  we  walk  as  well  as  any 
lady  of  our  acquaintance.” 
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‘‘  Hobble^  you  mean,  Rosa ; for  American  ladies  of 
the  present  day  do  not  walk,^^ 

“ I wonder  who  the  George  Douglas  is,  on  whose 
arm  she  is  so  fondly  hanging.” 

“ No  one  but  yourself,  Rosa,  would  wonder  any- 
thing about  it.  Of  course  it  is  Harry  Entremond.” 

“ Shameful ! shameful !”  said  Miss  Runnington. 

“ Shamefiil  indeed !”  was  repeated  by  a Helen 
McGregor,  in  the  voice  of  Miss  McCorbie,  “ that  a 
woman — already  married-nshould  take  from  tis  one 
of  our  very  best  beaux.” 

“ I am  sure  she  is  welcome  to  him  for  me,”  said 
Miss  Runnington. 

“ O certainly,  and  for  me ; — ^yet  I must  say  it  is  a 
wee  bit  provoking.  But  have  you  seen  Mrs.  Dash- 
foot?” 

“ No,”  answered  Mrs.  Streeter,  “ we  have  not  seen 
anybody.” 

“ O then  I assure  you,  you  ought  to  see  Mrs.  Dash- 
fbrt.  She  has  tricked  herself  out  as  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, on  the  morning  of  her  coronation.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  render  the  tout  ensemble  complete,  not 
even  the  crown  or  ceinture.” 

Bless  my  heart !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Streeter,  with 
elevated  hands  and  eyes,  “ was  there  ever  such  ex- 

"travagance  heard  of and  the  woman’s  husband 

a bankrupt !” 

“ That  story,”  said  Miss  McCorbie,  “ has  turned 
out  a mere  fabrication,  and  Dashfort  is  now  in  as 
good  credit  as  ever.” 

“ Have  you  seen  the  Tenniswood’s  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
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Streeter,  evidently  not  pleased  with  the  last  piece  of 
intelhgence. 

“ Yes,  I just  passed  a group  of  which  Mrs.  Tennis- 
wood  made  one.  She  is  as  Volumnia — ‘ the  most 
noble  mother  of  the  world but  who  were  the  Co- 
riolanus  and  Valeria  along  with  her,  I could  not  well 
make  out,  though  I am  inclined  to  think  they  were 
Mr.  Warner  and  Miss  Hosmer.” 

“ Mr.  Warner  and  Miss  Hosmer  !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Rosalvina  ; well,  who.  would  have  thought  of  their 
playing  man  and  wife  !” 

“ Why,  for  my  part,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  “ I think 
it  is  likely  to  be  more  than  mere  play  with  them.” 

“ Now  you  don’t  say  so  !”  exclaimed  Miss 
McCorbie. 

“ Why  is  an  old  maid  like  a quaker  bonnet  ?”  ask- 
ed Billy  Black.  “ Do  you  give  it  up  ? Because 
she  wants  a heauP 

“ Who  can  that  be  ?”  asked  Miss  McCorbie. 

“ Ned  Stanley,  I think,”  returned  Mrs.  Streeter. 

“ I hope  Sally  Comyn  will  not  have  cause  to  wish 
that  she  had  remained  like  the  quaker  bonnet,”  ob- 
served Miss  McCorbie,  with  a dehghtfully  ill-natured 
laugh. 

“ Who  can  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  be  ?”  asked  Miss 
Runnington.  * 

“ That  strut  is  no  imitation,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter, 
“ it  can  be  no  other  than  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco,  for 

‘ None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.’  ” 

I overheard  him  a while  ago,”  said  Miss  McCor- 
bie, comphmenting  Mrs.  Moneyflush  on  the  accom- 
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plisliments  of  her  daughter.  Why,”  she  returned, 

she  ought  to  be  accomplished,  for  we  have  spent  a 
deal  of  money  on  her.  However,  it  ha’n’t  been  thrown 
away,  for  she  speaks  French  like  a Parisian,  Italian 
like  a Roman,  dances  like  a fairy,  and  sings  like  an 
angel; — indeed  her  ^De  tauter  paid  peter  is  thought 
quite  equal  to  the  Signorina  Garcia’s,  and  her  ‘ Uner 
vochy  poker  far^  better  than  Mrs.  Austin’s ; and 
for  playing  on  the  pianer^  Ehzabeth  Alexowitz  is  no 
touch  to  her.’  ” 

“ AsToussaint  said,”^observed  Mrs.  Streeter  laugh- 
ing, “ she  is  one  fortune  in  herself,  she  is  so  accom- 
plisJ  ” 

“ Buy  a broom  ! buy  a broom ! 

O buy  of  a wandering  Bavarian  a broom !” 

sung  a httle  Bavarian  broom  girl,  in  the  sweetest 
voice  in  the  world. 

“ That  is  Sally  Comyn,”  said  Miss  McCorbie  ; “but 
that  bird-like  voice  of  her’s  will  be  tuned  to  a dif- 
ferent song  before  this  time  next  year,  I fear,” — hope, 
she  should  have  said. 

Now, 

“a  warrior  youth, 

With  silver  bow,  and  belt  of  ’broidered  crape, 

And  fiir-bound  bonnet  of  Bucharian  shape,” 

approached  the  ladies,  and  throwing  hirnsjelf  into  an 
attitude  before  Miss  Runnington,  exclaimed,  in  the 
true  tragedy  style, 

“ Look  up,  my  Zelica — one  moment  show 
Those  gentle  eyes  to  me  ! 

Come,  look  upon  thy  Azimr— one  dear  glance 
Like  those  of  old,  were  Heaven  !-r^whatever  chance 
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Hath  brought  thee  here,  oh ! ’twas  a blessed  one  f 
Oh  the  delight — now,  in  this  very  hour. 

When,  had  the  whole  rich  world  been  in  my  power, 

I should  have  singled  out  thee,  only  thee. 

From  the  whole  world’s  collected  treasury, 

To  have  thee  here !” 

Miss  Runnington  was  thrown  into  the  most  delight- 
ful perturbation  by  this  address,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
this  Azim  must  be  some  unknown  lover,  who  had 
chosen  the  present  opportimity  for  making  known 
to  her  the  state  of  his  heart ; but  Mrs.  Streeter  soon 
undeceived  her,  by  exclaiming,  “ Well  done,  Doug- 
las ! — you  play  it  admirably !” — Alas,  for  poor  Miss 
Runnington ! — it  was  only  her  cousin ; and  when  she 
said,  “ Now,  Douglas,  how  could  you  do  so  ?”  the 
tone  of  her  voice  but  too  clearly  betrayed  the  disap- 
pointment she  felt. 

“ What,  Maddy !”  said  he,  a little  maliciously, 

you  thought  it  a reaPun,  did  you  ? Well,  never 
mind,  I hope  the  next  will  be  no  shamP 

“ Where  the  bee  sucks,  thSre  suck  I ; 

In  a cowslip’s  bell  I lie  ; 

There  I couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat’s  back  I do  fly. 

After  summer,  merrily  : 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I live  now. 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.” 

Thus  sang  a little  creature,  as  sweetly  and  gaily 
as  Ariel’s  self. 

“ What  a merry  little  thing  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter. 
« I do  not  know  a girl  in  the  city  more  uniformly 
gay  than  Sarah  Tineman.” 

“ Perhaps  if  you  had  seen  as  much  of  her  as  some 
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Others  have,”  said  Miss  McCorbie,  “you  would  have 
quite  a different  opinion  of  her.” 

Two  Troubadours — in  whom  the  ladies  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  Blackburne  and  Lionel  Star- 
ling— ^now  presented  themselves  to  Miss  Rosalvina, 
that  she  might  decide  on  the  merits  of  their  perform- 
ances. 

“ Will  the  thrice  illustrious  Phanette,”  said  Black- 
burne, “ deign  to  listen  to  the  song  of  one  of  Love’s 
most  humble  servants,  in  honour  of  the  master  whom 
it  is  his  happiness  to  serve  ?”  and  the  “ thrice  illus- 
trious lady”  bowed  a most  dignified  assent,  and  the 
Troubadour  sang,  or  rather  said,  as  follows : ‘ 

“ The  sun  was  in  mid  heaven, 

The  street  with  belles  was  gay, 

When,  as  I took  my  stroll,  I met 
A stranger  in  Broadway. 

‘ I knew  him  not — but  in  my  heart^ 

His  image  do  I bear. 

And  well  I marked  his  slender  form, 

And  gentlemanly  air. 

His  face  was  thin  and  sallow, 

His  cheek  was  whiskered  o’er, 

And  on  his  lip  of  scornful  curl 
A dark  moustache  he  wore. 

A Spanish  cloak,  with  velvet  faced, 

Was  graceful  round  him  thrown, 

And  in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt 
The  studs  of  diamond  shofte. 

The  St.  John's  cap  upon  his  head 
I could  not  well  mistake. 

And  well  his  boots,  with  iron  shod, 

I knew  were  Brower's  make. 
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He  sauntered  on,  aud  boldly  stared 
In  face  of  wife  and  maid. 

‘ My  dear  sir,  know  that  I am  Love,’ 

The  genteel  stranger  said. 

And  this  is  Wealth  at  my  right  hand, 

A dame  of  high  renown  ; 

And  this  is  Fashion  on  my  left, 

The  greatest  belle  in  town.” 

“ O most  beautiful !”  exclaimed  Miss  Rosalvina. 

“ Nothing,  nothing  surely  can  equal  such  exquisite  ^ 
lines  !” 

Wilt  thou  not,  O Lady  of  eternal  beauty,  holy 
manners,  and  infinite  graces  !”  said  Starling,  bowing 
with  the  most  profound  humility,  “ hear  the  song  of 
thy  servant,  ere  thou  pronouncest  that  of  my  brother 
to  be  without  an  equal 

“ Most  assuredly  will  I hear  thee,”  she  answered, 

“ and  if  thou  canst  excel  the  song  of  thy  brother, 
claim  what  guerdon  thou  wilt,  and  it  shall  be  grant- 
ed.” 

“ Meet  thanks  I”  he  murmured,  with  a bow  of 
infinite  grace,  and  thus  proceeded — 

“ All  things  in  this  fair  city 
In  time  a change  may  see. 

Except  the  love  of  woman’s  lieart, 

Which  aye  the  same  shall  be. 

Our  old  men  may  be  liberal  j 
Our  young  may  want  conceit  5 

Our  ladies  may  be  happier 
At  home  than  in  the  street ; 

Our  worthy  Corporation 
May  save  the  people’s  cash ; 

Our  parsons  preach  for  love  of  souls, 

And  not  for  worldly  trash ; 
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Too  pure  may  be  our  patriots 
For  any  one  to  buy ; 

Our  servants  may  be  faithful ; 

Our  tradesmen  cease  to  lie ; — 

All  these — nay  greater — changes 
The  world  may  one  day  see, 

But  still  the  strength  of  woman’s  love 
The  same  shall  ever  be.” 

“ Inasmuch,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  drawing  her 
little  self  up,  and  speaking  with  dignified  slowness, 
“ as  the  pure  love  of  woman  surpasses  that  of  wealth 
or  fashion,  do  I pronounce  your  song  superior  to 
that  of  your  brother  Troubadour.  And  now  claim 
thy  reward.” 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  taking  the 
little  fat  hand,  that  was  extended  towards  him,  with- 
out apprising  its  mistress  of  his  intentions,  kissed  it 
with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest  reverence,  exclaim- 
ing, “ This  shall  be  my  reward.” 

“ I had  rather  be  a kitten,  and  cry — ^mew ! 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad  mongers,” 

whispered  Miss  McCorbie  to  Mrs.  Streeter,  as  she  left 
the  present,  to  join  another  group,  composed  of  the 
Mallets,  without  masks,  and  their  inseparables,  the 
Jenkses,  Clarence  Hobson,  and  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco. 
Miss  Mallet,  a good  natured  looking  little  body,  had 
taken  a fancy  to  the  character  of  Medea ; Miss  Ste- 
phanie, who  would  have  looked  well  as  a Long  Island 
milk  maid,  to  that  of  Jeanne  (JArc^  and  their  sis- 
ter Mrs.  Jenks,  dressed  as  Catharine,  to  her  hus- 
band’s Petruchio.  Mr.  John  Jenks  strutted  a Baja- 
zet,  Mr.  George  was  a silent  Caleb  Gtuotem,  and  Cla- 
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rence  Hobson,  who  generally  looked  like  one  that 
would 

“ Die  of  a rose  in  aromatic  pain,” 

had  dressed  himself  as  the  every  way  noble  Soldan 
Saladin. 

Though  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country,”  Sir  Jeremy  was  saying,  as  * 
Miss  McCorbie  approached,  “ yet  I must  say  those  of 
fashionable  society  in  this  land  of  equality,  do  stand 
much  in  need  of  reform ; for  I have  been  credibly 
informed,  that  it  is  no  unconmion  thing  for  real  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  find  themselves  in  juxta-position 
with  shop-keepers  and  mechanics.” 

’Tis  but  too  true  !”  sighed  Miss  Mallet. 

“ And  pity  His  His  true responded  Miss  Stepha- 
nie. 

“ ’Tis  too  bad !”  said  Mr.  John  Jenks, 

’Tis  horrible  ! — abominable !”  exclaimed  Mr. 
George. 

“ And  if  we  do  not  meet  with  shop-keepers  and 
mechanics  themselves,  we  can  hardly  move  without 
stumbling  over  their  sons  and  daughters,”  said  Miss 
McCorbie,  and  then  adding  to  herself.  “Let  the  galled 
jade  wince !”  passed  to  another  set. 

“ Why  is  a tailor’s  fortune  like  a cr^p  of  wheat  ?” 
asked  Billy  Black.  “ Do  you  give  it  up  ? Because 
it  was  raised  by  sewing.^"' 

“ I do  wonder  where  Mrs.  Moneyflush  could  have 
picked  up  the  set  she  has  brought  together  to-night,” 
said  Mrs.  Jenks.  “There  is  hardly  one  that  any 
body  knows.” 
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“ Except  yourselves,”  was  the  cool  remark  of  a 
Diogenes.  “ Affectation  and  Impudence  are  known 
by  every  body.” 

They  were  now  joined  by  Mr.  Joe  Mallet,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  showing  a really  handsome  arm,  had 
taken  on  him  the  character  of  an  Asiatic  slave. 

“ Why  the  deuce  don’t  you  scatter  yourselves !”  he 
exclaimed.  “ You  will  know  nothing  of  what  is 
going  on,  if  you  remain  huddled  together  in  this 
manner.  Such  attempts  at  characters  you  never  saw. 
There  is  that  fat  Miss  Overleigh  as  Little  Pickle;  she 
would  be  excellent  as  Sancho  Panza ; — little  Miss 
Tilton,  as  Semiramide^  and  poor,  stupid  Miss  Burger, 
as  the  spirituelle  Novice  of  St.  Dominic.  Hi  Mul- 
ford,  who  thought,  no  doubt,  to  borrow  Hackett’s 
humour  with  his  clothes,  looks  so  perfectly  distrait 
as  Solomon  Swap,  that  to  look  at  him,  would  excite 
the  risibles  of  ‘ moping  Melancholy and  long  Ben 
Davidson,  as  the  Black  Prince,  might  well  be  mis- 
taken for  a personified  thunder  cloud.  I forgot  to 
tell  you,  by  the  bye,  that  Miss  Hinsmere,  who  has 
no  beauty  but  that  of  her  eyes,  has  chosen  to  play  the 
‘ Blind  Boy,’  and  the  ^ Partridge’  has  immersed  her 
pretty  feet  in  a pair  of  mammoth  boots.” 

Here  a number  of  gentlemen  approached  the  Mal- 
let set,  among  whom  were  English  Lumley,  and 
French  Lumley,  as  Hotspur,  and  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard ; and  Mr.  Gregory — an  English  gentleman — who 
personated  “Bluff  Hal.”  Sir  Jeremy,  who  had  hitherto 
studiously  shunned  his  own  countrymen,  some  said 
from  dislike,  others  from  fear — immediately  walked 
away  to  another  part  of  the  room,  where  Miss  Mo- 
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neyflush  formed  the  point  of  attraction  for  a pretty 
large  circle.  Winthrop  Goosberry  stood  nearest  to 
her,  but  how  unhke  the  happy,  animated  creature  he 
was  but  a few  months  before  ! His  cheek  was  pale, 
his  eye  wandered,  and  his  tongue  seemed  fettered. 
Miss  McCorbie,  who  really  enjoyed  the  misery  she 
saw  he  was  suffering,  said  to  him,  in  a pretended 
dsi/dc^ 

“ Pry  thee,  why  so  mutfe,  young  lover, 

Pry  thee  why  so  mute ; 

Will,  when  speaking  well  can’t  move  her. 

Saying  nothing  do’t  1” 

This  drew  the  eyes  of  all  present  upon  poor  Goos- 
berry,  and  recalled  its  wonted  colour  to  his  cheek. 
To  relieve  his  embarrassment,  he  pretended  to  see  a 
person  in  a distant  part  of  the  room,  that  he  wished 
to  speak  to,  and  left  his  place ; which  was  immedi- 
ately filled  by  Sir  Jeremy,  who  contrived  to  engross 
so  much  of  Miss  Moneyfiush’s  attention,  that  the 
others,  feeling  themselves  rather  de  trop^  soon  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Goosberry,  and  Sir  Jeremy 
and  Miss  Moneyflush  were  left  alone.  Rather  an 
awkward  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Sir 
Jeremy,  with  “ I cannot  express  to  you.  Miss  Money- 
flush,  how  much  I am  delighted  with  the  combina- 
tion of  splendour  and  taste,  in  the  present  scene.” 

“ We  are  honoured  by  your  approbation,  Sir  Jere- 
my.” 

“ Every  thing  appears  on  such  a magnificent  scale. 
And  the  numerous  company — in  their  gay  variety 
of  dresses — magnified  almost  to  infinity,  fills  one’s 
mind  with  the  most  delightful  ideas.  We  are  much 
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indebted  to  your  taste,  Miss  Moneyflush,  for  the 
excellent  contrivance  of  these  mirrored  walls.” 

“ Not  to  my  taste,  Sir  Jeremy,  I assure  you.” 

“Nay,  nay,  madam,  your  modesty  shall  not  deprive 
you  of  the  merit  of  your  design  ; and  when  I write 
to  her  Grace  of  St.  Alban’s,  I shall  recommend  her 
to  try  its  effect  at  one  of  her  fetes.” 

“ Then  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Alban’s?” 

“ Intimately.” 

“We  hear  much  of  her  magnificence  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.” 

“ A magnificence  to  which  rumour  can  scarcely  do 
justice.  Should  you  ever  visit  England,  Miss  Mo- 
neyflush, I shall  have  great  pleasure  in  making  you 
acquainted  with  my  friend  the  Duchess.” 

“ I shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Jeremy.  I 
believe  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Goosberry  to  visit 
England  immediately  after  our .” 

“ Marriage,”  said  Sir  Jeremy,  finishing  the  sen- 
tence for  her.  “ I think,  as  Miss  Moneyflush,  your 
chance  of  reception  in  certain  circles  there  would  be 
less  questionable,  than  as  Mrs.  GoosherryP  laying 
particular  stress  on  the  last  word. 

“ But,”  said  Miss  Moneyflush,  “ Mr.  Goosberry, 
for  the  sake  of  the  fortune  left  him  by  his  grand- 
father, is  obliged  to  take  the  old  gentleman’s  name  of 
Cosey.” 

“ Cosey  P''  exclaimed  Sir  Jeremy,  with  a laugh 
that  grated  harshly  on  the  feelings  of  Miss  Money- 
flush,  “ O my  dear  Miss  Moneyflush,  worse  and 
worse.” 
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“ But  what’s  in  a name  !”  said  she,  endeavouring 
to  laugh  off  her  mortification. 

“ A rose 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,” 

“ Your  pardon.  Miss  Moneyflush,  there  is  much, 
very  much  in  a name — at  least  there  is  in  England. 
I have  known  more  than  one  person  of  wit,  wealth, 
and  worth,  utterly  refused  admittance  into  the  circles 
in  which  they  were  entitled  to  move — merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  name.” 

This  information  seemed  to  involve  Miss  Money- 
flush  in  considerable  perplexity,  and  for  some  mi- 
nutes Sir  Jeremy  permitted  her  to  ruminate  undis- 
turbed. At  length  he  said,  “ There  remains  one 
way  to  obviate  the  difficulty  that  now  seems  so  for- 
midable. Have  I your  permission  to  name  it  ?” 

“ O certainly,  sir.” 

“ It  is  to  visit  England,  not  as  Mrs.  Goosberry,  or 
Cosey — but” — and  his  voice  sunk  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a tone  of  insinuating  softness — ‘‘  as  Lady 
Pasco,^^ 

“ Sir  Jeremy !” 

“Miss  Moneyflush !” 

“ I do  not  understand  you,  sir !” 

“ Can  you  misunderstand  me  ?” 

“ You  are  mocking  me.” 

“ ’Pon  my  soul,  I never  was  more  serious  in  my 
life !” 

“ My  engagement,  sir.” 

“ With  whom  ? — A gilded  clod.” 

“ Yet  it  is  an  engagement.” 
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“ Not  a voluntary  one,  I’ll  be  sworn.” 

Miss  Moneyflush  sighed.  “ But  the  world?”  she 
continued. 

‘•The  world!”  said  Sir  Jeremy  scornfully: 

“ What  need  Lady  Pasco  care  for . the  world  of — 
New- York  ?” 

“ But,  Sir  Jeremy,  we  are  such  strangers.” 

“ Love,  my  dear  Miss  Moneyflush,  often  becomes 
as  perfect  in  an  hour’s  growth  as  in  that  of  years, 
and  they  in  whose  hearts  the  good  seed  has  germi- 
nated cannot  be  called  strangers.” 

“ Why  are  you,  my  lord  cardinal,  like  a careless 
boy  ?”  asked  Billy  Black.  “ Do  you  give  it  up  ? 
Because  in  rijling  a Goosberry  you  may  chance  to 
prick  your  fingers.” 

Though  Mrs.  Tenniswood  was  no  friend  to  the 
masqued  balls  which  had  now  become  the  rage,  and 
had  hitherto  refused  to  attend,  or  suffer  her  daughter 
to  attend  them,  yet  “ for  this  night  only,”  as  the  play 
bills  say,  that  Miss  Hosmer  might  not  want  a proper 
chaperone^  she  had  consented  to  make  her  appear- 
ance at  one — or  rather  what  was  called  one,  for  the 
number  of  masks  was  comparatively  small,  most  of 
the  ladies,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen,  preferring  to 
appear  merely  in  fancy  dresses.  Among  the  latter 
were  Mrs.  Tenniswood  and  her  party.  She,  as  Miss 
McCorbie  said,  personated  the  lofty  mother  of  the  no 
less  lofty  Coriolanus,  who  found  an  able  representa- 
tive in  Charles  Warner,  who  really  looked  as  if 

•‘He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.” 
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and  Valeria — “ the  moon  of  Rome” — lost  none  of  her 
feminine  loveliness  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Hosmer. 
Miss  Tenniswood  was  perfect  as  Priscilla  Tomboy ; 
Colonel  Tenniswood  looked  spectral  enough  as  the 
ghost  of  the  “ Royal  Dane,”  and  Mr.  Olmsted  was 
quite  equal  to  Hilson  as  Paul  Pry.  Mr.  Tenniswood 
was  not  of  the  party ; and  Chillingworth,  who  had 
promised  to  join  it  as  soon  as  the  worthy  Mr.  Clifton 
should  be  disposed  of  for  the  night,  had  not  yet  made ' 
his  appearance,  when,  after  amusing  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  the  Tenniswood  set 
formed  a reunion. 

“ What  an  insufferably  dull  place  this  is !”  said 
Mrs.  Tenniswood,  and  she  almost  yawned. 

“ Dull,  my  dear  mother !”  exclaimed  Miss  Ten- 
niswood, “ O,  I think  it  is  delightful !” 

“ How  can  you  say  so,  Alice  ?” 

“ Why,  mother,  you  must  acknowledge  that  every 
thing  around  us  is  in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous — 
and  ridiculous  with  me,  is  but  another  word  for 
delightful.  Look  at  those  dancers.  The  most  inde- 
fatigable among  them  are  the  Quakers,  with  Middle- 
bury  and  Mrs.  Dingley  at  their  head.  Yonder  is  a 
knot  of  grave  pohticians,  dressed  as  the  wits  of  the 
court  of  the  “ Merry  Monarch.”  Near  the  door  are 
a number  of  the  merriest  fellows  in  the  room,  and  a 
Hamlet — in  suit  “ of  solemn  black,”  the  merriest  of 
them  all ; and  there,  “ all  alone,  and  alone  O,”  stands 
a lackadaisical  Mercutio,  in  very  deed  “a  grave 
man.”  Yonder  stalks  a Juliet  of  fifty,  and  a Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  one  of  the  tallest  ladies  in  the 
room ; and  here  comes  an  Amazon  who  walks  as  if 
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she  were  stepping  among  eggs.  O les  pr^cieuses  ridi- 
cules.^^ 

“ Look  ” said  Olmsted,  “ there  go  Charles  Random 
and  the  Duke  d’Ampollina  as  the  Siamese  twins. — 
What  a scrape  the  poor  Duke  has  got  into  by  link- 
ing himself  to  that  incarnate  • spirit  of  mischief !” 
After  Charles  had  hurried  him  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  forcing  him,  as  they  went,  to  fol- 
low his  example  in  kissing  the  hand  of  every  lady 
they  met,  he  almost  dragged  him  through  the  galo- 
pade^  though  the  wo-begone  countenance  of  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  by  some  chance  lost  his  mask, 
pleaded  most  powerfiilly  against  the  persecution  he 
was  suffering. 

“ Now  was  not  that  delightful !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Tenniswood,  as  the  shrill  war-whoop  of  the  celebra- 
ted Paw-knee  Indians,  the  report  of  Maria  Grazia’s 
pistol,  and  the  shrieks  of  half  a hundred  ladies,  burst 
upon  their  ears. 

‘‘O  horrible!  horrible!”  said  Mrs.  Tenniswood, 
raising  her  hand  to  her  ears. 

A number  of  maskers  and  fantasticals  now  swept 
by  them,  among  which  they  distinguished  Mr.  Ger- 
main as  Massaniello,  the  Count  d’Oripeau  as  a 
French  gentleman  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  Miss 
Alexowitz  as  a Russian  princess,  and  gentle  Mary 
Whorter  as  “ sweet  Anne  Page,”  followed  by  Frede- 
rick Harwood  as  Master  Slender. 

Really,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  « Mary  Whorter 
displays  more  firmness  to-night  than  I had  ever  given 
her  credit  for  possessing,  thus  to  meet  her  apostate 
lover  in  the  very  presence  of  his  golden  mistress.” 
17* 
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“ And  not  less  sense  than  firmness/’  observed  Mrs. 
Tenniswood.  “Though  certainly  not  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Moneyflush  for  her  invitation 
here,  yet  if  she  had  not  accepted  it,  every  body  would 
be  ready  to  assign  a reason  for  it  by  no  means  fiat- 
tering  to  her  delicacy.  For  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
militates  more  against  the  purity  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, than  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  a 
woman’s  heart  is  capable  of  cherishing  an  affection 
for  one  who  has  proved  himself  unworthy  of  its  ten- 
derness ” 

“ For  my  part,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  “ I do  not  think 
it  possible  for  a woman,  to  love  an  unworthy  object 
— and  know  him  to  be  unworthy — for  love  and 
respect  cannot  be  separated,” 

“ When  once  her  generous  bosom  knows 
Love’s  flame,  it  wanders  never,'' 

said  Olmsted,  with  afiected  gravity. 

“Nor  does  it  wander,”  returned  Miss  Hosmer, 
“ even  should  the  love  for  one  person,  which  has  been 
excited  by  his  supposed  good  qualities,  be  transferred 
to  another  who  is  the  real  possessor  of  them.” 

“ But  is  not  Moore  against  you,  Miss  Hosmer  ?” 
asked  Colonel  Tenniswood.  “ You  know  he  says — 

‘ Oh  ! what  wa&loye  made  for,  if  ’tis  not  the  same 

Through  joy  and  through  torments,  through  glory  and  shame  ? 

I knew  not— I asked  not— if  guilt’s  in  that  heart, 

I but  know  that  I love  thee,  whatever  thou  art.’  ” 

“ No,  Colonel,  for  I perfectly  Rgree  with  him,  that 
love  should  be 

‘ the  same. 

Through  joy  and  through  torments,  through  glory  and  shame,’ 
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if  that  shame  be  not  the  consequence  of  ^ilt,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  idea  which  Moore  intends  to  con- 
vey, when  he  makes  the  lady  of  his  song,  who  does 
not  knowy  forbear  to  ask  whether  or  not  there  is  guilt 
in  the  heart  of  her  lover,  lest  a knowledge  of  his 
unworthiness  should  destroy  the  affection  that  in  his 
hour  of  trial  is  so  much  needed  by  him.” 

“ Follow  me  immediately,”  whispered  a person  in 
a domino  to  Charles.  “ I have  something  of  import- 
ance to  communicate  to  you,  and  time  presses.” 

, Charles  followed  accordingly,  and  though  the  Ten- 
niswood  party  remained  until  after  one — a late  hour 
for  Mrs.  Tenniswood — he  did  not  rejoin  them,  which 
gave  Olmsted  an  opportunity  of  handing  Miss  Hos- 
mer  to  the  carriage,  when  he  whispered  that  her 
Coriolanus  must  have  fled  to  the  Volsces. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Away  with  him  to  prison. 

Shakspeare. 

“ Well,  Margaret,”  said  Major  Hosmer,  on  meet- 
ing his  daughter  at  breakfast  the  morning  after  Mrs. 
Moneyflush’s  ball  “ how  were  you  pleased  last 
night  ?” 

“ Indeed,  Sir,”  returned  Miss  Hosmer,  “ I can 
hardly  tell.  Though  at  first  very  much  pleased  with 
the  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
gayety  and  variety  of  the  dresses  of  the  company, 
yet  when  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had  worn  oft*,  I 
began  to  tire  of  its  unvarying  splendours ; a feeling  of 
loneliness — of  insignificance — ^which  a crowd  never 
fails  to  inspire — took  possession  of  my  heart,  and 
only  the  fear  of  damping  the  pleasure  of  the  party  I 
went  with,  prevented  my  expressing  a wish  to  return 
home.” 

“ Apropos  to  your  party,  Margaret.  Mrs.  Tennis- 
wood  and  you,  I think,  went  as  Yolumnia  and  Vale- 
ria, but  did  you  not  have  a Coriolanus  ?”  ‘ 
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“ O,  yes  sir,”  she  answered,  with  some  confusion. 

‘‘  Mr.  Tenniswood,  or  the  Colonel  ?”  he  asked 
carelessly,  but  looking  as  if  he  meant  to  read  her 
very  soul. 

“ Neither,  sir.  It  was  Charles  Warner.” 

Charles  Warner !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a more 
angry  tone  than  he  had  ever  before  used  to  her.  “ Un- 
dutiful  girl ! — how  often  must  I request,  nay,  com- 
mand you  to  avoid  that  young  man  ?” 

“ Indeed,  indeed,  sir,  I did  not  know  that  he  was 
going  as  Coriolanus — or  even  to  be  of  our  party,  until 
the  very  moment  of  our  setting  out,”  said  Miss  Hos- 
mer. 

“ And  then — ^had  my  wishes  been  of  any  weight 
with  you — you  would  have  returned  immediately 
home.” 

My  dear  father,  that  would  have  looked  so  par- 
ticular.” 

“ Particular  !”  he  said  scornfully.  “ And  pray 
did  it  not  look  particular  for  you  to  play  Valeria  to 
his  Coriolanus  ? And  will  it  not  sound  particular 
to-day  to  have  your  name  coupled  with  his,  who  to 
the  titles  of  drunkard,  brawler,  and  gambler,  now 
adds  that  of  murderer  ?” 

“ Murderer she  repeated,  with  a look  of  dis- 
may. 

“ Murderer  /”  he  answered. 

“ You  caiuiot  possibly  mean  Charles  Warner,  sir,” 
said  she,  with  an  appearance  of  composure  she  was 
very  far  from  feeling,  “ for  he,  you  know^  is  not  one 
of  those  creatures  you  just  mentioned,  and  least  of 
all  a murderer y’’  . ^ 
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“ Upon  my  word,  Margaret,”  returned  her  father, 
with  a sneer,  “ you  give  me  credit  for  more  know- 
ledge than  I ever  pretended  to,  for  when  a man  is  in 
prison  on  a charge  of  murder — which  every  thing 
tends  to  corroborate — I cannot  well  see  how  I am  to 
know  that  man  to  be  guiltless.” 

“ Am  I to  understand,  sir,  that  Charles  Warner  is 
in  prison  ?” 

“ You  are.” 

“ And  on  the  charge  you  mentioned  ?” 

“ He  is.” 

But  surely,  father,  you  do  not  think  him  guilty?” 
she  asked  in  a trembling  voice. 

“ I tell  you,  Margaret,  I know  nothing  of  his  inno- 
cence or  guilt, — and,  as  I knmo  nothing,  I am  deter- 
mined to  think  nothing  about  it,”  said  the  Major  ; 
and  here  the  subject  was  suffered  to  rest.  He  after- 
wards made  several  attempts  at  conversation,  but 
the  spirits  of  his  daughter  would  not  allow  her  to 
second  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  so  that 
their  meal  was  finished — as  a meal  seldom  had  been 
by  them — in  most  unsocial  silence,  and  immediately 
after.  Miss  Hosmer  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room, 
to  indulge  “ in  all  the  luxury  of  wo.” 

“ Strange  ” she  soliloquized,  “ as  seems  the  im- 
prisonment of  Charles  on  such  a charge — a charge 
which  every  one  that  knows  him  will  at  once  pro- 
nounce unfounded — the  enmity  of  my  father  towards 
him  seems  stranger  still.  Of  all  his  young  acquain- 
tances, Charles  seemed  his  especial  favourite,  and 
his  attentions  to  me,  until  within  the  last  few  months, 
he  evidently  encouraged, — for  when  a parent  has 
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the  necessary  opportunities  for  observing  the  par- 
tiality of  a young  man  for  his  daughter,  and  ex- 
presses no  disapprobation  of  it,  he  virtually  encou- 
rages it ; and  it  is  well  known  how  far  my  father 
was  from  disapproving  the  attentions  of  Charles. 
How  then  can  he  have  become  so  bitterly  his  enemy, 
as  to  triumph  in  the  misfortune  that  has  now  befallen 
him  ?— ^or  how  can  he  think  him  guilty  of  a crime 
so  repugnant  to  his  nature?  Yet,  if  he  has  by  any 
means  merited  the  names  of  drunkard,  brawler,  and 
gambler,  he  may — But  no  : I will  not  believe  that  he 
has  ever  deserved  one  of  those  odious  appellations — 
scarcely  on  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses 

When  Charles  had  followed  the  domino  from  the 
ball  room  into  one  in  which  they  would  be  less  sub- 
ject to  observation,  the  latter  unmasldng,  discovered 
the  face  of  Chillingworth. 

‘‘  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  asked  Charles. 

“ As  I told  you,”  returned  his  friend,  1 have 
something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  you. — 
A murder  has  been  committed  in  the  Hotel !” 

“ A murder  ? Good  God  ! Of  whom  ?” 

Of  an  old  gentleman  that  only  arrived  there  yes- 
terday— who  w^as  understood  to  be  the  father  of 
Olmsted.” 

“ Then  why  did  you  not  call  Olmsted  out,  for  cer- 
tainly this  concerns  him  more  than  me.” 

O no,  Warner,  less,  much  less.  You  are — ” 

“ What  ?” 

“ Suspected — ” 

Of  what  ?” 
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“ Of  being — ” 

“ The  murderer  ?”  asked  Charles,  bitterly. 

“ Unfortunately  you  are  !” 

“ Andwhoc^arecouple  my  name  with  that  epithet 

“ Circumstances,  Warner,  are  fatally  against  you. 
A pocket  book,  with  your  name  in  it,  has  been  found 
in  the  old  gentleman’s  room.” 

“ A pocket  book,  with  my  name  in  ?” 

“ Yes,  written  inside  of  one  of  the  pockets  in  red 
ink.” 

“ By  Heavens  ! ’tis  the  very  book  that  was  stolen 
from  me  in  Broadway.” 

“ That  was  what  I thought.” 

‘‘  Well,”  asked  Charles,  rousing  himself  from  the 
depths  of  thought  into  which  he  had  been  for  a mo- 
ment plunged,  “ what  would  you  advise  ?” 

“ To  deliver  yourself  to  the  proper  authorities,  and 
let  this  painful  business  undergo  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation.” 

It  is  my  only  way,”  said  Charles,  with  a shudder ; 
and  the  night  begun  among  the  children  of  pleasure 
was  ended  in  the  ‘ Black  Hole’  of  the  old  Bridewell 
— that  disgrace  to  our  city — the  wretched  receptacle 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  colours,  of  the  guilty  and 
unfortunate  ! 

In  the  morning,  Charles  was  taken  before  Justice 

, in  company  of  a number  of  wretches,  whose 

appearance,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  aiforded 
him  considerable  amusement.  A little  man,  the  very 
counterpart  of  Booth  in  Jerry  Sneak,  had  been  taljen 
lip  for  beating  his  wife,  a masculine  creature,  with  a 
face  like  the  rising  sun  of  a fogg^  morning,  the  nose 
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of  which  had  been  levelled  with  the  cheeks  in  some 
former  brawl ; a pretty,  inoffensive  looking  little 
girl,  for  committing  an  assault  on  a green  country 
fellow,  that  would  measure,  at  least,  six  feet  without 
his  shoes ; a pale-faced  Methodist  looking  woman, 
on  the  sober  side  of  forty,  for  having  been  drunk  in 
the  street,  and  using  profane  language ; a strapping 
Hibernian  and  a dwarf  negro  were  brought  up  on  a 
charge  of  mutually  assaulting  each  other ; a num- 
ber of  the  “ Forties”  for  pursuing  their  regular  busi- 
ness ; and  a genteelly  dressed  young  man  for  picking 
a pocket  at  an  evening  meeting.  Besides  these,  was 
a number  of  common  street-walkers  and  vagrants, 
too  numerous  to  particularize.  After  a hurried 
examination.  Justice thought  himself  war- 

ranted in  committing  Charles  for  further  trial. 

“ For  further  trial !”  he  mentally  exclaimed,  as  he 
left  the  Hall  in  custody  of  an  officer.  “ For  further 
trial ! Heaven  for  its  mercies  ! After  an  association 
for  days  and  nights  with  the  wretched  inmates  of  a 
Bridewell,  must  I undergo  another  trial, — ^before  some 
American  Norbury,  perhaps,  whose  pleasantries  are 
even  more  intolerablethan  the  consequent  punishment 
of  my  supposed  offence  ? — answer  every  question  that 
impertinence  or  mahgnity  may  suggest  ? — and  with 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  guilt  ? or  worse,— O,  a thousand  times 
worse ! — become  a by-word  to  the  million — a mark 
for 

‘ Scorn 

To  point  his  slow,  unmoving  finger  at 'I' 

H cannot,  indeed  I cannot— bear  such  a trial ! The 
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bare  idea  fills  my  soul  with  agony,  and  the  reality 
would  deprive  me  of  reason — perhaps  of  life  ! Of 
life  ? O that  it  would  ! O that  the  moment  of  my 
condemnation  might  be  the  moment  of  emancipation 
from  the  burthen  which  life — ^with  a blighted  name — 
must  ever  be  to  me  !” 
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CHAPTER  II. 


I had  a dream. 

Byron. 

I will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope ; he  is  a flattera*, 

A parasite,  a keeper  back  of  death, 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 

Which  false  hope  lingers  in  adversity. 

Shakspeare. 


The  novelty  of  his  situation,  rendered  Charles’s 
confinement  less  intolerable  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  than  it  was  subsequently  to  become,  though 
it  was  very  far  from  being  agreeable.  His  compa- 
nions were,  for  the  most  part,  the  very  outcasts  of 
society.  Moral  Ishmaels,  whose  hands  had  been 
against  every  man,  and  against  whom  had  been  the 
hands  of  every  man.  But  though  the  most  misera- 
ble and  degraded  of  their  species,  they  were,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  seemingly  the  happiest  crea- 
tures in  existence, — yet.it  was  only  in  seeming ^ for 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  happiness  and  vice  to  dwell 
together  in  the  same  breast.  The  laugh,  the  song, 
the  jest,  were  incessantly  kept  up,  generally  at  the 
expense  of  the  novices,  as  they  called  those  who  had 
just  entered  on  their  career  of  crime,  and  they  decla- 
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red  Charles  to  be  the  greatest  acquisition  that  their 
society  could  have  possibly  received— his  despair 
was  so  exquisitely  ludicrous.  Alas  that  hearts— 
once  the  possessors  of  all  the  ennobling  feelings  of 
our  nature, — should  ever  become  so  changed  by  the 
deteriorating  power  of  vice,  that  the  miseries,  or  mis- 
fortunes of  humanity,  should  excite  in  them  no  feel- 
ing but  that  of  ridicule  ! 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  Charles 
received  a visit  from  Chillingworth. 

“ This  is  kind  of  you,  Chillingworth,”  said  he,  as 
he  gave  his  hand  to  his  friend,  “ to  remember  one 
whom  Dame  Fortune  seems  to  have  marked  as  a fit 
match  for  her  ugly  daughter.” 

“ It  is  not  my  fault  that  I did  not  see  you  yester- 
day. I came  out  here,  but  the  impudent  puppy  of 
an  under  keeper  refused  me  admittance.  But  how 
have  you  been  ? — how  did  you  pass  last  night  ?” 

Such  a night,  Chillingworth,”  said  Charles,  with 
. shiidder,  “ I never  before  passed — and  such  a night 
i h n|-»e  never  to  pass  again  ! The  sleep  that  I had 
! “U  Uid  as  an  alleviation  of  my  miseries,  added  ten- 
^ 'id  to  the  horrors  of  my  waking  thoughts.  Expec- 
I.,  d(:>ri  had  become  reality.  I stood  at  the  bar  of 
■ . slice.  I heard  the  verdict  of  ^ guilty’  pronounced 
. .gai  ust  me ; and  then  listened  to  the  careless  voice  of 
the  judge  uttering  the  sentence  of  condemnation. 
I was  then  chained  to  one  of  the  most  revolting 
creatures  that  ever  appeared  in  human  form,  and 
driven  forth  to  be  the  gaze  and  derision  of  the  insen- 
sate rabble.  I looked  around  for  the  friends  on 
whose  sympathy  I thought  I could  rely;  but  all,  even 
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Margaret  Hosmer  and  you,  were  clamorous  against 
me.  Then  ‘the  iron  entered  into  my  soul,’  and, 
losing  all  the  manliness  of  my  nature,  I wept  aloud. 
Here  I was  awakened  by  a rough  voice  exclaiming, 

‘ What  the  h and  d n are  you  bellowing 

about!’  My  resolution  was  then  taken.  Chilling- 
worth, — not  to  await  my  trial 

“ My  dear  Warner,”  said  Chillingworth,  soothing- 
ly, “ you  have  allowed  yourself  to  think  too  seriously 
of  your  imprisonment,  which,  though  an  inconve- 
nience, will  finally  prove  to  be  nothing  more,  and 
you  may  reasonably  hope,  in  a few  days  at  most,  to 
enjoy  your  customary  stroll  in  Broadway.” 

“ No,  Chillingworth,  no,”  returned  Charles  gloomi- 
ly. “And  why  should  I hope  for  restoration  to 
freedom?  Will  it  give  me  back  the  good  opinion  of 
those  who  now  think  me  guilty? — or  even  my  own 
esteem  ? It  will  do  neither.  Those  who  now  think 
me  guilty,  will  still  think  so,  even  should  I chance  to 
be  acquitted — and  I shall  always  think  less  highly 
of  myself,  for  having  been  thought  capable  of  crime, 
which  even  in  childhood — ere  I had  a knowledge  of 
its  unlawfulness — I most  thoroughly  despised.” 

“ Come,  come,  Warner,  you  7nust  be  of  better 
cheer.” 

“ My  reputation  ! my  reputation  1”  he  returned  inv 
the  words  of  Cassio,  and  in  a tone  of  the  deepb*. 
despondence ; and  during  the  rest  of  his  stay,  though 
Chillingworth  endeavoured,  by  calling  the  attention 
of  his  friend  to  many  other  things,  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  painful  subject  that 
occupied  it,  it  was  without  efiect. 
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A night  of  feverish  restlessness,  was  succeeded  by 
a morning  of  extreme  languor,  with  a craving  for 
food  that  was  not  to  be  satisfied^  and  a burning 
thirst  that  was  not  to  he  quenched  ; and  when  Chib 
lingworth  made  his  second  call  upon  Charles,  he 
was  greatly  alarmed  by  his  appearance. 

“ You  are  very  ill,  Warner,”  said  Chillingworth,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  burning  brow  and  throbbing 
temples  of  his  friend,  “ very  ill,  indeed ! Do  allow 
me  to  bring  in  a physician.” 

“ A physician,”  said  Charles,  with  a half  contemp- 
tuous curl  of  the  lip.  “Yes,  if  you  can  find  one 
among  the  Faculty  that  can 

‘ minister  to  a mind  diseased, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  sorrow, 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 

And  with  some  sweet,  oblivious  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.’ 

But  I fear  me,  Chillingworth,  you  will  not  easily  find 
the  physician  I require.  Yet  such  a one  there  is, 
and  I have  reason  to  expect  him  here  in  a few  days.” 

“ But  why  not  have  him  to-day  ?” 

“ He  will  not  come.” 

“ Give  me  his  name,  and  I will  endeavour  to  bring 
him.” 

• “ His  name  ?”  said  Charles,  sinking  his  voice  almost 
to  a whisper,  yet  uttering  each  word  with  fearful 
distinctness.  “ His  name  is — Death.^' 

“ What  mean  you  ?”  asked  Chillingworth,  sternly. 

“ To  die was  the  immediate  answer. 

Chillingworth  looked  steadily  in  the  face  of  Charles 
VOL.  II — 2 
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for  some  minutes  without  speaking.  He  then  said 
in  a cold,  reproachful  tone,  “ I did  think,  Warner, 
that  you  were  a man  of  courage — not  mere  animal, 
but  moral  courage — I now  find  I was  most  egregi- 
ously  mistaken.” 

“ I have  enough,  at  least,  to  meet  death  without 
shrinking,”  retorted  Charles. 

“ Call  not  that  courage,  which  fears  life  more  than 
death — It  is  the  very  perfection  of  cowardice.” 

“ Do  not  add  your  reproaches,  Chillingworth,  to 
my  other  sufferings.  My  burthen  of  misery  is 
already  sufficiently  great.  I could  have  borne  up 
against  every  affiiction  with  which  it  might  have 
pleeised  Heaven  to  visit  me,  had  not  disgrace  been  of 
the  number, — but  that  I cannot  bear.” 

“ Nor  are  you  called  upon  to  bear  it ; for  no  one 
can  for  a moment  think  you  guilty.” 

“ You  are  fully  aware,  Chilling^vorth,  that  every 
circumstance  tends  to  confirm  the  charge  against 
me.  Then  what  have  I to  expect  but  the  punish- 
ment and  consequently  the  shame  of  guilt?  But 
granting  the  perfect  establishment  of  my  innocence, 
how,  O Heaven ! how  could  I appear  before  my 
revered  uncle  with  the  brand  of  suspected  murder 
resting  upon  my  name  ? — or  raise  my  eyes  to  the 
face  of  Margaret  Hosmer,  after  having  given  such 
cause  of  triumph  to  her  unfeeling  father ! I cannot 
— I will  not  /”  Here  he  sunk  into  a gloomy  revery, 
from  which  neither  the  arguments,  nor  raillery  of 
Chillingworth,  could  rouse  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

« 

There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

Shakspeare. 

The  next  morning,  as  Chillingworth  was  prepa- 
ring to  visit  Charles,  he  received  a note,  in  pencil, 
from  Miss  Hosmer,  requesting  him  to  come  to  her 
immediately  at  Mr.  Tennis  wood’s,  with  which  re- 
quest he  instantly  complied.  He  found  her  alone 
in  the  parlour,  with  the  traces  of  recent  tears  on  her 
cheeks,  but  perfectly  calm.  “ This  letter,”  she  said, 
••  must  be  my  apology  for  the  seeming  impropriety  of 
my  request  to  see  you.”  He  took  the  letter  she  held 
out  to  him,  and  read  as  follows : 

Dearest  Margaret, 

As  the  last  effort  of  expiring  strength,  I pen  these 
lines  to  bid  you  an  eternal  farewell,  for  Death-^ 
whose  coming  I have  not  hesitated  to  expedite — who 
will  burst  the  doors  of  my  prison,  and  bear  me  in 
his  icy  arms  to  the  chambers  of  forgetfulness,  ‘where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest,’  and  where  the  ‘ world’s  dread  laugh,’  cannot 
be  heard — is  now  at  hand — and  he  will  not  wait. 
And,  O Margaret ! with  what  pleasure  would  1 ac- 
company him,  if  but  assured  of  your  forgiveness  for 
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the  pain  I must  by  my  death  occasion  you.  Yet  is 
not  death  preferable  to  a life  of  shame  ? — and  what 
else  had  I before  me,  even  with  my  innocence 
of  the  crime  alleged  against  me  ? — But  increas- 
ing weakness  admonishes  me  of  the  shortness  of 
time  I am  allowed  to  occupy  my  present  state  of 
being  ; — and  now,  Margaret,  the  first — the  last — the 
only  beloved,  farewell  ! May  every  blessing  in  time 
and  eternity  be  yours.  Far  eu^  ell  forever  ! 

Charles. 

P.  S.  Bear  my  forgiveness  to  your  father,  for  all 
the  wretchedness  he  has  occasioned  me,  which  was 
solely,  I hope,  from  a mistaken  notion  of  his  duty  as  a 
fiither  ; and  should  you  ever  learn  who  are  the  au- 
thors of  the  plot  against  my  character — ^which  has 
cut  short  the  term  of  my  existence — tell  them  I hope 
they  will  as  readily  forgive  themselves,  as  I forgive 
them.  Once  more,  Margaret,  dearest,  farewell ! 

Charles. 

“ Can  he  be  saved  ?”  asked  Miss  Hosmer,  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

“ He  may,”  Chillingworth  answered. 

“ Then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven ! fly  to  him  in- 
stantly !” 

“ I will.”  Chillingworth  immediately  departed, 
muttering  as  he  went  something  like  a curse  against 
the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  for  having  removed  the 
Bridewell  to  such  a distance  from  the  city.  By  good 

chance,  he  met  Doctor , as  he  came  out  of  Mr. 

Tenniswood’s,  whom  he  hailed,  and  getting  into  the 
gig  with  him,  they  very  soon  arrived  at  Bellevue. 

Stretched  on  a miserable  pallet,  ahve,  but  senseless, 
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they  found  the  wretched  object  of  their  visit,  from 
whom  Chillingworth,  though  he  spoke  to  him  re- 
peatedly, could  receive  no  sign  of  recognition.  “ O,"’ 
said  one  of  the  prisoners,  with  a coarse  laugh,  “ you 
needn’t  trouble  yourselves  ’bout  that  ’ere  chap,  for 
he^s  a case.”  But  Doctor , after  a careful  ex- 

amination of  the  patient,  declared  that  with  proper 
care,  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, as  his  present  state  was  one  of  mere  exhaus- 
tion. He  then  administered  a cordial,  which — in- 
tended as  it  was  for  an  opiate — soon  had  so  good  an 
effect  that  the  unhappy  young  man  fell  into  a deep 
sleep.  This  continued  near  an  hour,  when  he  open- 
ed his  eyes,  and  looking  up  into  the  face  of  Chilling- 
worth,  faintly  ejaculated,  “ Thank  God  ! it  was 
but  a dream.”  A little  wine  was  now  given  to  him, 
with  some  panado,  which  he  received  with  looks  of 
thankfulness,  and  soon  sunk  again  into  slumber. 
When  he  awoke,  it  was  with  every  appearance  of 
amendment. 

“ How  do  you  find  yourself,  Warner?”  Chilling- 
worth  kindly  inquired. 

“ O better,  much  better,  thank  you,”  he  answered. 

“Now  I daresay,  professor,”  said  the  Doctor,  “you 
would  like  to  have  something  to  eat.” 

“ I certainly  would  not  refuse  it,”  he  replied ; and 
the  little  that  was  thought  prudent  to  allow  him,  he 
ate  with  considerable  zest.  His  convalescence  was 
by  this  time  so  far  confirmed,  that  the  Doctor  did  not 
think  his  presence  any  longer  necessary;  and  so, 
bearing  with  him  a note  to  Miss  Hosmer,  he  return- 
ed to  the  city,  leaving  the  friends  together. 

2* 
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In  the  course  of  conversation,  Charles,  in  a low, 
impressive  tone,  observed,  “ I have  been  guilty,  Chil- 
linofworth,  of  a dreadful  crime  ! — a crime  which  now 

^ ' .A 

— that  my  better  reason  has  dissipated  the  mists  of 
passion — I shudder  to  think  upon  ! By  miserable 
sophisms,  I had  persuaded  myself  that  I had  a 7’ight 
to  cut  short  the  period  of  my  sufferings,  when  those 
sufferings  were  brought  upon  me  by  no  act  of  my 
own,  and  accordingly,  by  refusing  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  nature,  I endeavoured  to  abridge  the 
term  of  my  Existence.  But,  thank  Heaven  ! your 
arrival  saved  me  from  the  execution  of  my  cowardly 
purpose,  and  a dream — an  awful  dream — has  deeply 
impressed  me  with  the  folly  and  enormity  of  the 
crime  I was  about  to  perpetrate.”  After  a pause,  he 
thus  continued,  “ I thought  I had,  by  the  united 
voices  of  my  fellows,  been  driven  from  the  habitations 
of  men,  to  the  brow  of  a frightful  precipice,  where  I 
was  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  exposed  to  hard- 
ships of  which  I could  not  before  have  formed  an 
idea.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons,  being  among  the  lightest  of  the  ills  I had  to 
encounter.  1 felt,  with  Cain,  that  my  punishment  was 
greater  than  I could  bear,  and  in  bitterness  of  heart, 
I cursed,  like  Job,  the  day  in  which  I was  born.  Soon 
to  the  horrors  already  surrounding  me,  were  added 
those  of  a darkness  that  might  ‘ be  felt,’  which  was 
relieved  only  by  frequent  and  fearful  flashes  of  light- 
ning, while  the  earth  trembled  to  the  reverberations 
of  the  thunders  that  ‘ uttered  their  voices’  above  me 
— answered  by  hoarse  mutterings  beneath— and  boil- 
ing waves  dashed  with  stunning  violence  against 
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the  rocks  on  which  I stood.  This  accumulation  of 
horrors  drove  me  to  desperation,  and,  in  the  ago- 
ny of  the  moment,  I was  about  to  put  an  end  to  my 
miseries  by  plunging  into  the  flood  beneath,  that 
seemed  to  promise  such  certainty  of  relief,  when  an 
unseen  power  withheld  me.  The  darkness  was  in- 
stantly dispersed,  and  more  than  noon-day  splendour 
shone  around  me.  I looked  upon  the  waters  that 
lately  promised  such  peace  within  their  bosom,  but 
they  had  become  a mass  of  liquid  flame,  upon  whose 
billows  were  tossed  myriads  of  living  creatures,  that 
uttered  in  tones  of  thrilling  agony,  ‘ Forever  ! for- 
ever ! forever  P But  I will  leave  you  to  imagine, 
Chillingworth,  the  gush  of  pleasure  that  filled  my 
heart  when  I awoke,  and  saw  by  what  means  I had 
been  prevented  taking  that  awful  leap.” 

“ You  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness,”  said 
(Jhillingworth,  “ that,  by  the  interposition  of  a Mer- 
ciful Providence,  you  have  been  spared  the  commis- 
sion of  a crime  the  most  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
from  its  nature  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  repent- 
ance, and  denies  to  Him  the  power  of  forgiveness. 
But  here  are  some  lines  of  Blair,”  he  continued, 
taking  from  his  pocket  the  beautiful,  but  neglected, 
poem  of  the  Grave^  “which  express  my  ideas  on  this 
subject  better  than  I can  by  any  words  of  my  own.” 
He  read  as  follows. 

“ If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death, 

If,  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceased  to  be, 

Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 

Whence  first  they  sprung, 

then  might  the  wretch 
That’s  weary  of  the  world,  and  tired  of  life, 
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At  once  give  each  inquietude  the  slip, 

By  stealing  out  of  being  when  he  pleased. 

But  if  there  is  an  hereafter, 

And  that  there  is,  conscience  uninfluenced. 

And  suffered  to  speak  out,  tells  every  man. 

Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die ; 

More  horrid  yet  to  die  by  one’s  own  hand. 
Self-murder  ! name  it  not ! 

Shall  Nature,  swerving  from  her  earliest  dictate. 
Self-preservation,  fall  by  her  own  act  1 
Forbid  it,  Heaven ! let  not  upon  disgust 
The  shameless  hand  be  foully  crimsoned  o’er 
With  blood  of  its  own  lord.  Dreadful  attempt  [ 

Just  reeking  from  self-slaughter,  in  a rage 
To  rush  into  the  presence  of  our  Judge  I 
As  if  we  challenged  him  to  do  his  worst. 

And  mattered  not  his  wrath.  Unheard  of  tortures 
Must  be  reserved  for  such  : These  herd  together ; 

The  common  damned  shun  their  society. 

And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul. 

Our  time  is  fixed  ; and  all  our  days  are  numbered  ; 
How  long,  how  short,  we  know  not.  This  we  know, 
Duty  requires  we  calmly  wait  the  summons. 

Nor  dare  to  stir  ’till  Heaven  shall  give  permission  ; 
Like  sentries  that  must  keep  their  destined  stand 
And  waitth’  appointed  hour ’till  they’re  relieved. 
Those  only  are  the  brave  who  keep  their  ground. 

And  keep  it  to  the  last.  To  run  away 
Is  but  a coward’s  trick  ; to  run  away 
From  this  world’s  ills,  that  at  the  very  worst 
Will  soon  blow  o’er,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves 
By  boldly  vent’ring  on  a world  unknown. 

And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark  ! — ’tis  mad  t 
No  frenzy  half  so  desperate  as  this.” 


A conversation  now  ensued,  which,  from  its  se- 
riousness, we  dare  not  record,  lest  we  be  accused 
of  writing  improbabilities,  by  putting  into  the  mouths 
of  two  young  men  of  fashion  the  language  of  reason- 
able creatures.  Yet  gentle,  but  incredulous  reader,  we 
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declare  upon  our  honour,  it  is  not  impossible — though 
we  admit  it  to  be  rare — to  find  men,  ay,  and  women 
too,  of  good,  homely,  practical  common  sense,  among 
persons  of  the  very  best  ton.  Thou  smilest ! —W  im- 
porte.  If,  by  any  chance,  thou  shouldst  one  day 
become  acquainted  with  some  persons  we  could 
name,  thou  wilt  readily  admit  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  asserted.  When  Chillingworth  rose  to  take 
his  leave,  Charles  requested  him  to  leave  with  him 
the  poem  from  which  he  had  been  reading,  that  his 
thoughts  might  not  revert  to  their  former  channel. 

“ You  shall  have  it,  Warner,”  said  he,  “ but  you 
must  take  the  very  best  care  of  it,  as  it  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  me  of  my  poor  mother,  and  since  her  death, 
it  has  never  been  out  of  my  possession  an  hour.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


To  talk  is  woman’s  best  prerogative. 

Anonymous, 

Miss  Tenniswood  would  not  permit  Miss  Hosmer 
to  return  home  after  her  interview  with  Chilling- 
worth,  until  something  should  be  known  of  the  fate  of 
Charles,  and  a note  was  therefore  despatched  to  Major 
Hosmer,  to  apprise  him  of  his  daughter’s  intention 
of  spending  the  day  with  her  friend.  Though  Miss 
Tenniswood,  with  her  usual  good  nature,  did  all  in 
her  power  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  Miss  Hosmer, 
she  soon  found  it  a bootless  task,  and  was  nearly 
relinquishing  it  in  despair,  when  the  note  from  Chil- 
lingworth  was  received,^with  the  intelligence  that 
Charles  was  entirely  out  of  danger.  The  firmness 
that  had  supported  Miss  Hosmer  for  the  last  few 
hours,  when  suspense  had  amounted  almost  to  tor- 
ture, now  utterly  forsook  her,  and  covering  her  face, 
she  wept  with  a violence  that  really  alarmed  Miss 
Tenniswood,  who  could  not  understand  why  her 
friend — whose  calmness  in  grief  she  had  thought  a 
little  unnatural — should  now  appear  so  overwhelm- 
ed vdth  sorrow.  This  paroxysm  lasted  several 
minutes,  and  scarce  had  she  recovered  from  it,  when 
Mrs.  Streeter,  followed  by  her  nieces,  bolted  into  the 
room. 
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“ I knew  that  you  were  at  home,”  said  she, 
“ though  the  impudent  fellow  at  the  door  told  me  you 
were  not.  But  how  is  your  mother  ? — the  Colonel 
told  me  she  had  been  quite  unwell  since  I saw  her 
at  Mrs.  Moneyflush’s.” 

“She  is  something  better  this  morning,  thank 
you,”  Miss  Tenniswood  replied,  rather  coldly, 
“ though  the  soreness  of  her  throat  is  not  entirely 
removed.” 

“ They  say  the  influenza  prevails  to  an  alarming 
extent,”  observed  Miss  Runnington.  “ I hope  you 
have  not  felt  any  thing  of  it,  Miss  Hosmer,  though 
really  your  eyes  do  look  very  bad  ?” 

“ I do  not  know,”  returned  Miss  Hosmer,  speak- 
ing rather  hioarsely ; “ I have  not  been  very  well  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days.” 

“ Merely  the  effect  of  Mrs.  Moneyflush’s  ball,”  said 
Mrs.  Streeter.  “ Even  I,  who,  like  some  old  duchess 
I have  heard  of,  was  born  before  nerves  became  the 
fashion,  have  hardly  been  myself  since.  It  was 
really  too  much  of  a good  thing.” 

“ For  my  part,”  said  Miss  Runnington,  “ I thought 
it  one  of  the  most  stupid  exhibitions  I ever  wit- 
nessed.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  “ one  of  the  most 
delightful.” 

“ I was  very  much  pleased  with  it,”  said  Miss 
Tenniswood. 

“ But  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  shockingly 
surprising  as  the  story  about  Mr.  Warner  ?”  asked 
Miss  Rosalvina. 
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“ Surprising,  Rosa !”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  sharply, 
“ What  can  there  be  so  surprising,  I wonder,  in  a 
young  man — whom  nobody  knows — and  whose  re- 
sources were,  no  doubt,  as  hmited  as  the  sphere  in 
which  Nature  had  intended  him  to  move — having 
had  recourse  to  crime  to  raise  what  was  necessary 
to  meet  he  demands  of  his  extravagance?” 

“ You  forget,  Mrs.  Streeter,”  said  Miss  Tennis- 
wood  quickly,  “ that  that  young  man — whom  no- 
body knows — and  whose  resources,  you  think,  so 
limited — is  not  only  my  relation,  but  the  son  of  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  men  in  our 
state.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Alice.  I did  indeed  forget 
that  Mr.  Warner  claimed  relationship  to  your  family, 
— but  as  to  his  being  the  son  of  Mr.  Warner,  of 
Bloomsbuiy — no  one  pretends  to  believe  it.” 

“ I do  not  think,  Madam,  any  one  can  pretend  to 
doubt  it.” 

“Ask  Miss  Hosmer,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  with  a 
triumphant  smile. 

“ Though,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  “ I have  known 
Charles  Warner  since  I was  capable  of  knowing  any 
one,  yet  ’till  this  minute,  I never  heard  his  relation- 
ship to  Mr.  Warner  questioned.” 

“ Well,  I assure  you,  that  my  information  is  de- 
rived from  your  father.  Miss  Hosmer.” 

“ My  father  ? O impossible  !” 

“ ’Tis  true,  nevertheless.  I had  a hint  of  it  at 
least  a month  ago  ; but  last  evening,  Mr.  Olmsted 
told  me,  that  Major  Hosmer  had  told  him,  that  Mr. 
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Charles  Warner  was  only  the  son  of  Mr.  Warner’s 
sister,  but  who  his  father  was,  has  never  yet  been 
decided.” 

“Poor  Charles!”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  to  herself, 
“ this  then  is  thy  crime  in  the  sight  of  my  father.” 

“ Mr.  Olmsted  does  well,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood, 
with  considerable  asperity,  “ to  blacken^  as  much  as 
possible,  the  character  of  him  whose  ruin  he  medi- 
tates.” 

“ My  dear  Alice  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Streeter,  “ how 
can  you  possibly  think  that  Mr.  Olmsted  meditates 
the  ruin  of  this  Warner  ?” 

“ / knows  what  I knows^  hut  I munna  tell 
she  answered  evasively.  Then  asked,  “ Is  it  true, 
that  Fred  Harwood  has  offered  himself  to  Mary 
Whorter  ?” 

“It  is.  I had  it  from  Mrs.  Whorter  herself.” 

“01  am  so  glad  of  it ! such  a contrast  as  the 
wealthy,  witty,  and  handsome  Fred  Harwood,  offers 
to  Win  Goosberry  1 I do  hope  Mary  will  accept 
him,  if  only  to  mortify  those  upstart  Moneyflushes.” 

“ Accept  him  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Runnington.  “ I 
do  not  think  it  possible  for  any  disengaged  young 
lady  to  refuse  him.” 

“ Not  if  she  loved  him,”  observed  Miss  Rosalvina, 
who  occasionally  sported  a little  sentiment. 

“ Love  ! nonsense  1”  said  Mrs.  Streeter.  “ Who 
ever  thinks  of  a young  lady  marrying  for  love  now 
a (Jays  It  is  well  if  she  is  even  beloved,  for  ‘ Hey 
for  a lass  wi’  a tocher  1’  seems  the  motto  of  the  mar- 
rying men  at  present.” 
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“Do  you  know,  Alice,”  said  Miss  Runnington, 
“ they  say,  the  engagement  of  Win  Goosberry  and 
Julia  *Moneyflush  is  in  some  danger  of  being  broken 
off?” 

“ Indeed  ! I am  afraid  that  is  too  good  to  be  true.” 

“ Why,  it  seems,  that  Julia  was  more  pleased  with 
the  attentions  of  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco,  than  was  quite 
agreeable  to  Win,  and  the  consequence  was  a gen- 
tle altercation,  which  ended  in  threats  on  one  side, 
and  defiance  on  the  other,  and  last  evening  the  dis- 
solution of  the  engagement  was  spoken  of  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.” 

“ I am  glad  of  it ! heartily  glad  of  it !”  said  Miss 
Tenniswood,  with  animation.  “ It  was  shameful 
in  Julia  to  accept  him  after  the  baseness  he  was 
guilty  of  towards  Mary  Whorter,  and  his  desertion 
of  her  now  will  be  but  a fair  return  for  her  mean- 
ness, and  her  parents’  insatiable  thirst  of  wealth.” 

“ By  the  bye,”  observed  Mrs.  Streeter,  “ it  is  cur 
rently  reported  this  morning,  that  the  Buzzard  Bank, 
which  you  know  is  owned  by  Moneyflush,  has  stop- 
ped payment.” 

“ O that  is  nothing,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood,  “ for 
father  says,  that  some  of  the  best  fortunes  in  the 
country  are  made  by  failures.” 

The  servant,  who  had  been  bullied  into  admitting 
Mrs.  Streeter  and  her  nieces,  thinking  it  would  notdo 
to  exclude  any  body  else,  now  announced  the  Misses 
McCorbies.  These  ladies,  the  eldest  of  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  before,  were  three  maiden 
sisters,  whose  united  ages  would  not  fall  much 
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short  of  a hundred  years.  They  were  not  natives  of 
America,  and,  though  they  had  never  possessed  either 
of  the  grand  desiderata,  beauty  and  wealth — a small 
annuity  being  their  only  means  of  support— from 
their  relationship  to  some  Scottish  families  of  distinc- 
tion, their  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  circles  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  was  readily  acceded  to. 
No  party  was  given,  to  which  the  Misses  McCorbies 
were  not  invited  ; but  as  their  limited  means  would 
not  afiord  the  necessary  dresses  to  all.  Miss  McCorbie 
was  the  only  one  of  them  ever  seen  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  while  Miss  Bell  sought  notoriety  by  dab- 
bling in  literature,  and  Miss  May,  by  distributing 
Tracts  and  teaching  in  Sunday  Schools. 

“We  just  dropped  in.  Miss  Tenniswood,”  sgiid 
Miss  McCorbie,  “to  ask  after  the  health  of  your 
mother.” 

“ You  are  very  good,  ladies,”  said  Miss  Tennis- 
wood,  “ but  my  mother  is  so  much  better  this  morn- 
ing, that  I hope,  in  a day  or  two,  she  will  be  able  to 
thank  you  in  person  for  this  kindness.” 

“ I am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,”  said  Miss  McCorbie. 

“ And  so  am  I,”  said  Miss  Bell. 

“ And  so  indeed  am  I,”  said  Miss  May. 

“For,”  continued  Miss  Bell,  “I  expect  a great 
favour  of  your  mother,  as  well  as  of  you,  ladies.  In 
one  of  the  most  miserable  abodes,  to  which  man  was 
ever  driven  by  the  malignancy  of  misfortune,  I have 
lately  discovered  one  of  the  most  splendid  geniuses 
that  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  this  country  to 
produce.  A poet,  whose  writings  have  only  to  ap- 
pear, to  put  down  all  that  has  been  written  for  the 
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last  half  century.  As  I have  undertaken  to  act  the 
part  of  Capel  Lofft  towards  him,  I feel  myself  obliged 
to  assist  him,  not  merely  by  writing  the  biographical 
preface  I have  promised,  but  by  procuring  as  many 
subscribers  as  possible  for  his  forth-coming  work. 
So,  ladies,  you  must  allow  me  to  put  down  your 
names  on  my  list.” 

“ For  my  part,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  I never  read 
poetry.” 

‘‘  No  one  reads  it  at  present,”  said  Miss  Running- 
ton. 

“At  least,”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  “no  one  reads 
American  poetry.” 

“ But  this,  though  written  here,  cannot  strictly  be 
called  American,  for  the  author  is  a native  of  ‘auld 
Scotia.’” 

“ I am  sorry  for  that,”  said  Miss  Tenniswood, 
“for  though  very  willing  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  the  encouragement  of  native  talent,  I do  not 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  do  the  same  for  foreign. 
However,”  after  a moment’s  pause,  “ in  gratitude  for 
the  pleasure  I have  received  from  Scottish  authors, 
you  may  put  my  name  down  for  half  a dozen  copies.” 

“And  mine,”  said  Miss  Hosmer,  “for  the  same 
number.” 

“ O thank  you,  ladies,  thank  you,”  said  the  delight- 
ed Miss  Bell.  “ This  kindness  to  my  proUge  wiW 
never  be  forgotten.” 

“ Don’t  you  think,”  asked  Miss  Runnington,  “ it 
would  be  better  for  your  jproUgi^  Miss  Bell,  to  aban- 
don poetry,  and  write  something  more  popular — a 
novel,  for  instance  ?” 
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“ Indeed,  Miss  Madalena,  I am  afraid  the  sphere 
of  his  observations  has  been  too  confined  to  enable 
liim  to  write  a taking  novel  of  fashionable  life,  and, 
from  having  had  to  work  for  a livelihood,  he  has 
never  had  time  enough  for  research  to  write  any 
thing  of  an  historical  one.” 

“ Has  he  a trade  ?” 

“ Yes ; he  is  a rag  carpet  weaver.” 

“ Then  let  him  take  his  characters  from  his  own 
circle  of  acquaintance : — endow  them  with  shrewd- 
ness and  illiberality,  and  fill  their  mouths  with  sar- 
casms against  a particular  people — Irish  or  Ameri- 
cans, it  does  not  matter  which.  If  he  does  not 
produce  a taking  novel,  it  will  be  more  the  fault  of 
the  execution  than  design,  for  it  is  the  very  plan 
which  has  been  so  successfully  pursued  by  the 
author  of  Mansie  Wauch" 

Miss  May,  who  saw  that  her  sister  was  not  pfeeised 
with  the  advice  of  Miss  Runnington,  now  interposed 
with,  “ Well,  ladies,  since  Bell  has  been  so  successful 
with  you,  I feel  emboldened  to  put  in  my  claim  to 
your  favour.  The  ladies  of  our  congregation,  think- 
ing our  minister’s  house  quite  too  small  for  his  fami- 
ly, have  determined  to  enlarge  it  by  running  it  further 
back  and  adding  a fourth  story  to  it,  for  which  pur- 
pose a number  of  us  have  formed  ourselves  into  a 
Committee  to  solicit  contributions.  How  much  shall 
I put  your  names  down  for  ?” 

“ Not  one  cent,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  “ for  I have 
almost  beggared  myself  by  my  contributions  to  our 
own  church.” 

And  what  return  would  Mr. 
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benighted  Catholic,  for  assisting  to  put  another  story 
to  a house  already  sufficiently  large,  even  for  a min- 
ister with  five  thousand  a year  ?”  asked  Miss  Tennis- 
wood.  “Would  he  not,  as  he  often  has  done,  mount 
his  pulpit  to  preach  damnation  to  one  who  is  guilty 
of  no  crime  but  of  worshipping  as  her  fathers  did  ?” 

“ But  I have  a rare  piece  of  news  for  you,  ladies,*^ 
said  Miss  McCorbie,  anxious  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion ; “ Sir  Jeremy  Pasco  and  Miss  Moneyflush, 
mutually  smitten  with  each  other — he  with  her  for- 
tune, and  she  with  his  title — have  run  away  toge- 
ther.” 

“Run  away  together!”  exclaimed  three  or  four 
in  a breath. 

“ Yes,  gone  off*  as  Sir  Jeremy  and  Lady  Pasco.” 

“ O delightful  1”  exclaimed  Miss  Tenniswood. 
“ To  have  played  Win  Goosberry  such  a trick,  is 
ample  atonement  for  all  the  follies  and  extravagan- 
ces of  which  Julia  Moneyflush  has  ever  been  guilty.” 

“Yet,  I dare  say,”  said  Miss  McCorbie,  “that 
young  Goosberry  is  glad  enough  to  have  got  rid  of 
her,  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  instead  of  a splendid 
fortune,  her  father  has  little  else  than  his  blessing  to 
bestow  upon  her,  as  he  is  now  irretrievably  ruined.” 

“ That,  of  course,  was  not  known  ’till  after  Julia’s 
marriage  ?” 

“ O no.  She  was  married  yesterday  morning,  and 
her  father’s  failure  was  not  spoken  of  until  to-day.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  exultingly,  “that  is 
what  I call  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  She 
has  tricked  Goosberry,  by  running  away/rww.  him, 
and  Sir  Jeremy,  by  running  away  with  him.” 
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But,”  said  Miss  McCorbie,  anxious  to  circulate 
her  news  as  speedily  as  possible,  “I  suppose  you 
know  that  the  Misses  Mallets  are,  as  the  English- 
man said,  going  to  halter  their  condition  ?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  not  willing  to 
appear  behind  hand  in  information,  “I  did  hear 
something  of  it.” 

“ Well,  it  is  all  settled.  Miss  Mallet  is  to  become 
Mrs.  Clarence  Hobson,  and  Miss  Stephanie  la 
Duchessa  Ampollina  ; the  poor  Duke,  for  the  sake 
of  some  of  old  Mallet^s  ready,  having  consented  to 
quarter  the  Goose  and  Shears  with  the  arms  of  his 
family.” 

“ Bless  me  !”  said  Miss  Rosalvina,  “ I thought  the 
Mallets  were  really  engaged  to  John  and  George 
Jenks.” 

“Not  exactly  engaged,  I believe,  though  there 
was  something  like  it  spoken  of.  But  Mrs.  Mallet’s 
wish  to  have  her  daughters  marry  men  of  family^ 
put  an  end  to  it.” 

“ Then,”  said  Mrs.  Streeter,  “ she  should  not  have 
chosen  Clarence  Hobson,  for  it  is  not  a thousand 
years  since  an  ancestor  of  his  made  an  honest  liveli- 
hood by  shoeing  horses.  But  it  is  time  I was  not 
liere, — so  come,  girls,  let  us  be  off.”  Adieus  were 
now  exchanged ; and  Mrs.  Streeter,  her  nieces,  and 
the  Misses  McCorbies,  took  their  leave. 

“Good  riddance!”  exclaimed  Miss  Tenniswood, 
as  the  door  closed  after  them.  “ I began  to  fear, 
Margaret,  that  we  should  not  be  allowed  another 
moment  to  ourselves  this  morning.  I do  not  know 
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two  greater  bores  in  the  city  than  Mrs.  Streeter  and 
Miss  McCorbie — except  Miss  McCorbie’s  sisters.” 

As  the  mind  of  Miss  Hosrner  was  now  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  misery  that  had  weighed  upon 
it  in  the  morning,  she  entered  with  considerable 
spirit  into  conversation  with  Miss  Tenniswood  and 
her  mother,  who  had  joined  them  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  their  visiters,  and  the  day  passed 
much  more  pleasantly  than  the  morning  had  given 
promise  of. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Though  we  hung  not  in  infancy  on  the  same  breast, 

Though  not  the  same  voice  lulled  our  childhood  to  rest, 

And  not  the  same  home  in  our  boyhood  had  we, 

Yet  our  love  is  to  each  what  a brother’s,  should  be. 

Anonymous. 

Charles  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  book 
that  Chillingworth  had  left  with  him,  when,  on  turn- 
ing a leaf,  his  eye  fell  on  the  name  of  Haselrig: 
Vane,  written  in  the  margin. 

“ Good  Heavens  !”  he  exclaimed  with  a start. 

Do  I in  reality  see  the  name  of  Haselrig  Vane.” 

“ Haselrig  Vane,  did  you  say,  sir  ?”  asked  a fellow- 
prisoner,  for  Charles  had  unconsciously  spoken  aloud. 

“ I did,”  he  replied,  looking  up  at  the  tall,  dark, 
emaciated  creature  at  his  side,  whose  bombasin  coat 
and  corduroy  trowsers  had  evidently  seen  much 
service,  “did  you  ever  know  such  a person  ?” 

“ I did  once  know  a man  of  that  name,  and  a pret- 
ty d— d scoundrel  he  was  too.” 

“ Where  did  your  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
mence ?” 

“ Why,  though  I had  met  him  before,  I first  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
about  twenty-three  or  four  years  ago.” 
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“ Then  it  is  doubtless  the  same.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  he  is  still  alive  ?” 

“ By  the  Hokey  he  is, — alive  and  kicking — at  least 
he  was  about  a week  ago.” 

For  Heaven’s  sake ! where  ?” 

“ Here — or  rather  in  New- York.” 

“ Here  ? Alive,  and  here  ? O that  I could  have 
met  with  him !” 

“ And  if  you  had,  you  wouldn’t  have  met  with 
any  great  shakes,  I can  tell  you ; for  though  what 
the  world  calls  a gentleman^  I don’t  think  there’s  a 
greater  scoundrel  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth  than  the 
man  that  used  to  call  himself  Haselrig  Vane.” 

Used  to  call  himself!  Why,  was  not  that  his 
name  ?” 

« No.” 

“ What  then  was  it  ?” 

“ That’s  more  than  I can  tell.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  trifle  with  me  7”  said  Charles, 
giving  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature. 

“ Trifle  with  you,  sir  7 What  object  could  1 have 
in  trifling  with  you  ? Though  I know  Haselrig 
Vane  a long  time,  and  for  the  most  of  the  time,  knew 
that  he  went  under  an  assumed  name,  yet  what  his 
real  one  was  I never  could  learn.  I saw  him  about 
a week  ago  in  Broadway,  and  followed  him  to  the 

A Hotel,  but  as  I was  about  to  make  inquiries 

concerning  him,  Old  Hays  laid  his  holy  hand  upon 
me,  and  I need  hardly  tell  you  that  I have  not  been 
permitted  to  promenade  Broadway  since.” 

“ How  vexatious  ! Here,  in  all  probability,  I have 
been  living  in  the  house,  and,  perhaps,  sitting  at  the 
very  table  with  my  father,  and  knew  him  not.” 
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‘‘  Your  father  ?”  asked  Charles’  new  acquaintance, 
with  considerable  surprise. 

“ Yes,  my  father.  If  you  knew  Haselrig  Vane 
as  you  say  you  did,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  he 
has  a son.” 

“ I shouldn’t  he  surprised  if  he  had  a dozen.  But 
what,  if  it’s  a fair  question,  was  the  name  of  your 
mother  ?” 

Charles  hesitated.  At  length  he  answered,  though 
with  evident  reluctance,  “ Ellen  Hildreth.” 

“ O,  I remember  her  well.  A handsome  brown 
girl,  with  the  most  beautiful  eyes  I ever  saw.  I 
ought  to  remember  her,  for  ’twas  I that  married 
her  to  Vane.” 

“ You  ? — infernal  scoundrel ! you  !”  Charles  ex- 
claimed with  fury. 

“ Why,”  said  the  other,  with  imperturbable  cool- 
ness, “ it  was  not,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  thing  I might 
have  done,  but  if  I am  a scoundrel  for  doing  a job 
that  I was  very  well  paid  for,  what  must  my  em- 
ployer— your  father — be  ?” 

This  checked  the  wrath  of  Charles  from  breaking 
Out  into  words,  and,  though  extremely  anxious  to 
hear  more  of  his  father,  his  still  great  weakness  ad- 
monished him  of  the  necessity  of  foregoing  the  gra- 
tification of  his  very  natural,  and,  indeed,  laudable 
curiosity,  until  a more  fitting  season,  and  he  retired 
to  rest. 

The  next  morning,  when  Chillingworth  called,  he 
found  Charles  deeply  engaged  with  his  book,  who, 
scarcely  answering  the  inquiry  after  his  health, 
eagerly  asked  him  how  he  came  in  possessionof  it.” 
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“ Why,  I told  you  yesterday,”  said  Chilling  worth, 

that  it  is  all  that  now  remains  to  me  of  my  poor 
mother.” 

“ True,  true,”  said  Charles  ; then  pointing  to  the 
name  of  Haselrig  Vane,  he  asked,  “ but  whose 
name  is  this  ?” 

It  is  that  of  my  father.” 

“ Your  father,  Chillingworth  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  father.  The  book  was  a present  from 
him  to  my  mother.” 

“ Gracious  Heavens ! was  Haselrig  Vane  yo^ir 
father  ?” 

“ Why,”  said  Chillingworth,  “ I thought  I told 
you  long  ago  that  that  was  his  name.” 

“ Then,  Chillingworth,  we  are  brothers!”  ex- 
claimed Charles,  and  giving  way  to  the  feelings  of  the 
moment,  he  fell  upon  the  neck  of  his  brother,  and 
wept  I An  explanation  followed,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  him  in  the  bombasin  coat  and  corduroy 
trowsers,  who  acknowledged  having  performed  the 
same  ceremony  for  Haselrig  Vane  and  Catherine 
Percy,  that  he  afterwards  had  for  him  and  Ellen 
Hildreth.  On  being  asked  to  relate  what  he  knew 
of  Haselrig  Vane,  he  readily  replied,  “ I’ll  do  that 
thing  ; but,  along  with  what  I know  of  him,  I must 
give  you  a little  history  of  myself,  and  you  will 
see  whether  Haselrig  Vane  isn’t  the  scoundrel  I said 
he  was.” 

“ You  must  remember,  sir,  that  we  are  his  sons,” 
said  Charles,  in  reply  to  the  last  observation  of  his 
new  acquaintance. 
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“ And  let  us  remember,  Charles,”  said  Chilling- 
worth,  “ that  much  as  we  must  condemn  what  is 
culpable  in  the  character  of  our  parent,  yet  his  faults 
have  eventuated  in  our  good,  for  being  his  sons, 
makes  us  brothers.” 

The  fellow-prisoner  of  Charles  then  began  his 
story,  which  was  as  follows. 


VOL.  1 1. -^4 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Excellent  wretch ! 

Shakspeare. 

“ I was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York — at  least  I 
think  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
found  one  fine  frosty  morning,  at  the  corner  of 
George  and  Harman  streets,  and  carried  to  the  Poor 
House,  where  I received  the  name  of  George  Har- 
man. Here  the  first  few  years  of  my  life  were 
passed  as  happily  as  if  I had  been  the  inmate  of  a 
palace.  When  about  seven  years  old,  I was  taken 
into  the  family  of  a grocer  in  Water-street,  where, 
though  treated  worse  than  a dog,  I remained  for 
nearly  seven  years.  At  this  time,  my  master  accu- 
sed me  of  stealing  money  from  his  drawer,  though, 
by  all  that’s  good ! I was  as  innocent  as  either  of 
you  that  were  not  thought  of  then.  I was  tried  for 
the  crime,  and,  though  acquitted,  my  character  was 
gone.  My  master  refused  to  take  me  back,  nor 
could  any  one  be  found  willing  to  give  shelter  to 
him,  who,  to  the  crime  of  being  a foundling,  added 
that  of  having  been  accused  of  theft ; and  night 
found  me  in  the  streets,  with  a stomach  as  empty  as 
my  pockets,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  any  thing  to 
put  into  either.  From  the  force  of  habit,  I suppose,  I 
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had  wandered  into  theneighbourhoodof  my  late  home, 
and  as  I looked  up,  with  tearful  eyes,  at  the  little  dormer 
window  that  lighted  the  miserable  cockloft  in  which 
I had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  real  happiness  on 
my  straw  bed,  the  lucky  thought  popped  into  my 
head,  of  revenging  myself  upon  my  master  by  play- 
ing upon  his  fears,  for  he  had  the  greatest  dread  of 
fire  of  any  one  I ever  saw.  So  I bawled  out  ‘ Fire  ! 
fire  !’  with  all  my  might.  Immediately  I saw  the 
store  door  open,  and  the  old  man,  in  shirt  and  night- 
cap, hurry  out,  and  run  as  fast  as  his  little  thick 
legs  could  carry  him  to  the  corner  below.  ‘ Why,’ 
I thought,  ^ shouldn’t  I help  myself  to  something  to 
keep  me  from  starving  V As  somebody  says,  ‘ the 
thought  was  father  to  the  deed.’  I darted  into  the 
store ; and  pulling  out  the  till,  I clapped  it  under 
my  arm,  and  instantly  cut  my  stick.  So  I became 
a rogue  from  necessity.  In  the  morning  I was  half 
way  to  Haerlem,  with  the  till  still  under  my  arm, 
I then  counted  the  money  I had  made  myself  mas- 
ter of,  which  amounted  to  thirteen  shillings  and  a 
penny  ; and  this,  to  one  that  had  never  before  been 
possessed  of  a sixpence,  seemed  an  almost  inexhaust- 
ible treasure.  Then  throwing  the  till  over  a fence,  I 
continued  my  course. 

“It  was  the  race  week.  And,  though  I have 
since  seen  all  the  most  celebrated  places  in  Europe 
as  well  as  America,  I have  never  seen  the  place 
that  could  give  me  such  pleasure  as  Haerlem  did 
that  morning.  It  was  as  gay  and  as  crowded  as 
Broadway  on  a Fourth  of  July,  or  Evacuation  Day, 
and  I always  delighted  in  gaiety  and  confusion — and 
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then  I was  not  obliged  to  return  home  at  a certain 
hour  ! Besides  being  one  of  the  happiest,  this  was  also 
one  of  the  luckiest  days  of  my  life.  When  the  horses 
were  brought  on  the  course,  I took  an  unaccountable 
fancy  to  a little  gray  filly  that  was  to  run  against  a 
fine  bay  colt,  that  seemed  the  general  favourite.  A 
young  man  at  my  side  was  offering  large  bets  on 
the  bay,  but,  as  the  little  gray  had  lost  the  two 
days  before,  no  one  was  willing  to  take  them. 

^ Five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  to  one  on  the  bay  !’ 
he  sung  out ; ‘ Done !’  said  I,  though  almost  fright- 
ened to  death  at  my  boldness,  ‘ I’ll  bet  you  one  to . 
ten.’  He  turned,  and  measuring  me  with  his  eye, 
asked  with  a saucy  smile,  where  I had  got  a dollar 
to  throw  away.  ‘ You  need  not  care  for  that,’  said 
I,  ‘ as  long  as  I have  one  to  pay  my  bet  if  I lose.’ 
For  the  humour  of  the  thing,  he  consented  to  bet 
with  me  ; and  the  horses  started.  The  first  heat 
they  came  out  together,  the  second  the  little  gray 
was  a very  little  a-head,  and  the  third,  she  left  the 
bay  far  behind.  I had  won  ten  dollars,  which  I re- 
ceived with  a heart  almost  bursting  with  joy  ; and 
that  weis  the  first  money  I ever  received  from 
Haselrig  Vane. 

After  spending  a day  and  night  in  Haerlem,  I 
proceeded  as  far  as  Marnock,  where  I met  with  a 
farmer  that  readily  engaged  to  hire  me,  for  though 
only  about  fourteen,  I was  tall  and  stout— stouter  a 
good  deal — according  to  my  age — than  I am  now — 
and  looked  like  one  well  able  to  do  a decent  day’s 
work.  In  this  man’s  family  I lived  about  three 
years,  working  hard,  but  faring  well ; when  the 
’^'^•llow  fever  breaking  out  in  New  York,  drove  the 
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citizens  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  those 
that  came  into  ourmeighbourhood,  was  my  old  mas- 
ter, the  grocer ; who,  though  my  appearance  had  un- 
dergone considerable  change,  remembered  me  im- 
mediately ; and  the  altered  looks  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family  soon  told  me  that  his  reminiscence  was 
very  little  to  my  advantage. 

“ Unfortunfitely,  about  this  time,  the  farmer  lost  a 
pocket  book  containing  a small  sum  of  money,  and 
. I was  charged  with  having  taken  it.  I denied  the 
charge,  for  I was  really  innocent.  But  the  suspi- 
cions excited  against  me  by  the  story  of  the  grocer, 
were  now  confirmed,  and  I iVas  driven  from  the 
home  that  had  become  so  pleasant  to  me.  Deter- 
mined to  be  revenged  on  him  that  had  brought 
upon  me  such  insult,  I returned  in  the  night,  and 
robbed  the  worthy  grocer  of  every  cent  he  had  about 
him — something  about  twenty  dollars.  With  this 
sum  I was  enabled  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
pursuit. 

‘‘  The  next  winter  I spent  in  Philadelphia,  where 
I chanced  one  night  to  get  a young  man  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  watch,  who,  to  show  his  gratitude,  pre- 
sented me  with  a few  dollars,  which  my  appear- 
ance told  him  I stood  much  in  need  of.  This  was 
the  second  time  I received  money  from  Haselrig 
Vane. 

“ It  would  tire  you  to  listen  to  all  my  adventures 
for  the  next  three  years,  which  were  spent  partly  in 
the  town  and  partly  in  the  country,  and  partly  in 
neither  town  nor  country,  trying  to  get  my  living 
honestly— but  whether  honestly  or  not,  still  getting 
4* 
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it.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  I found  myself  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  employed  as  a marker  to  a billiard 
table,  at  which  Haselrig  Vane  was  a frequent  player, 
and  as  frequent  a loser,  until  in  gratitude  for  the 
favour  I received  of  him  in  Philadelphia,  I put  him 
on  his  guard  against  the  legs  of  the  house.  Whether 
or  not  this  was  suspected  I never  learnt,  but  in  a 
few  days  after  I was  discharged.  As  I was  leaving 
the  house,  however,  I met  Vane,  who  in  recompense, 
as  he  said,  for  my  telling  him  what  I did,  immediately 
took  me  into  his  service. 

“ At  this  time  Haselrig  Vane  was,  perhaps,  twen- 
ty-two or  three  years  of  age ; of  a slender  make, 
with  handsome  features,  and  a complexion  quite  too 
fair  for  a man.  Yet  even  then  addicted  to  almost 
ever  thing  bad,  except  drunkenness.  Though  not 
a native  of  Boston,  and  seemingly  unconnected  with 
any  one  in  the  city,  he  was  every  where  received 
and  made  much  of,  whether  on  account  of  his  man- 
ners, which  were  allowed  to  be  the  perfection  of 
elegance,  or  of  his  money,  which  he  scattered 
around  him,  I won’t  pretend  to  say ; but  certain  it  is, 
that  Haselrig  Vane  was  a greater  favourite  with 
young  and  old  than  many  a better  man. 

“ At  the  time  I entered  into  his  sernce,  he  was  hot 
in  pursuit  of  a young  lady,  that  half  the  young  gen- 
tlemen in  the  city  were  crazy  after,  and,  pretend- 
ing some  family  reasons  for  not  being  able  to  make 
her  publicly  his  wife^  after  a long  time  he  prevailed 
on  her  to  consent  to  a private  marriage,  and  for  a 
pretty  considerable  consideration^  I agreed  to  play 
parson,  and  they  were  married.  This  young  lady 
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was  Miss  Catherine  Percy.  But,  though  as  much 
attached  to  her  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  to  any 
one,  he  soon  abandoned  her,  taking  care,  however, 
before  he  did  so,  to  let  her  know  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  her ; and  then  he  turned  and  paid  those 
attentions  to  Miss  Ellen  Hildreth,  which,  in  a little 
while,  wrought  so  much  upon  her,  that  she  too  con- 
sented to  a private  marriage — on  which  occasion  I 
again  played  parson — and,  for  nothing  I have  ever 
done,  does  my  conscience  plague  me  so  much,  as  for 
the  part  I took  in  the  ruin  of  those  two  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  innocent  creatures.  I need  hardly  add, 
that  Miss  Hildreth  was  very  soon  served  as  Miss 
Percy  had  been,  but,  as  she  had  never  left  the  house 
of  her  grandfather,  her  condition  was  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that  of  the  other. 

The  character  of  Vane  had  now  become  so  well 
known  in  Boston,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  shift  his 
quarters,  and  accordingly  he  sailed  for  Europe — whi- 
ther I accompanied  him.  In  London,  in  Paris,  in 
Venice,  in  Rome,  and  in  Vienna,  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  for  Haselrig  Vane  to  meet  companions  in  every 
way  fitted  to  his  character,  and  “ like  master  like 
man,”  and  two  more  finished — what  shall  I say  ? — 
scoundrels — the  To«/r  of  Eurojye,  seldom,  if  ever, 
made.  But,  in  consequence  of  his  baseness  in  steal- 
ing from  me — who  had  served  him  but  too  faithfully 
— the  affections  of  a beautiful  little  Spanish  girl,  who 
had  fairly  won  my  heart,  and  on  whom  I had  expect- 
ed to  bestow  the  name  of  Mrs.  Harman,  we  quar- 
relled in  Madrid,  and  I returned  to  America  without 
him. 
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“ In  person  and  fortune  I was  much  changed  since 
I ran  away  from  New- York  with  the  till  of  my  mas- 
,ter’s  store ; but,  to  prove  whether  or  not  I was  as 
much  altered  as  I thought,  I took  board  in  the  very 
house  adjoining  my  old  home,  and,  though  I threw 
myself  in  the  way  of  the  old  grocer  half  a dozen  times 
a day,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  me.  This  was  owing,  as  much,  perhaps,  to 
the  change  in  himself  as  in  me,  for  the  old  man  had 
become  ;as  great  a drawer  of  gin  for  his  own  use  as 
for  his  customers ; and  his  wife,  who  in  my  time  was 
sobriety  itself,  assisted  him  in  his  new  business  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power. 

“ This  old  couple  had  a daughter,  whom  I only 
remembered  as  a cross  little  creature,  that  I was 
obliged  to  rock  to  sleep  every  night  before  I could 
have  my  supper,  and  afterwards  a tale  telling  vixen 
that  drew  upon  me  many  a sound  drubbing ; but 
now  I found  her  shot  up  into  a woman,  and  a good 
looking  one  too.  I soon  contrived  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance. A courtship  ensued,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  after  my  return  to  New- York  I became 
the  son-in-law  of  my  old  master,  and  with  his  con- 
sent. Not  that  he  really  knew  who  I was.  O no  ! 

I kept  back  that  precious  piece  of  intelligence  until 
1 had  made  sure  of  his  daughter,  and  then  I poured 
it  into  his  ear  with  all  the  delight  of  satisfied  revenge. 
The  old  man  never  was  sober  after,  and  when  he 
died,  though  at  one  time  he  had  been  thought  a 
wealthy  man,  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  bury 
him.  My  wife  did  not  long  outlive  her  father,  but, 
RS  fRte  would  have  it,  she  lived  long  enough  to  leave 
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an  heir  to  the  name  of  Harman.  Since  that  time. 
Fortune  has  determined  to  make  up  to  me  for  all  the 
favours  she  ever  granted,  and  at  this  moment  there 
is  not  a poorer  devil  in  America  than  I am.” 

“ But  what  of  our  father  ?”  asked  Charles. 

“ From  the  time  I left  him  in  Madrid,  I never  saw, 
or  heard,  any  thing  of  him,  until  I met  him,  in  Broad- 
way about  a week  ago.” 

“ But,”  said  Chillingworth,  “ can  you\*|^end  to 
say,  that  you  lived  years  with  a man  whos^Pfc  name 
you  did  not  know  ?” 

“ Ton  my  honour, Harman  replied,  “ I can.  I 
knew  Haselrig  Vane,  as  intimately  as  servant  could 
know  his  master,  for  years,  yet  his  real  name  I never 
knew,  though  he  hid  hardly  any  thing  else  from  me. 
But  as  he  had  left  his  father’s  house  on  ill  terms  with 
the  old  man,  to  whom,  he  used  to  boast,  he  was  not 
indebted  for  a shilling,  he  had  vowed  never  to  bear  a 
name  that  he  had  been  accused  of  having  disgraced, 
until  his  father  should  solicit  his  return  home  ” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Now  is  not  this  provoking  1 

Song, 


“ I think,”  said  Charles  to  Harman,  after  Chilling- 
worth  had  taken  leave,  “ that  you  and  I have  met 
before.” 

Very  likely,  sir,”  said  that  worthy,  “ but  I have 
no  recollection  of  it.” 

“ Perhaps,  if  you  were  to  try,  you  might  remember 
a violent  attack  of  the  colic  with  which  you  were 
troubled  in  Broadway,  some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.” 

“ O ho  !”  said  Harman,  with  a kind  of  chuckle? 
“ I do  remember  something  about  it.” 

“ And,  I dare  say,  you  remember,  too,  the  hand- 
some return  you  made  for  my  kindness  to  you.” 

“ Why,  I can’t  say  but  I do,  sir, — and,  though  not 
the  best  return  I might  have  made,  yet  I couldn’t 
well  help  doing  as  I did,  for  I was  almost  in  a state 
of  starvation,  and  hunger  has  forced  a man  to  do 
worse  than  the  taking  of  a watch  and  pocket  book 
from  one  that  seemed  very  well  able  to  spare  them.” 

“ But  having  disposed  of  its  contents,  may  I ask 
what  you  did  with  the  pocket  book  ?” 
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“ I gave  it  to  my  little  shaver,  who  I dare  say  has 
got  rid  of  it  before  this.” 

“ I wish  you  would  tell  me  where  that  shaver  is  to 
be  found,  for  it  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  me  to  know  what  became  of  it.” 

“ I am  very  happy,  sir,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
oblige  you.  The  young  rascal,  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father,  has  already  found  his  way  here, 
and  he  shall  answer  any  question  you  m^|^hink  fit 
to  put  to  him.”  Here  he  left  Charles  for  t\^ or  three 
minutes,  when  he  returned  with  the  little  mendicant 
that  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  once  or  twice 
before. 

“ It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Harman,”  said  Charles, 
“ that  this  little  lellow  has  early  began  his  career  of 
vi  ? ” 

'^^^Why,  you  see,  sir,”  said  Harman,  with  a compla- 
ot’l^femile,  “ the  boy  has  been  well  tutored,  both  by 
the  precepts  of  his  grandmother, — whom  he  has  lived 
with  since  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the  example 
of  his  father.  Now  George,”  he  continued,  address- 
ing the  boy,  “ I want  you  to  tell  this  gentleman 
what  you  did  with  the  pocket  book  I gave  you  the 
week  before  last.” 

“ Why,  dad,  you  guv  it  to  me,”  answered  the  boy, 
“ and  telled  me  I mought  do  what  I’d  a mind  to  with 
it,  and  so  I selled  it.” 

“ But  whom  did  you  sell  it  to  ?”  asked  Charles. 

“ / don’t  know,  only  it  was  a lady  what  I met  walk- 
ing with  a gentleman  in  Broadway.” 

« What  kind  of  lady  was  she  ?” 

I don’t  know,  only  she  was  wery  tall.” 
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“ Would  you  know  her  again  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  I would,  for  her  bonnet  come  away 
out  over  her  face,  and  she  had  a cloak  on  with  a 
wery  big  cape.” 

“ Very  satisfactory  !”  muttered  Charles,  as  he  dis- 
missed the  father  and  son.  “ I may  congratulate 
myself  on  the  information  I have  acquired  ! I know 
my  father  lives — and  that  he  is,  what  I long  had 
reason  ^expect,  not  so  good  a man  as  he  should  be 
— but  whout  a name  by  which  I may  ever  gain 
further  knowledge  of  him ; and  the  pocket  book, 
that  is,  perhaps,  to  convict  me  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der I has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a tall  lady  in  a 
poke  bonnet  and  deep  caped  cloak,  so  that,  to  prove 
my  innocence,  I shall  be  obliged  to  subpoena  every 
tall  woman  in  the  city.  Satisfactory  indeed !” 

j 1 1 ■ 

To  Miss  Mary  Hunter.  , 

My  dear  Mary, 

I am  now  about  to  leave  New- York,  and  go  I khov/ 
not  whither,  but  certainly  not  to  Bloomsbury,  to 
which  my  father  seems  to  have  taken  as  great  an 
antipathy  as  to  poor  Charles,  whose  name  I am  for- 
bidden to  mention.  Though  certainly  not  sorry  to 
leave  the  city — I am  only  sorry  that  I ever  entered 
it — yet  I would  much  like  to  stay  here  till  after  the 
trial  of  Charles,  which  is  to  come  on  this  very  day, 
for,  in  common  with  all  his  friends,  I am  anxious  to 
know  the  result ; though  of  its  being  in  his  favour  I 
have  not  a doubt.  Of  one  thing  only  am  I now  cer- 
tain, that  is,  go  where  we  will,  Olmsted  has  my 
father’s  permission  to  follow  us.  O ! is  it  not  dreadful, 
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Mary,  to  be  urged  to  the  commission  of  crime  by 
one’s  own  parent  ? for  a crime  it  would  certainly  be 
in  me  to  break  the  faith  1 have  plighted  to  Charles, 
and  give  my  hand  to  one  that  I do  not  love — and 
whose  character  precludes  the  possibility  of  my  ever 
being  able  to  love — and  this  is  what  I am  urged  to 
by  my  father.  Though  he  has  often  hinted  his  wish 
that  I should  encourage  the  attentions  of  Olmsted, 
until  last  evening  he  never  spoke  out  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  it  was  to  command  me  to  receive  them. 
But,  though  the  will  of  my  father  has  hitherto  been 
my  law,  in  this  I cannot  obey  him.  Obedience 
to  a Higher  Power  forbids  it.  And  in  this  resolu- 
tion will  I persist,  even  should  the  poverty  with 
which  I am  threatened  overtake  me.  This  threat 
will  pj^obably  surprise  you  as  much  as  it  did  me.  I 
will  explain.  My  father  had  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  a lawsuit  with  a gentleman,  who  pre- 
tended a right  to  my  father’s  property  in  Blooms- 
bury, when  something  which  happened  three  or 
four  years  ago,  suspended  it.  But,  though  sutFered 
to  lie  over  for  a while,  it  was  not  terminated,  and 
about  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  the  city,  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  the  renewal  of  it  by  that  gen- 
tleman— who  is  no  other  than  Olmsted ; who,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  me,  promised,  if  I could 
be  brought  to  listen  to  his  suit,  to  quash  all  further 
proceedings.  If  not — the  law  must  take  its  course  ; 
and,  as  my  father  says  he  has  no  longer  a hope  of 
its  resulting  in  his  favour,  our  ruin  must  be  the  con- 
sequence. And  yet,  Mary,  with  the  certainty  of 
ruin  before  me,  I will  not  listen  to  the  suit  of  01m- 
VOL.  II — 5 
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sted.  For  poverty — the  most  abject  poverty — wou Id 
be  a thousand  times  preferable  to  being  the  wife  of 
him  whom,  above  all  men,  I abhor.  And  after  all,  I 
can  see  nothing  so  dreadful  in  poverty  as  to  frighten 
me  into  the  commission  of  crime  to  avoid  it ; for, 
thanks  to  my  dear  sainted  mother ! I have  the  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  the  will,  to  earn  my  own  bread  ; 
and,  surely,  enough  can  be  reserved  from  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune,  to  save  the  old  age  of  my  father  from 
want.  Sut  time  presses,  and  I must  now,  my  dear 
Mary,  bid  you  farewell. 


Margaret  Hosmer. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 

Shakspeare. 

In  any  place,  but  particularly  in  New- York,  where 
causes  of  excitement  are  sought  with  an  avidity 
that  proves  the  necessity  of  them  to  our  worthy  citi- 
zens, even  the  murder  of  the  meanest  individual  by 
a common  ruffian,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a sensa- 
tion ; but  in  the  present  case — ^where  the  murdered 
was  a man  of  the  highest  respectability — one  of  the 
magnates  of  the  land — and  his  supposed  murderer  one, 
who,  in  the  brief  period  of  a few  months,  had  become 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
men  in  the  world  of  fashion — the  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  accused  that  extended  itself  through 
every  class  of  society,  was  great  beyond  all  precedent ; 
and  on  the  morning  in  which  Charles  Warner  was 
put  upon  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  General  Heze- 
kiah  Olmsted,  the  court  room  was  crowded  to  such 
excess,  by  those  eager  to  witness  the  condemnation 
of  the  prisoner,  that  many  of  the  ladies  were  obliged 
to  leave  it,  lest  by  fainting,  they  should  expose  to  the 
gaze  of  their  admirers,  the  unfading  beauties  of  their 
cheeks. 
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Shortly  after  the  Judge  and  counsel  had  taken 
their  seats,  the  prisoner  was  brought  in ; and  if  it 
had  been  his  study  to  produce  a favourable  impres- 
sion upon  those  assembled,  he  could  have  hit  upon 
no  plan  better  calculated  for  that  purpose  than  his 
present  appearance.  He  was  dressed  in  black — 
frock,  pantaloons,  vest  and  stock,  unrelieved,  save  by 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  shirt,  in  the  bosom  of 
which  he  wore  small  black  studs.  Though  his 
cheek  wanted  its  usual  colour  of  high  health,  it  had 
nothing  of  the  paleness  of  either  guilt  or  fear;  his 
eyes,  though  for  the  most  part  cast  down,  beamed 
with  their  wonted  mildness;  and  his  high,  broad, 
intellectual  forehead,  of  a marble  paleness,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  raven  blackness  of  his  hair,  bore  the 
impress  of  innocence.  Scarce  one — even  of  those 
most  familiar  with  the  Protean  forms  of  crime — 
believed,  for  one  minute  after  he  was  brought  into 
court,  the  accusations  against  him. 

During  the  reading  of  all  the  Counts  of  the  fear- 
ful Indictment,  he  continued  to  hold  up  his  hand  as 
he  had  been  at  first  required  to  do ; to  the  question, 
“ Guilty  ? or  not  Guilty  ?”  his  answer,  “ Not  Guilty, 
sir!”  was  returned  in  a voice  in  which  the  most 
delicate  ear  could  not  detect  the  slightest  tremor;  and 
upon  his  declaring  that  he  would  be  tried  by  God 
and  his  country,  every  heart  responded  to  the  words 
so  mechanically  used  by  the  clerk,  “ God  send  you 
a safe  deliverance  /” 

The  cause  was  opened  by  Mr.  A , for  the  pro- 

secution, who — after  going  over  the  counts  in  the 
indictment,  quoting  Blackstone  to  show  what  legally 
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constituted  murder,  and  dwelling  painfully  long 
upon  the  assumed  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  who — as  he 
could  have  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  his  victim, 
to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger — from  the  prompt- 
ings of  that  meanest  of  all  passions — avarice,  hesita- 
ted not  to  imbue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a fellow 
being — inveighed  in  strong  terms  against  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  among  those  whose  position  in  society 
would  argue  an  exemption  from  the  temptations 
with  which  the  poor  man  is  assailed ; and  yet,  he 
added,  he  did  not  know  but  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten,  that  very  position  induced  the  crimes  of  which 
he  now  complained.  “For  what,”  he  asked,  “can 
be  more  natural  than  that  a person,  who  has  once — 
no  matter  by  what  means — obtained  a footing  in 
respectable  society,  should  endeavour  to  maintain 
that  footing,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity  ? 
A case  in  point,”  he  continued.  “ Had  the  young 
man  before  the  court  been  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  obscurity  to  which  he  seemed  destined  by  his 
doubtful  origin — for,  it  is  well  known,  that  he  is  not 
the  son  of  the  respectable  gentleman  whose  name  he 
bears— in  all  probability  he  would  have  been  spared 
the  commission  of  the  awful  crime  of  which  he  now 
stands  charged.  But  unfortunately,  as  injudiciously, 
by  well-meaning,  but  mistaken  friends,  he  had  been 
elevated  to  a sphere  in  which  his  limited  resources 
would  not  allow  him  to  move ; and  the  consequence 
is  now  to  be  shown.” 

The  first  witness  called  for  the  prosecution  was 
William  Jones.  I am  servant  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  whom 
T have  lived  with  since  last  November.  General 
5^ 
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Olmsted,  Mr.  Olmsted’s  fatherj  arrived  in  town  the 
day  before  his  murder.  On  the  evening  of  the  mur- 
der, Mr.  Olmsted,  as  he  was  going  out  to  Mr.  Money- 
flush’s,  requested  me  not  to  leave  his  room  until  his 
return,  and  so  I sat  down  and  read  Devereux  (or 
Deverucks  as  he  pronounced  it)  until  about  ten 
o’clock,  or  perhaps  a little  later,  when  I thought  I 
heard  something  fall  in  the  next  room,  which  was 
the  one  occupied  by  General  Olmsted.  I did  not 
then  go  in,  but,  on  hearing  a groan  a few  minutes 
after,  I thought  I would  go  and  see  what  was  the 
matter.  I went  and  opened  the  door  of  the  General’s 
room,  but  as  it  was  quite  dark,  I returned  to  the  one 
I had  left  for  a light,  and  as  I was  going  back  I met 

Mr. , the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  to  whom  I told 

what  I had  heard,  and  he  accompanied  me  into  the 
room,  where  we  found  General  Olmsted  lying  on  the 
floor,  quite  dead.  We  raised  him,  but  could  find  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  him,  except  a deep  cut  on 

his  forehead.  Mr. then  went  out  to  call  some 

of  the  people  of  the  hotel,  and  as  he  returned,  just 
within  the  door,  he  picked  up  a pocket-book,  in 
which  was  written,  in  red  ink,  Charles  Warner, 
August  16th,  1829.  This  excited  suspicions  against 

Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. despatched  Cato  Jolly,  a 

coloured  man  living  in  the  hotel,  for  Messrs.  Pry  and 
Searchwell,  police  officers,  who,  on  searching  a trunk 
in  Mr.  Warner’s  room,  fbund  a wallet  containing  a 
roll  of  money,  and  a few  papers,  and  a watch  with 
H.  Olmsted,  Ann.  Dom.  1791,  on  the  back  of  it. 
[These  articles  were  produced,  and  Mr.  Olmsted 
identified  the  watch— a valuable  gold  one,  of  beauti^ 
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ful  workmanship — as  one  that  he  had  often  seen  in 
the  possession  of  his  father.] 

The  testimony  of  Mr. , who  was  next  called, 

as  did  that  also  of  three  or  four  other  witnesses,  went 
to  establish  the  main  points  in  the  statement  of 
Jones ; and  the  prosecution  rested. 

Mr.  B , for  the  defence,  now  rose.  In  a calm, 

almost  monotonous  tone,  he  recapitulated  the  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoner,  which  he  admitted  to  be 
so  strong  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance, 
which  the  invidious  allusions  of  the  opposite  coun- 
sel were  intended  to  afford  it,  to  counteract  the 
favourable  impression  produced  by  the  ingenuous 
countenance  of  the  prisoner.  But  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  proofs  adduced,  by  others  of  equal, 
nay,  of  greater  strength,  which,  he  trusted,  would 
wipe  from  the  mind  of  every  man  present  the  stain  of 
prejudice  against  the  prisoner,  which  it  had  been  the 
object  of  the  opposing  counsel  to  leave  there,  by 
those  ungenerous,  unmanly,  and  unjust  allusions, 
which  he  could  not  help  again  adverting  to.  Unge- 
nerous, in  using  a piece  of  private  scandal  to  the  pre- 
judice of  an  unhappy  young  man;  unmanly,  in 
taunting  with  his  misfortunes,  one  who  was  deprived 
of  the  power  of  retorting ; and  unjust,  in  as  much  as 
they  were  made  without  a strict  regard  to  truth. 
“It  is  true,”  he  said,  “that  Mr.  Charles  Warner  is 
not  the  son^  but  the  nephew^  of  the  respectable  gentle- 
man whose  name  he  bears — being  the  only  child  of 
a beloved  sister ; — but  it  is  not  true,  that  his  resources 
were  too  limited  to  allow  him  to  move  in  any  sphere 
or  any  society  in  America ; for  I have  now  in  my 
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hand  a letter  from  the  elder  Mr.  Warner,  to  his 
nephew,  whom  he  invariably  calls  his  son,  bidding 
him  not  to  deny  himself  any  of  the  pleasures  of  his 
age  on  account  of  money,  as,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
old  gentleman,  ^ Heaven  has  blessed  me  with  wealth 
in  abundance,  which  is  as  much  yours  as  is  the 
heart  of  your  father.’  But  we  will  to  business.” 

Cato  Jolly ^ the  coloured  man,  mentioned  by  Jones, 
was  now  called.  But  he  merely  stated,  that  in  the 
examination  of  the  prisoner’s  room,  he  had  seen  Will 
Jones  drop  something  into  the  trunk,  which  he  doubt- 
ed not  was  the  watch  he  afterwards  pretended  to 
find.  Cato  was  succeeded  by 

Patrick  Parrel.  I am  a sarvant  in  the  hotel. 
Will  Jones  and  me  have  always*  been  as  great  as  two 
cat  heads,  ever  since  we  first  become  acquent,  and 
one  of  uz  never  went  to  git  a horn  without  the  tother. 
So  one  night — a week  ago  last  Wednesday  night,  of 
all  nights  in  the  year — we  jist  stepped  round  to  Tom 
Cunigham’s  to  get  something  to  drink,  and  after  Will 
treated— no,  ’twas  me  that  treated — no,  faith,  I believe 
’twas  Will  after  all — but,  no  matter,  ’twas  one  of  uz — 
we  thought  we  would  try  a game  of  dominoes.  So  we 
played  the  draw  game,  and  Will  bate  me,  and  then  we 
had  in  our  horns  of  coorse ; then  we  played  the  hun- 
dred  up,  and  I bate  Will,  and  then  we  took  another 
horn  apiece.  Thin  a tall  man  with  spectacles,  and  a 
merry  little  divil  of  a fellow,  which  they  call  the 
Squire,  come  in,  and  wanted  to  play  with  uz.  We 
agreed,  and  then  we  played  four  games,  each  of  uz 
taking  our  horns  when  they  come  due,  and  that’s 
you  know  at  the  end  of  every  game.  By  this  time 
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Will,  though  he’d  tuk  only  seven  glasses,  was  most 
royally  corned,  and  I thought  it  best  to  take  him 
home.  Well,  when  we  got  into  the  street.  Will  says 
to  me,  “ Pat,”  says  he,  “yer  a divilish  clever  fellow,” 

Thank  you.  Will,”  says  I,  “ I knowed  that  afore.” 
“ Yes,”  says  he  agin,  “ yer  a divilish  clever  fellow, 
and,  only  I mustn’t,  I could  tell  you  of  a fine  trick  a 
going  to  be  played  on  that  Mr.  Warner,”  and  then 
he  said  something  about  Mr.  Olmsted,  and  Sir  Jeremy 
Pasco,  and  one  Miss  Horsemare ; and  this  is  all  I can 
tell  yez  about  the  matter. 

“ If  you  have  any  more  witnesses,”  said  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution,  while  an  ill-suppressed  smile 
of  triumph  lighted  for  a moment  his  solemn  features, 
“ you  will  please  bring  them  forward.” 

“ I have  but  one,”  replied  Mr.  B , and  calling 

the  name  of  Louise  Benoit,  a female  of  com- 
manding figure,  in  poke  bonnet,  and  scarlet  cloak, 
with  deep  cape  and  black  border,  stepped  forward 
and  answered  to  it.  After  many  questions  put  to 
her  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  which  were 
at  best  irrelevant  to  the  case,  to  one,  whether  she 
knew  the  prisoner,  she  readily  answered,  “ I do.” 

Mr.  A . And  pray.  Miss  Benoit,  since  that  is 

the  name  you  choose  to  be  known  by,  what  do  you 
know  of  him  1 

Witness.  Nothing,  of  which  he  need  be  ashamed. 

Mr.  A . Yet  I presume  you  know  what  he  is 

here  for  ? 

Witness.  I do ; and  know,  too,  it  is  something 
of  which  no  one  can  think  him  guilty. 
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Mr.  A . Indeed ! Will  you  favour  us  with 

the  reasons  for  your  belief? 

Witness.  Most  willingly.  That  pocket-book, 
the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  against  him,  was 
never  dropped  in  General  Olmsted’s  room  by  Charles 
Warner. 

Mr.  A . And  why  not  ? 

Witness.  Because  he  had  it  not  to  drop. 

Mr.  A . Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain. 

Witness.  Certainly.  About  a fortnight  ago, 
while  walking  with  a gentleman  in  Broadway,  we 
were  accosted  by  a little  creature,  that  importuned 
us  to  buy  a pocket-book,  which,  he  said,  he  had  just 
found.  When  the  gentleman  refused  to  buy  it,  I, 
in  pity  for  the  poor  child,  took  it,  and  gave  him  a 
shilling.  When  we  reached  home,  I examined  my 
purchase,  and  discovered  the  name  of  Charles  War- 
ner written  in  one  of  the  pockets,  in  red  ink^  with 
the  date  August  16th,  1829.  The  gentleman  that 
was  with  me,  then  oflfered  to  exchange^  his,  a much 
more  valuable  one,  for  mine,  which  I readily  agreed 
to,  and  so  the  pocket-book  of  Charles  Warner  passed 
into  his  hands. 

Mr.  A . But  who  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Witness.  A person  known  here  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Jeremy  Pasco. 

Mr.  A . Are  we  to  infer,  then,  that  Sir  Jere- 

my Pasco  is  the  person  guilty  of  the  crime,  of  which 
the  prisoner,  Charles  Warner,  stands  charged. 

Witness.  You  are  to  infer  what  you  pleEise, — I 
merely  state /ac^s,  and  in  corroboration  of  what  I 
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have  stated,  I beg  this  letter  may  be  read  to  the 
court.  You  see  it  is  directed  to  me,  though  evident- 
ly intended  for  another  person. 

Here  Louise  handed  a letter  to  Mr.  B , the 

prisoner’s  counsel,  who  read  as  follows. 

“ Well,  here  I am,  my  dear  fellow,  among  the  drab 
coats  and  broad  brims  of  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love, 
trying  to  play  the  happy  husband,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  to  my  ‘ fair  young  bride,’  whose  ears  I am 
tempted  to  box  a dozen  times  a day  for  her  pestering 
fondness.  How  nauseating  it  is  to  have  a great  some- 
thing— a woman  in  size,  and  a child  in  intellect — 
hanging  upon  one,  or  looking  fondly  into  one’s  face, 
as  if  to  read  one’s  thoughts  before  they  have  taken 
the  form  of  words,  and  feel  one’s  self  obliged— /or  the 
very  best  reason  in  the  world — to  play  the  agreeable 
to  that  same  something  ! And  yet  I have  heard  some 
men  say — and  men,  too,  that  the  world  calls  sen- 
sible— that  there  is  no  greater  happiness  in  the 
world.  Pah  ! ‘ my  gorge  rises  at  it !’  Now  how 
do  you  get  on  with  the  pretty  Hosmer  ? Does  she 
still  play  as  shy  as  before  the  caging  of  her  lark  ? 
Or  ha5  she  been  brought  to  listen  to  reason  ? How 
often  have  I thought,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  marry  any  young  woman — merely  for  herself — 
Miss  Hosmer  was  the  only  one  in  the  world  that 
could  tempt  me  into  such  foolishness.  But  had  I 
your  motive  for  wooing  and  winning  her ; if  by 
gaining  Aer,  I could  obtain  peaceable  possession  of 
that  for  which  you  might  spend  thousands  in  vain, 
I would  have  her — yes,  I would  have  her,  though 
certain  that  the  wretchedness,  the  ruin,  or  even  the 
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death  of  my  rival,  was  to  be  the  consequence.  But 
was  it  not  lucky  that  I chanced  to  get  hold  of  that 
pocket  book,  which,  by  the  excellent  management  of 
your  invaluable  Will,  will  be  made  to  witness  so 
strongly  against  him  ? O,  my  dear  fellow,  how  blest 
you  are  in  your  friend  and  your  servant ! The  for- 
mer is — ^but  no  matter — in  the  latter  you  possess  a 
perfect  treasure.  For  who  but  Will, — on  seeing  the 
father  of  his  master  lying  dead  before  him,  would 
have  thought  of  the  instructions  we  had  given  him, 
to  make  that  pocket  book,  by  some  means,  subser- 
vient to  the  ruin  of  your  rival  ? Or  of  taking  the 
watch  from  the  old  gentleman’s  fob,  and  then  make 
it  appear  to  have  been  hidden  in  Warner’s  trunk  ? 
Now— unless  the  mystery  of  your  father’s  death 
should  unfortunately  be  cleared  up  too  soon — the 
prisoner  must  be  convicted  of  the  murder,  and  suf- 
fer, of  course,  the  penalty  of  the  law.  But  the  lat- 
ter you  must  prevent,  by  coming  magnanimously 
forward,  and  praying  for  a mitigation  of  his  punish- 
ment, which  could  then  be  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  This  generosity,  with  your  forbear- 
ance in  not  shooting  him,  when  he  oifered  himself  for 
your  target,  will  be  decisive  in  your  favour  ; though, 
but  for  my  advice,  you  would  have  shot  the  hot- 
headed young  fool,  and  thus  have  ruined  yourself 
forever  with  the  beautiful  Hosmer.  My  Lady  Pasco 
is  mightily  pleased  with  her  new  dignity,  little  dream- 
ing, poor  unsuspecting  soul ! that  the  Sir  Jeremy, 
whose  name  is  ever  on  her  tongue,  is  a Baronet  of 
his  own,  or  rather  of  your,  creating.  But  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  has  never  suspect- 
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ed  me,  for  I do  think  I have  supported  the  character 
of  an  English  Traveller  to  admiration.  My  avow- 
ed contempt  for  the  people  I am  living  amongst,  is 
in  such  perfect  keeping,  I am  now  only  waiting  an 
answer  to  a letter  I wrote  to  my  worthy  father-in-law 
yesterday,  to  return  to  your  city,  for  I think  my 
pomposo  style  takes  better  with  the  Gothamites  than 
any  other  people  on  this  side  of  “ the  broad  Atlan- 
tic.” In  the  mean  time,  I remain  as  ever 
Your’s, 

Jeremy  Pasco. 

P.  S.  I have  just  received  a call  from  a fussy  kind 
of  Englishwoman,  the  wife,  I believe,  of  a decayed 
haberdasher,  who,  having  failed  in  some  speculation 
that  brought  her  to  this  country,  now  threatens  to 
write  a book  upon  the  “ Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans,”  and  I have  very  generously  offered  to 
assist  her  in  her  very  laudable  undertaking ; and  be- 
tween us,  I think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  up  some- 
thing quite  as  piquant  and  veracious  as  the  celebra- 
ted work  of  Captain  Basil  Hall.  J.  P. 

P.  S.  A report  has  just  reached  me  of  the  failure 
of  my  worthy  dad,  which,  if  true,  will  send  me  pack- 
ing ; for  I would  rather  be  back  in  a certain  place 
hammering  stones,  than  tied  to  a portionless  wife. 

J.  P. 

The  silence  that  succeeded  the  reading  of  this 
letter,  was  first  broken  by  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, who  asked  if  any  person  present  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  writing  of  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco.  Mr. 
Moneyflush  stepped  forward,  and  handed  him  a 
VOL.  II. — 6 
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letter  of  his  son-in-law’s.  The  letters  were  com- 
pared, and  all  doubts  were  satisfied ; — they  were  be- 
yond dispute  the  productions  of  the  same  hand. 
“ My  poor,  poor  child !”  burst  from  Mr.  Moneyflush, 
who  turned  to  leave  the  room,  as  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco 
strutted  into  it.  He  had  just  arrived  fi-om  Philadel- 
phia, and  leaving  Lady  Pasco  with  her  mother, 
walked  up  to  the  Court  to  witness  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  without  a presentiment  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
him,  for  in  five  minutes  after  his  entrance,  he  found 
himself  in  custody  of  Old  Hays^  who.  in  spite  of 
moustache,  whiskers,  and  false  hair,  readily  recog- 
nised in  him  the  celebrated  Jack  Smith,  whose  fame 
as  a forger  and  passer  of  spurious  money,  was 
spread  over  the  continent  of  America. 

At  the  moment  of  the  arrest  of  Sir  Jeremy,  alias 
Jack  Smith,  a tall  man,  wrapped  in  a cloak,  burst 
through  the  crowd,  that  would  have  proved  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  one  less  bent  upon  his  object : 
and  as  he  came  up  to  the  railing  in  front  of  the 
Judge,  he  cast  a hurried  glance  towards  the  prisoner, 
then  exclaiming,  in  a startling  tone,  ‘‘  Thank  God — 
it  is  not  too  late  !”  with  an  hysteric  laugh,  fell 
back  in  a swoon  upon  those  that  had  pressed  after 
him. 

A few  minutes  sufficed  to  restore  animation  to  the 
form  of  the  stranger,  and  bring  back  his  wandering 
senses.  He  arose;  and  as  his  cloak  had  been  taken 
from  him  during  his  swoon,  his  fine,  symmetrical 
figure,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  amid  the  tribe  of 
diminutives  that  nearly  encircled  him.  But  his  face 
appeared  thin  even  to  emaciation,  and  the  deathlike 
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paleness  of  it  contrasted  frightfully  with  his  long 
black  beard,  and  the  masses  of  dark  hair  that  covered 
his  forehead,  and  added  deeper  gloom  to  the  habi- 
tual melancholy  of  his  large,  dark,  lustrous  eyes, 

“Discharge  your  prisoner,”  said  he,  addressing 
the  Judge,  “ If  any  one  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Hezekiah  Olmsted, — I am  that  one  ! — Andj  O GodP^ 
he  added,  in  a tone  that  thrilled  to  every  heart,  “ he 
was  my  father  /” 

With  a feeling  of  horror  all  present  seemed  to 
shrink  from  the  wretched  being  that  had  made  this 
avowal.  But  this  feeling  gave  way  immediately  to 
that  of  curiosity,  and  every  head  was  bent  forward 
to  catch  what  next  might  fall  from  him,  who  had, 
as  they  conceived,  so  foolishly  become  State’s  Evi- 
dence  against  himself. 

“ Why  do  you  look  so  wonderingly  upon  me  !”  he 
asked ; “ Is  it  so  strange  among  you  to  hear  a man 
speak  truth  of  himself?  I tell  you,  that  I alone — if 
any  one — am  chargeable  with  the  murder  of  Gene- 
ral Olmsted.  Why  then  do  you  not  take  me  into 
custody,  and  let  the  innocent  go  free?” 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  demanded  the  Judge. 

“ Or  aw,  the  Outcast .'” 

“ But  have  you  no  other  name  ?” 

“ None — that  I have  a legal  right  to.” 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  request  of  Oraw,  the 
Outcast^  was  readily  complied  with,  and  Charles  set 
at  hberty.  While  surrounded  by  the  friends  that 
hurried  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  escape  from 
the  snare  that  had  been  laid  for  his  destruction, 
George  Harman— who,  though  a notorious  thief. 
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had,  through  some  mere  technicality,  escaped  the 
punishment  he  merited,  but  fortunately  for  himself 
his  little  boy  had  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge, — 
made  his  way  to  him,  and  whispered,  “ Your  father 
is  here  !”  What  more  he  would  have  said,  Charles 
was  prevented  from  hearing  by  those  that  pressed 
around  him,  and  when  he  looked  round  for  his  in- 
former, he  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Misfortunes  do  never  come  single,  ’tis  plain. 

Song. 

From  the  Court,  Charles  and  Chillingworth 
walked  home  with  Mr.  Tenniswood  and  the  Colonel, 
where  the  reception  of  Charles  was,  if  possible, 
more  cordial  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  the 
ladies  were  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  Olmsted, 
and  those  concerned  with  him,  in  the  nefarious  de- 
sign against  the  character,  the  liberty,  and  life  of 
one  who  never  could  have  injured  him  nor  them. 
Here  he  was  astounded  to  learn,  that  the  Hosmers 
had  left  town  that  very  morning,  but  not  for 
Bloomsbury.  Though  sadly  chagrined  at  this,  his 
vexations  did  not  end  here,  for,  on  returning  to 
the  hotel,  he  found  the  following  letter  from  his 
uncle: 

My  dear  Son, 

With  a reluctance  I never  felt  before,  I now 
take  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  for  I well  know 
how  afflicted  you  will  be  at  what  I have  to  ac 
quaint  you  with — but  do  not  let  it  alarm  you. 
For  the  first  time,  in  a life  of  seven  and  fifty  years, 
I have  been  confined  to  my  bed  by  illness  for  a 
whole  week,  and  Doctor  Doolittle,  who  you  know 
is  something  of  an  alarmist,  gives  me  very  little 
6* 
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hope  of  ever  rising  from  it.  Now  do  not,  my 
dear  boy,  suffer  yourself  to  be  frightened  in  the 
least,  for,  as  the  doctor  and  I were  never  yet  of  the 
same  opinion  on  any  subject,  you  need  hardly  expect 
we  should  be  on  this.  Yet,  as  he  is  a man  of  some 
skill  in  his  profession,  and  may  he  right,  and,  as  “ it 
is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,”  I have  thought 
it  best  “ to  set  my  house  in  order,”  that  I may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  Again,  I pray  you,  my  dear 
Charles,  not  to  feel  any  alarm  ; and  do  not  by  any 
means  hurry  your  return  home,  unless,  indeed,  you 
have  become  tired  of  the  gaieties  of  the  city  ; then 
I need  not  tell  you  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
to  see  your  happy  face  again,  and  hear  your  plea- 
sant voice,  for  since  my  return  from  Albany,  the  old 
house  has  seemed  quite  desolate  without  you.  I 
have  been  thinking  a great  deal  of  Major  Hosmer 
lately,  whom  I would  rather  see  than  any  man  liv- 
ing— you,  of  course,  excepted.  I am  afraid  I must 
have  offended  him  by  some  chance,  though.  Heaven 
knows,  I never  could  have  intended  it,  and  I would 
fain  be  reconciled  to  him  before  I die.  Not  that  I 
am  in  any  immediate  danger  of  death,  but  as  it  is 
not  for  us  to  know  “ what  a day  may  bring  forth,” 
I wish  to  be  able  to  depart  in  peace  with  all  mankind, 
at  any  time  that  my  “ soul  shall  be  required  of’  me. 
I hope  the  dissipation  of  New- York  has  not  stolen 
the  bloom  from  the  fair  cheek  of  Margaret  Hosmer. 
I should  be  sorry  to  miss  any  of  the  freshness  it 
wore  the  last  time  it  was  brushed  by  the  lips  of 
“Uncle  Warner,”  as  she  used  to  call  me.  Ah!  my 
dear  boy,  how  devoutly  do  I wish,  that  to  that  sweet 
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girl  I may  one  day  become  uncle  indeed  ! Do  not, 
Charles,  let  the  poorness  of  this  scrawl  frighten 
you  into  the  belief  of  my  being  worse  than  I really 
am.  The  fact  of  its  being  written  in  bed,  will  ac- 
count for  any  thing  in  it  that  would  argue  feeble- 
ness in  the  writer.  Should  it  please  Heaven,  how- 
ever, to  call  me  hence,  before  your  return  to  Blooms- 
bury, be  assured,  my  dear  son,  that  my  last  prayers 
for  forgiveness  of  ‘‘  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,”  shall 
be  mingled  with  those  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  him,  who  is  now  the  only  link  that  binds 
to  earth,  the  old  fond  heart  of 

Ralph  Warner. 

“ My  poor,  poor  uncle  ! my  friend ! my  father !” 
exclaimed  Charles,  as  he  finished  the  perusal  of  this 
letter.  “You  are  ill ! — dying,  perhaps — and  I am 
not  with  you  ! O that  I had  never  left  you  ! — that 
I had  remained  to  watch  over  your  age,  as  you 
watched  over  my  infancy  ! But  this  is  no  time  for 
vain  repinings,  I must  “ be  up  and  doing.”  And, 
far  as  the  day  was  advanced,  he  made  preparations 
for  immediately  leaving  the  city ; and,  as  the  last 
gleams  of  a winter’s  sun  were  obscured  by  the  “ blue 
hills  of  Jersey,”  he  rode  out  of  New- York  towards 
his  “ childhood’s  home,”  with  as  much  speed  as  two 
spanking  bays  could  make.  With  the  necessary 
changes  of  horses,  he  was  enabled,  by  travelling  day 
and  night,  to  reach  Bloomsbury  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  after  leaving  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  Heaven. 

Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays, 

Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death. 

Young. 

A morning  of  fine  promise,  had  been  succeeded 
by  a day  of  cloud  and  of  rain — the  cold  penetrating 
rain  of  winter,  which  seems  to  enter  into  the  very 
marrow  of  one’s  bones,  and  is  a thousand  times 
harder  to  endure  than  all  the  snows  of  the  ‘‘  Stormy 
North,” — and  when  Charles  entered  the  once  plea- 
sant little'^  village  of  Bloomsbury,  every  thing  wore 
such  an  appearance  of  cheerlessness — of  utter  deser- 
tion— as  to  cause  his  heart  almost  to  die  within  him. 
Rut  the  many  curious  faces  seen  at  the  windows  as 
he  passed — drawn  there  by  the  splashing  of  the 
horse’s  feet  in  the  water  that  covered  the  road — 
soon  dissipated  the  fears  he  had  begun  to  entertain 
of  the  village  having  become  really  depopulated. 

“ By  gosh !”  said  long,  gawky  Ike  Fisher,  one  of 
a number  of  idlers,  that  made  Hans  Becker’s  tavern 
their  lounging  place  of  a stormy  day,  dull  evening, 
or  Sunday  afternoon,  “ that  feller  comes  it  in  fine 
style  ! I wonder  who  the  darnation  he  is !” 
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“ By  mein  honesty  !”  said  bull-headed  Brom  Wal- 
dron, “ I dank  it  bin  Charley  Warner.” 

‘‘  It’s  well  you  didn’t  swear  by  nothing  no  greater 
Brommy,”  said  little,  wriggling  Derrick  Huss,  the 
wag  of  the  village,  “ for  maybe  you  would  a broke 
your  oath,  for  ’tis  my  ’pinion,  that  that  ’ere  chap 
isn’t  no  more  like  Charley  Warner  than  he  is  like 
me.” 

“ The  devil  he  ain’t  ?”  said  a short,  square  built, 
red  faced,  blustering  fellow  ; “ I think  I know  the 
cut  of  Charley  Warner’s  jib  as  well  as  any  man 
here,  and  if  that  ain’t  Charley  Warner,  I ain’t  Maun 
Lyons.” 

“ Poor  Charley !”  drawled  out  maudlin  Davy 
Cornell,  who,  by  the  observations  of  those  at  the 
window,  had  been  roused  from  the  seat  which  he 
had  occupied  for  the  last  hour,  with  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  knees,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  the 
cares  that  vex  the  mind.  “ Poor  Charley  I he’ll 
find  things  very  different  to  hum  to  what  he  left 
them,  for  they  say  his  father  is  at  the  very  pint  of 
death.  Well,  it  sartain  is  an  awful  thing  to  have 
death  come  right  in  amongst  us,  for,  let  us  put  it 
off  as  we  will,  we  must  all  die  at  leist.  ‘ Man  that 
is  born  of  a woman,’  as  I have  heard  somebody  say, 
‘ hath  but  a short  time  to  live.  He  springeth  up 
like  a dandelion,  and  is  cut  down  like  a mullein 
stalk !’  O ’tis  an  awful  thing  to  die  ! — in  pertiklar, 
if  one  isn’t  prepared ! Hans,  give  me  another  glass 
of  stun-fence,  and  do  put  a leetle  more  rum  in  it 
than  you  did  in  the  last.” 

Charles,  indeed,  found  things  very  different  at 
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home  from  what  he  had  left  them.  Though  exter- 
nally the  same,  the  animating  principle  seemed 
wanting.  The  upright  form,  the  cheerful  smile,  the 
voice  attuned  to  kindness,  of  his  revered  uncle,  were 
no  longer  seen  or  heard.  And  the  large,  dark, 
wainscotted  parlour,  into  which  he  first  entered, 
though  it  retained  all  its  ponderous,  old-fiishioned  fur- 
niture, wore  such  an  appearance  of  abandonment 
as  to  strike  a chill  to  his  heart.  The  cushioned 
elbow-chair,  the  favourite  seat  both  of  Mr.  Warner 
and  his  father,  had  been  turned  out  of  its  place  by 
the  fire-place,  where  it  had  stood  for  years;  the 
large,  dark,  well  polished  mahogany  stand,  which 
had  had  its  place  at  the  right  of  the  chair,  for  the 
reception  of  books  and  papers,  was  sent  to  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  room,  and  the  yawning  chimney 
in  which  the  cheerful  fire  was  wont  to  blaze,  was 
now  dark  and  cold.  These  alterations — trifling  as 
they  may  appear — painfully  attracted  the  attention 
of  Charles,  and  struck  upon  his  heeirt  as  bode- 
ments  of  impending  evil.  His  ruminations  were 
soon  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Patience  Penny- 
sage,  the  old,  but  still  active,  little  housekeeper  of 
his  uncle. 

“ Well  I do  say,  if  here  ain’t  Charles  !”  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  taking  hold  of  his  hand  as  she  spoke, 
and  shaking  it  with  all  her  might.  “ How  do  you 
do  ? how  do  you  do  ?” 

‘‘Well,  thank  you.  Patience; — but  how  is  my 
father  ?”  returned  Charles. 

“ Ah,  Charles !”  sighed  Patience,  with  a rueful 
shake  of  the  head,  “ your  father  is  very  poorly ! 
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I’m  afeard  his  days  won’t  be  long  in  the  land,  for 
the  sands  of  his  life  seem  almost  run  out.  But  how 
delighted  he  will  be  to  see  you  ! — Yet  may  be,  you 
had  a better  not  go  up  to  see  him  now,  for  he’s  asleep. 
So  set  yourself  down,  and  I’ll  have  a fire  made  up 
in  a minute,  and  I’ll  get  you  so’thing  comfortable 
to  eat,  for  you  look  most  starved.” 

Thank  you.  Patience,  but  I believe  I will  go  up 
to  my  father  now.” 

“ Well,  now  be  sure  you  don’t  go  for  to  wake  him, 
and  come  right  down  agin,  and  I’ll  have  so’thing 
nice  for  you.” 

Charles  then  went  up  stairs,  and  softly  opening 
the  door,  stepped  noiselessly  into  his  uncle’s  room. 
Though  Patience  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  the 
light  by  letting  down  the  curtains  of  the  windows, 
enough  still  remained  to  enable  the  eager  eyes  of 
affection  to  mark  the  ravages  that  disease  had  made 
in  him,  who,  a few  months  before,  had  appeared  to 
defy  its  power.  His  face  was  half  turned  towards  the 
wall,  so  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  light  fell  upon 
his  pale  and  sunken  cheek;  his  left  arm  was  thrown 
over  his  head,  and  the  right  lay  on  the  counter  pane, 
the  hand  of  which  was  pale  and  shrunken.  As 
Charles  bent  over  the  sleeper,  he  caught  a few  indis- 
tinct murmurs,  that  gradually  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  the  following  words 
became  perfectly  distinct:  “Well,  well,  doctor,  I 
am  satisfied.  I know  it  is  appointed  unto  all 
men  once  to  die^  and  after  death  the  judgment. 
Judgment ! O ’tis  a fearful  thing ! For,  though  I 
hope  I have  not  hidden  my  talent  in  a napkin^  yet 
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I must  acknowledge  myself  an  improjitahle  servant. 
O Lord^  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger neither  chas- 
tise me  in  thy  hot  displeasure.  I have  now  nothing 
to  bind  me  to  this  world  but  my  love  for  my  son ; — 
that  love  which  I am  afraid  has  too  often  drawn  my 
heart  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O Lord, /or  lam  weak  ! Poor  Charles  !” 
Here  his  voice  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  quite  inaudible, 
and  soon  his  murmuring  ceased.  Directly  he  turn- 
ed his  face  to  the  light,  and  opening  his  eyes,  the 
first  object  they  rested  upon  was  Charles. 

“ My  son  ! my  son !”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
stretching  forth  his  arms. 

“ My  father  ! my  dear  father !”  said  Charles,  strug- 
gling with  his  emotions,  as  he  stooped  to  his  embrace. 

“ Thank  God !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Warner,  as  he 
released  his  nephew,  then  added,  in  the  words  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  “ Now  let  me  die,  since  I have  seen 
thy  face  /” 

“ Do  not,  my  father,  do  not  talk  of  death !”  said 
Charles. 

“ And  why  not,  my  son  ? I know  that  my  minutes 
are  numbered.  They  cannot  now  be  many.  It 
was  my  earnest  prayer  to  be  spared  until  your  return. 
My  prayer  has  been  granted.  What  can  I ask 
more  ? Nothing.  Though  not  tired  of  living,  I am 
not  afraid  to  die.  Weak  and  unworthy  as  I am,  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  He  to  ill  not  let 
my  soul  see  death.  Nor  is  death,  to  the  Christian, 
that  leap  in  the  dark,  which  many  would  persuade 
us  it  is.  No,  Charles.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shall  irradiate  his  path  through  the  valley  of  the 
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shadow  of  Death.  Myriads  of  happy  spirits — of 
angels,  and  oijust  men  made  perfect.)  shall  welcome 
him  to  the  real  land  of  promise.  And  there  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  his  eyesP  Here 
the  old  gentleman  became  silent  from  exhaustion, 
and  remained  still  for  a few  minutes,  while  the  deep 
grief  of  Charles  struggled  hard  for  utterance.  He 
thus  resumed.  I do  not  blame  you,  my  dear  boy, 
for  the  sorrow  you  now  feel.  It  is  but  natural. 
Only  do  not  give  way  to  it  too  much.  Immoderate 
grief  impairs  both  body  and  mind.  And,  if  persisted 
in,  becomes  a crime.  It  tacitly  reproaches  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  chasteneth  those  he  loves.  And, 
for  my  death,  my  son,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve. 
Though  I have  suffered  less — infinitely  less — than 
many  more,  far  more  deserving,  I yet  feel  that  all  my 
enjoyments  here  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance)  when 
compared  to  the  happiness  reserved  for  those  that 
love  the  Lord.”  The  last  few  words  had  been  utter- 
ed slowly,  and  apparently  with  pain.  His  respira- 
tion was  every  moment  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult.  He  picked  at  the  bed  clothes.  His  head 
turned  rapidly  from  side  to  side.  -And  liis  eyes 
wandered  from  object  to  object,  without  being  able 
to  settle  on  any.  Yet  his  senses  remained  unimpair- 
ed. Charles,”  he  whispered,  “ my  dear,  dear  boy, 
remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth)  and 
He  will  not  forsake  thee  in  thine  old  age.  My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord)  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced 
in  God  my  Saviour)  for  He  that  is  mighty  hath 
done  to  me  great  things  ; and  holy  is  His  name. 
His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him  from  genera- 
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timi  to  generation.  Charles,  Charles,  where  are 
you?  The  icy  hand  of  Death  now  presses  on  my 
heart.  Come  nearer.  My  dear,  dear  boy,  farewell ! 
— and  remem .”  A slight  convulsive  gasp,  fol- 

lowed by  a low  gurgling  sound,  was  the  last  indica- 
tion of  life  in  the  ‘^friend,  teacher,  pattern”  of  Charles, 
who,  in  a stupor  of  grief,  stood  gazing  on  the  calm, 
cold  features  of  the  departed,  until  the  entrance  of 
Patience,  who,  “ on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,”  had 
come  up  to  urge  his  return  to  the  parlour,  where  she 
had  prepared  soHhing  nice  for  him. 

The  loud  and  passionate  weeping  of  the  old 
woman,  when  she  discovered  that  he,  whom  she  had 
so  long  and  faithfully  served,  was  no  longer  of  the 
living,  gave  notice  to  the  household  of  what  had 
happened,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  room  was  crowd- 
ed with  weeping  blacks, — these  excellent,  but  calum- 
niated creatures,— who,  in  grief  for  their  old  master, 
quite  overlooked  the  presence  of  their  young  one, 
who  had  always  been  the  idol  of  every  heart. 

The  news  of  a death  flies  fast  and  far  in  the 
country,  and  the  death  of  such  a man  as  Mr.  Warner 
is  sure  to  bring  a crowd  to  the  funeral ; and  a greater 
concourse  of  people  was  never  seen  in  the  quiet  little 
village  of  Bloomsbury,  than  on  the  dayjn  which  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  venerated  Warner  were  com- 
mitted to  their  parent  earth.  And,  though  not  a 
drop  of  his  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  any  one 
present,  save  Charles,  yet  the  whole  procession  seem- 
ed made  up  of  mourners.  How  unlike  a funeral  in 
the  city,  where  a number  of  empty  carriages,  or  of 
careless  looking  men,  are  seen  following  a rapidly 
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driven  hearse — and  all  is  forgotten!  The  corpse 
was  first  taken  into  the  church,  or  meeting-house,  as 
it  is  called,  where  an  excellent  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Dominie  Ostrander,  from  these  words,  “ I am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life : he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live : and  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.” 
From  the  meeting-house,  the  minister  preceded  the 
bier  to  the  grave,  Charles  as  chief  mourner,  follow- 
ing immediately  after  it,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
Frank  Hunter.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  fune- 
ral hymn,  beginning  “ Hark  I from  the  tomb,”  &c. 
was  sung,  to  the  old  fashioned  tune  of  “ New  Dur- 
ham.” Then  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  its  place, 
and  anon  the  frozen  clods  were  heard  to  fall  heavily 
upon  it,  striking  deeply  into  every  heart  the  feeling 
of  mortality. 

“ And  woman’s  eye  was  wet — man’s  cheek  was  pale 

as  they  turned  from  the  spot  where  he,  of  whom  it 
might  with  truth  be  said, 

“ None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 

Nor  named  him  but  to  praise 

was  left  to  the  happiness  of  an  undreaming  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Sick  on  his  couch  Rugero  lay. 

Sands. 

Fathers  have  flinty  hearts. 

Shakspeare. 

Charles  returned  from  the  grave  of  his  uncle  so 
ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  from  which, 
it  was  greatly  feared,  that  the  skill  of  Doctor  Doo- 
little would  hardly  be  able  to  raise  him.  He  had 
suffered  much,  both  in  body  and  mind,  from  his  im- 
prisonment, with  its  voluntary  fast,  and  his  trial, 
and  subsequently,  from  the  death  of  his  uncle.  The 
state  of  excitement  produced  by  these  different 
causes,  was  followed  by  an  utter  prostration  of  his 
mental  and  physical  powers,  and  a low,  nervous 
fever  succeeded,  that  seemed  bearing  him,  with  slow 
but  certain  pace,  to  the  grave.  But  thanks  to  the 
excellent  nursing  of  Patience  Pennysage  and  Mrs. 
Inman,  the  unremitted  attendance  of  Frank  Hun- 
ter, Harvey  Inman,  and  Chillingworth — who  had 
left  New- York  as  soon  as  he  found  his  efforts  to 
learn  any  thing  of  George  Harman  were  not  likely 
to  be  successful — with  the  aid  of  youth  and  a good 
constitution,  but  above  all,  to  the  goodness  of  Hea- 
ven, by  the  time  the  peach  put  forth  its  blossoms, 
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he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  ‘^pid  when  the 
trees  of  the  orchard  had  donned  theii  summer  dres- 
ses of  green,  he  was  quite  able  to  walk  as  far  as 
the  large  maple,  about  half  way  between  his  house 
and  Major  Hosmer’s,  his  favourite  irysting  place 
with  Margaret.  Then,  though  it  had  been  received 
by  Miss  Hunter  some  time  before,  was  the  following 
letter,  which  had  been  wiitten,  apparently,  at  con-  ^ 
siderable  intervals,  put  into  his  hands. 

“ In  a small,  smoky  room,  of  a large,  dilapidated 
building,  surrounded  by  a dreary  waste  of  snows, 
and  uncheered'  by  the  sight  of  a single  human  habi- 
tation, I sit  down,  my  dear  Mary,  to  write  to  you,  if  ^ 
the  heaviness  of  my  heart  deprive  not  my  hand  of 
its  power.  Where  I am,  it  has  not  pleased  my 
father  to  tell  me,  but,  from  what  he  has  casually 
dropped,  I think  it  must  be  in  some  part  of  New-Jer- 
sey,  where  I know  he  has  a small  property  that  he 
got  with  my  nwther.  We  arrived  here  three  days 
ago,  but,  as  I have  not  been  very  well,  I have 
not  left  my  room  since  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
consequently  I can  only  judge  of  our  situation  from 
the  prospect  from  my  window,  which,  Heaven 
knows ! is  cheerless  enough.  As  I have  nothing  to 
read,  and  do  not  feel  fit  to  work,  •pour  parser  le 
temps,  I write,  though  I cannot  possibly  expect  to 
send  you  what  1 do  write  at  present^  yet  it  may 
reach  you,  when  the  hand  that  traces  these  lines  is 
cold  in  death.” 

“ I Imve  just  had  a visit  from  my  father,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  for  two  days.  Two  days  I Did  I 
7* 
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onee  think  iU-Would  ever  be  possible,  for  me  to  be 
under  the  ^me  roof  with  my  father  for  two  days 
and  not  see  him  ? I fear,  Mary,  that  I have  indeed 
become  the  undutiful  girM|e  has  so  often  called  me 
of  late,  or  my  father  would  not  have  lost  the  affec- 
tion he  once  had  for  me.  For  certainly,  if  he  loved 
me  as  once  he  loved  mej  he  would  not  have  left  me 
two  whole  days,  in  si<jifess,  merely  to  the  care 
of  a hired  attendant,  nor  ^ould  he  have  met  me  with 
such  perfect  indifference.  After  looking  round  on 
the  time-stained  walls,  and  crazy  furniture  of  my 
room,  hi^asked  how  I liked  my  new  quarters. 

‘ Thoagh  not  as  pleasant,’  I answered,  ‘ as  those 
I have  been  accustomed  to,  while  you  may  find  it 
necessary  to  stay  here,  I can  be  very  well  content 
with  them.’ 

“‘lam  glad  to  hear  it,  Margaret,’  he  returned; 
‘ for,  as  I am  likely  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  here, 
it  would  make  me  very  unhappy  to  think  you  were 
dissatisfied  with  your  situation.’ 

“ ‘ Here,  my  dear  father,  here  T I asked  tremblingly. 

^fYes,  here: 

“ ‘And  shall  we  no  more  return  to  Bloomsbury  V 

“ ‘ Why  should  we  ? You  know  that  it  is  optional 
with  Mr.  Olmsted,  whether  he  renews  his  law-suit 
with  me,  and  if  he  should,  I have  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  being  able  to  retain  one  acre  of  the  Blooms- 
bury property.  Then  is  it  not  better  to  conform 
ourselves  at  once  to  the  life  we  must  expect  to  live, 
than  by  returning  to  Bloomsbury,  run  the  risk  of 
being  turned  out  of  our  pleasant  home,  and  sent 
here,  whether  we  like  it  or  not?’ 
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“ I was  silentf  fot  I feared,  by  saying  more,  to  pr^ 
yoke  a renewal  of  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
Olmsted,  or  a repetition  of  the  eomfnands  of  my 
father  to  receive  Ae  attentions  of  that  worst  of  men. 
But  this  did  not  save  me.  After  a short  silence,  he 
thus ’Resumed : ‘However,  Margaret,  it  depends 
altogether  upon  yourself  yrhether  we  return  to 
Bloomsbury  or  not.  Byijffjfepting  Mr.  dlmsted — 

“ ‘Spare  me,  father,  spar^  me;^  I exclaimed. 

“ ‘ Spare  you  what  asked  he,  with  a sternness  of 
look  that  chilled  my  very  heart.  ‘ The  mention  of 
such  a man  as  Mr.  Olmsted,  whose  attentioii|^ould 
be  an  honour  to  any  lady  whom  he  might  think 
worthy  of  them  7 A man,  who,  even  in  personal, 
appearance  is  equal,  and  in  every  other  respect  supe- 
rior, to  the  wretched  being  whom  you  are  so  infatua- 
ted with  7 And  who * 

“ ‘Mr.  Olmsted,’  said  I,  interrupting  him,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  was  very  improper,  ‘ is  certainly 
what  is  called  a handsome  man,  of  gentlemanly  man- 
ners, respectable  talehts,  and  great  wealth,  but  of  so 
depraved  a heart ’ 

“ ‘ Silence !’  cried  my  father,  stamping  his  foot. 

‘ Mr.  Olmsted  is  my  friend,  and,  as  such,  shall  not 
be  spoken  disrespectfully  of  by  any  one  under  my 
authority.  That,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
include  you,  to  whom  my  authority  is  mere  matter 
of  contempt.’ 

“ I would  have  spoken  to  exculpate  idyself^  but  the 
words  ‘stuck  in  my  throat,’  and  before  they  could 
find  utterance,  my  fkther  had  left  the  room. 
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. “ According  to  expectation,  Olmsted  is  arrived,  a 
circumstance  that  I was  apprised  of  a few  minutes 
ago,  by  a message  from  niy  father,  requesting  me  to 
get  ready  to  come  down  stairs  to  dinner.  Though 
I have  a repugtiance,  amounting  almost  to  horror,  to 
meeting  Olmsted,  yet  I must  nerve  myself  to 'do  it, 
and,  while  1 take  no  pains  to  conceal  from  him  the 
dislike  he  inspires  me  wkh,  I wiU,  by  no  means,  let 
him  see  how  much  he  has  the  power  of  injuring  my 
peace. 

“ WpU,  Mary,  the  formidable  meeting  has  been  sus- 
tained. I have  sat  at  the  same  table  with  Olmsted, 
Jiave  entered  into  conversation  with,  but  have  not 
received  a single  compliment  from  him,  which  is  a 
little  strange  in  one  who  understands  the  art  of  flat- 
tery better  than  any  one  I have  ever  known.  He 
looks  pale  and  unhappy,  and  his  manner  is  in  the 
highest  degree  respectful  towards  me.  The  death 
of  his  father  has  wrought  a great  change  in  him,  or, 
perhaps,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  his  pursuit,  he 
has  abandoned  it,  and  will  now  leave  me  in  peace.  O, 

' ’Tis  a consummation, 

DcTouUy  to  be  wished  !' 

In  the  evening  my  father  asked  him  to  sing,  when 
he  gave  us  the  exquisite  ballad  of  ‘ Ahce  Gray,’ 
with  the  most  touching  pathos,  and  with  a pointed- 
ness of  manner  that  did  not  leave  me  a doubt  how 
he  intended  it  should  be  applied.  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  he,  whose  whole  life,  according  to  report, 
has  been  one  round  of  libertinism,  has  been  brought 
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to  feel  the  purity  as  well  as  fervour  of  love,  eis  he 
would  seem  to  intimate  by  that  song  ? No,  no,  ‘the 
leopard  may  change  his  spots,  and  the  Ethiop  his 
skin,’  but  the  heart  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
indurating  power  of  vice,  can  never  open  itself  to 

the  holy  influence  of  virtuous  love. 

*##»**## 

“ I have  been  ill,  Mary,  very  ill,  nor  can  I say  I am 
yet  restored  to  health.  Indeed,  1 have  little  hope 
that  I ever  shall  be,  for  my  disease  is  more  of  the 
mind  than  of  the  body.  And,  if  it  be  true  what  my 
father  tells  me — and  how  can  I doubt  it  ? my  reason 
must  lately  have  suffered  a total  suspension.  It  is — 
O Heaven,  that  I should  live  to  write  it ! — that  I 
have  given  my  word  to  become  the  wife  of  Olmsted  1 
But,  no.  Not  even  in  madness  could  they  have 
wrung  such  a promise  from  me  ! They  must  have 
misconstrued  some  of  the  ravings  of  insanity  into  it, 
and  now  they  would  have  the  barbarity  to  force  me 
to  keep  it.  But  will  they?  That  we  shall  see. 
Though  preparations  are  making  for — the  wedding  ? 
— no,  the  sacrifice, — they  may  find  themselves  disap- 
pointed in  the  victim  yet.  And  they  shall. 

##**#*** 

‘ ’Tis  now  the  dead  of  night,  and  half  the  world 
Is  with  a lonely,  solemn  darkness  hung ; 

Yet  I,  (so  coy  a dame  is  sleep  tome,) 

With  all  the  weary  courtship  of 

My  care-tired  thoughts,  can’t  win  her  to  my  bed. 

Though  even  the  stars  do  wink,  as  ’twere  with  over-watching.’ 

Nor  can  I ‘ forth  and  walk  awhile,’  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  that  hangs  over  my  soul — a gloom  infinitely 
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deeper  than  that  which  now  wraps  the  earth ! ’Till 
to  night,  I never  fully  felt  the  force  of  these  oft  quoted 
lines  of  Young, 

‘ Tired  Nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  ! 

He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles ; the  wretched  he  forsakes : 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  wo, 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a tear.’ 

For  I now  find  that  he,  who  in  my  happier  hours, 
would  so  often  steal  upon  me  unawares,  and  ‘ steep 
my  senses  in  forgetfulness,’  is  as  hard  to  propitiate 
as  the  heart  of  my  father,  which  seems  steeled  to  all 
emotions  of  pity  for  her  whom  his  cruelty  is  goading 
to  destruction.  He  will  not  suffer  me  to  retract  the 
promise  that  it  is  pretended  I gave,  nor  will  he  grant 
me  one  moment’s  respite  beyond  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  consummation  of  the  contemplated  sacrifice, 
and  that  hour  is  to  be  an  early  one  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ! . * * * * 

“ The  good  angel  to  which  my  safety  has  been 
entrusted,  has  this  moment  suggested  to  me  a means 
of  extricating  myself  from  the  difficulties  that  sur- 
round me — A means  from  which  I would,  at  any 
other  time,  have  shrunk  with  dismay.  But  what 
would  I not  now  do,  to  avoid  a union  more  horrible 
than  death  ? What  that  is,  I cannot  commit  to 
paper,  but  ere  this  letter  reaches  you,  I shall  be  safe 
from  the  persecutions  of  Olmsted.  And  now,  my 
dear  Mary, 

‘ Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever,  still  forever  fare  thee  well,’ 

“Margaret  Hosmer.” 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning, 

The  mumiuring  streamlet  winds  clear  through  the  vale; 

The  hawthorn  trees  blow  in  the  dews  of  the  morning, 

And  wild  scattered  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale : 

But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair. 

While  the  lingering  moments  are  numbered  by  c€we  1 
No  flowers  gaily  springing,  nor  birds  sweetly  singing. 

Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

Burns. 

Now,  if  you  like  not  the  religion  that’s  going, 

You’ve  nothing  to  do  but  a new  one  to  meike. 

Anon. 

A variety  of  emotions  swelled  the  heart  of  Charles 
while  reading  the  letter  of  Miss  Hosmer,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  was  indignation  against  the  pro- 
fligate Olmsted,  from  whom  he  himself  had  suffered 
so  much.  But  the  conclusion  filled  him  with  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  one,  in  whom,  to  use  a common  ex- 
pression, his  very  heart  was  bound  up,  and  who  now 
seemed  driven  to  desperation  by  the  persecutions  of 
that  most  unprincipled  of  men.  And  when  he  re- 
membered the  act  that  he  had  contemplated,  while 
in  a state  of  suffering  infinitely  less  than  that  which 
she  had  been  exposed  to,  he  trembled  even  for  her 
life.  The  envelope  of  the  letter,  bearing  the  post 
mark;  had  been  destroyed,  so  that  the  letter  affordi 
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ed  not  the  least  clue  to  the  discovery  of  what  part  ot 
New- Jersey  she  had  been  carried  to  ; and  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  wait  with  patience  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  mystery  that  now  seemed  to  hang  over 
her.  But  patience  was  a virtue  which  Charles  loiew 
very  little  of,  and  the  state  of  incertitude  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  soon  had  a visible  effect  on  his 
health.  By  the  advice  of  Doctor  Doolittle,  Chilling- 
worth  proposed  that  they  should  make  an  excursion 

as  far  as  , where  he  understood  the  Tennis- 

woods  to  be  staying  with  the  Goodwins.  Charles  at 
first  demurred,  but  when  the  commands  of  his  physi- 
cian were  added  to  the  persuasions  of  Chillingworth, 
he  consented. 

“ But  is  it  not  early  for  the  Tenniswoods  to  leave 
the  city  ?”  asked  Charles. 

“Very  early,”  answered  Chillingworth,  “but  as 
they  were  obliged  to  go  into  mourning  for  one  of  their 
Baltimorean  friends,  and  consequently  were  not  able 
to  mingle  in  the  gaieties  of  the  season,  they  concluded 
to  make  an  early  visit  to  the  Goodwins,  with  whom 
they  spend  a part  of  every  summer.” 

“ You  seem  well  advised,  Percy,  of  the  mox’-ements 
of  the  Tenniswoods,  and  yet  I do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  heard  you  speak  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Ten- 
niswood  or  the  Colonel.” 

“ O,  you  must  know,  Charles,  I have  a familiar 
that  keeps  me  informed  of  the  movements  of  my 
friends.” 

“ I know  that,”  said  Charles,  nodding  his  head 
significantly,  “ and  might,  with  little  difficulty,  even* 
guess  the  name  of  your  familiar,” 
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At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  the  brothers 

set  out  for , a distance  of  twenty-five  or<  thirty 

miles.  It  was  one  of  those  bright,  soft,  delicious 
mornings,  with  which  we  are  sometimes  visited  in 
spring,  as  a foretaste  of  the  celestial  paradise.  The 
sun  shone  with  the  brilliancy,  but  not  the  heat,  of 
summer ; the  clear  blue  of  the  Heavens  was  unspot- 
ted with  a cloud,  and  the  breeze,  laden  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  woodland  and  the  valley,  might  truly 
be  said  to  come  “ with  healing  on  its  wings.”  At 
first,  their  road  lay  along  the  margin  of  a stream,  that 
went  on  its  way  rejoicing,  which  ordinarily  bore 
the  appellation  of  a brook,  but  which  might  now  be 
denominated  a river,  swelled  as  it  had  been  by  the  late 
rains,  and  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  Soon  after, 
it  crossed  a champaign  country,  rich  in  meadow 
lands  and  green  pastures,  sprinkled  over  with  sheep 
and  kine,  quietly  luxuriating  on  the  banquet  spread 
before  them,  lying  supinely  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise 
enjoying  themselves  as  their  different  natures  prompt- 
ed ; now  it  ran  along  the  boarded  fence  of  the  sub- 
stantial farm  house,  or  the  painted  paling  of  the  more 
pretending  dwelling  of  the  country  gentleman,  each 
with  its  plot  of  grass  in  front,  and  the  latter  generally 
surrounded  with  trees,  either  useful  or  ornamental ; 
and  now  it  was  brought  almost  to  the  very  door-sill 
of  the  log  hut,  filled  with  white-headed  urchins, 
whose  curious  faces  might  be  seen  peering  from  the 
door,  or  window,  or  even  between  the  logs  from  which 
they  had  contrived  to  pick  the  mortar  ; and  now  it 
descended  into  the  depths  of  a ravine,  in  which  the 
frosts  of  winter  still  lingered ; then  it  stretched  over 
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an  arid  waste,  which  the  hand  of  cultivation  had 
left  untouched,  and  directly  it  skirted  the  base  of  a 
lofty  eminence,  crowned  with  the  mighty  trees  of  the 
forest,  intermingled  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  made 
vocal  by  the  songs  of  nature’s  choristers.  But  though 
Charles  had  been  used 

“ To  look  on  nature  with  a poet’s  eye,” 

the  beauties  that  now  lay  scattered  around  him,  fail- 
ed to  arouse  him  from  the  abstraction  into  which  he 
was  sunk,  as,  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  he 
sat  back  in  the  barouche,  replying  to  the  observations 
of  Chillingworth  merely  by  monosyllables. 

About  noon  they  Entered  the  little  village  of  M — , 
where  something  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
seemed  to  have  brought  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  green 
in  front  of  the  school  house,  and  as  Chillingworth 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  fellows,  he  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  driven  under  the  tavern  shed,  and  taking  the  arm 
of  Charles,  they  mingled  with  the  crowd.  Mounted 
in  a wagon  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  square, 
was  a middle-sized,  rather  fleshy,  ruddy-faced,  gray- 
headed man,  in  the  dress  of  a farmer,  holding  forth 
to  the  assembled  multitude  on  the  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting life^  which  he  asserted  could  only  be  enjoyed 
in  the  body ; for  as  grave^  pit^  and  hell^  are  converti- 
ble terms,  all  that  die  are  consigned  to  the  grave,  or 
hell^  on  account  of  their  sins,  for  the  scripture  de- 
clares, that  the  wages  of  sin  is  Deaths  and  as  <mt  of 
Hell  there  is  no  redemption^  it  follows  that  those  who 
die  can  never  see  the  Lord,  who  is  the  God,  not  of 
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the  dead^  hut  of  the  living.  But  he  assured  them, 
with  proper  faith  in  Him,  who  died,  that  all  might 
live  ; it  would  be  easy  for  every  one  present  to  avoid 
tasting  of  that  bitter  chalice,  of  which  the  false  teach- 
ers of  the  times  so  often  told  them  that  every  man 
must  drink  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

But  believe  them  not,”  he  exclaimed,  with  great 
earnestness,  while  large  drops  of  perspiration  coursed 
each  other  down  his  glowing  cheeks,  “ believe  them 
not ! They  would,  my  friends,  in  imitation  of  their 
parent,  the  father  of  lies,  mislead  you  by  their  so- 
phisms until  they  have  lured  you  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  pit,  and  then  they  will  laugh  when  your  fear 
cometh  ! Like  the  Red  Man  of  the  foresf,  they  will 
rejoice  in  the  torture  of  their  victims  ! You  will  say 
my  doctrine  is  a new  one ; — but  no,— it  is  as  old  as 
the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  in  them  you  think  you  have  eternal  life,  and 
they  it  is  that  testify  of  the  doctrine  which  I now 
declare  unto  you,  that  if  you  will  but  put  your  trust 
in  Him,  who  hath  made  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  you  shall  never  see  death.  And  this 
declaration  I make,  not  only  on  the  authority  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  but  on  that  of  a direct  revelation 
from  Heaven.  I was  alone  in  my  corn-field  about 
the  hour  of  noon.  My  thoughts  were  painfully  em- 
ployed on  the  hard  condition  of  man,  who  cometh 
into  this  beautiful  world  for  a few  days,  as  it  were, 
and  then  returneth  to  the  dust  from  which  he  sprung, 
and  is  no  more  remembered.  At  this  moment,  music, 
such  as  I had  sometimes  heard  in  dreams,  floated 
around  me,  and  looking  up  to  see  whence  it  proceed- 
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ed,  1 saw  a box  of  a few  feet  square,  gradually  de- 
scending from  Heaven,  and  a number  of  small  beau- 
tiful beings,  with  glittering  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
and  harps  in  their  hands,  standing  in  it.  Great  fear 
came  upon  me,  and  my  strength  departing,  I fell 
it^^on  my  face  to  the  ground ; when  a voice,  sweet 
beyond  any  thing  it  is  possible  for  man  to  conceive, 
said  unto  me,  ‘ Arise,  O man,  and  listen  with  atten- 
tion to  the  holy  truth  which  we  have  been  commis- 
sioned to  impart  to  thee.’  And  I arose. 

^ Thou  hast  been  chosen,’  the  voice  continued, 
‘ by  the  Most  High,  whose  servants  we  are,  to  preach 
to  the  perishing  race  of  mortals  that  pure  doctrine 
once  delivered  to  the  saints — a doctrine  which  the 
ingenuity  of  those  delivered  over  to  a reprobate  spirit 
has  been  exercised  to  corrupt,  and  which,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Him  who  died  to  estabhsh  it,  has  been 
banished  from  the  earth.  But  whosoever  shall  be- 
lieve that  Christ  died  to  deliver  man  from  the  penal- 
ty entailed  upon  him  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  shall  never 
see  deaths  neither  of  the  body  nor  of  the  soul ; but 
when  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  shall  be  pleased  to 
remove  him  hence,  it  shall  be  in  the  manner  of  those 
faithful  servants  of  the  olden  time,  Enoch  and  Elijah. 
Now  return  thou  to  thy  home,  and  after  forty  days 
spent  in  fasting  and  in  prayer,  offer  unto  the  Lord  a 
sacrifice  of  one  of  each  of  thy  flocks  and  herds,  and 
a small  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  then  go  forth 
into  the  highways,  and  tell  to  all  thou  meetest  what 
has  now  been  told  unto -thee.’  I bowed  my  face  to 
the  ground,  in  token  of  my  obedience,  and  when 
I again  raised  my  eyes^  I found  myself  alone.  After 
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fulfilling,  to  the  letter,  the  mandate  of  the  heavenly- 
vision,  I left  the  home  that  had  become  endeaiQ^i  to 
me  by  every  tie  which  binds  the  heart  of  man  to  the 
homes  of  this  world,  that  I might  preach  unto  you 
the  glorious  tidings  of  exemption  from  the  death  of 
the  body  through  faith  in  Him  who  died  that  all 
might  live.” 

This  novel  doctrine  was  listened  to  with  the  most 
profound  attention  by  the  gaping  crowd,  many  of 
them — ^particularly  the  aged  and  infirm — trying  hard 
to  believe  it,  and  in  all  probability — in  defiance  of 
reason  and  the  testimony  of  all  ages  of  the  world- 
some  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful ; for  what  absur- 
dity was  ever  too  monstrous  for  the  belief  of  man- 
kind? 

“ O !”.  said  an  old  man  by  the  side  of  Chilling- 
worth,  who  supported  himself  with  a crutch  and  staff, 
and  whose 

“ Face  was  furrowed  o’er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair,” 

“ O,  it  is  a glorious  doctrine,  if  it  were  hut  true 

“ Glorious  indeed  !”  said  a poor  woman,  who  had 
received  at  least  two  of  her  “ three  warnings,”  and 
seemed  far"  gone  in  a consumption.  “ And  why 
should  it  not  be  true  ? lam  sure  he  gave  very  good ' 
scripture  for  it.” 

A sudden  shower  now  dispersed  the  crowd,  and 
the  preacher,  descending  from  his  wagon,  waddled 
with  all  possible  speed  to  the  tavern  in  which  Charles 
and  ChillingAVorth  had  taken  shelter.  On  entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  the  brothers  found  him 
8* 
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a man  of  respectable  abilities,  but  with  little  or  no 
education,  and,  except  on  one  subject,  a willing 
listener  to  the  voice  of  reason ; and,  on  a subsequent 
acquaintance,  they  discovered  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unaffectedly  pious,  uniformly  cheerful,  and 
unostentatiously  liberal  of  human  beings.  This, 
gentle  reader,  is  no  creation  of  fancy,  but  a feeble 
attempt  at  the  portraiture  of  one,  whose  eccentricities 
in  opinion,  were  only  exceeded  by  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  ; but,  as  he  has  long  ceased  to  preach  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  6oc??/,  we 
will 

“No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  their  father  and  their  God.” 

It  continued  to  rain  until  so  late  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  that  Chillingworth  thought  it  most  prU' 
d^t  to  spend  the  night  where  they  were ; and  hav- 
ing made  sure  of  beds,  and  a room  to  themselves, — 
the  latter  not  easily  obtained  in  a country  inn, — and 
having  seen  to  the  condition  of  their  horses,  he  dis- 
posed himself  to  make  the  most  of  a situation  that 
gave  little  promise  of  proving  a very  pleasant  one, 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


I love  a bit  of  hop, 
Fiddle  ! that’s  your  sort. 


Anonymous, 


The  young  men  had  taken  an  early  tea,  and  were 
about  to  retire  to  their  room,  when  the  landlady, 
curtseying  and  smiling,  came  up  to  them  to  request 
they  would  walk  up  stairs  to  the  ball-room,  where 
they  were  going  to  have  a little  bit  of  a frolic.  Chil- 
lingworth,  whose  principle  it  was,  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men^  readily  complied,  and,  after  consi- 
derable difficulty,  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  up  to  the  ball-room  they  went. 

It  was  a long,  low  room,  with' white-washed  walls, 
spotted  here  and  there  with  blue  and  yellow  ochre, 
and  lighted  by  three  or  four  of  the  kind  of  candles 
called  “ sluts,”  stuck  in  tin  sconces.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  was  a fire-place,  filled  with  flowering 
shrubs  ; at  the  lower,  a long  pine  table,  covered  with 
hats,  bonnets,  shawls,  (fcc.,  and  along  the  sides  were 
ranged  chairs  and  benches  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  company,  the  different  sexes  occupying  different 
sides.  The  middle  of  the  room  was  used  as  a pro- 
menade by  three  or  four  couples,  that  were  going 
round,  hand  in  hand,  singing, 
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“ Come  Philander,  let’s  be  a marching, 

Every  one  for  a true  love  sarching  ; 

Choose  your  own,  your  own  true  lovyer, 

And  see  that  you  don’t  choose  any  other. 

Love  farewell,  darling  farewell. 

And  we’re  all  for  marching,  gals  farewell!” 


Here  one  of  the  young  women  chose  a partner,, 
whose  name  was  John,  who  joined  as  loudly  as  the 
loudest  of  them  in  what  follows  ; 


“ O dearest  Johnny,  how  I love  you, 

None  on  arth  I’ll  prize  above  you. 

My  heart  you’ve  got,  my  hand  I’ll  give  you. 

One  kind  kiss,  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word,)  and  then 
I’ll  leave  you. 

Love  farewell,  darling  farewell. 

And  we’re  all  for  marching,  gals  farewell  1” 

Thus  they  continued,  until  every  one  in  the  room 
was  got  into  the  ring,  not  even  excepting  Charles,  who, 
little  mirthful  as  he  felt,  knew  too  well  what  was  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  company  in  which  he  found 
himself  to  refuse  to  join  them.  When  the  ring  was 
formed,  a chair  was  placed  in  the  middle,  in  which 
the  girl  last  chosen  was  seated,  and  then  all  that 
could  sing,  and  some  that  could  not,  shouted,  ^ 

“ There  is  a young  lady  sot  down  to  sleep,  •; 

Sot  down  to  sleep,  sot  down  to  sleep ; 

There  is  a young  lady  sot  down  to  sleep, 

Heighol  heigho!  heigho! 


She  wants  a young  man  to  keep  her  awake. 
To  keep  her  awake,  to  keep  her  awake ; 
She  wants  a young  man  to  keep  her  aw  alie, 
Heigho!  heigho!  heigho! 

And  Hank  Van  Aulen  his  name  shall  bq, 
His  name  shall  be,  his  name  shall  be ; 
And  Hank  V an  Aulen  his  name  shedl  be, 

I know,  I know,  I know.” 
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Here  the  young  man  designated,  took  his  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  young  woman  on  the  chair,  when  the 
song  was  renewed, 

“ Off  with  your  hat,  and  give  her  a smack, 

And  give  her  a smack,  and  give  her  a smack  j 
OiF  with  your  hat,  and  give  her  a smack, 

Heigho ! heigho  ! heigho  !” 

The  young  man  then  gave  the  smack  as  he  was 
desired,  and  the  young  woman  left  him  in  possg^, 
sion  of  the  chair.  Thus  they  went  on  until  all  in 
the  ring  were  dismissed ; and  other  plays  then  suc- 
ceeded, such  as  ‘‘  Oats,  peas,  beans,”  “ O sister 
Phebe,”  &c.  until  the  entrance  of  Old  Nick,  a shrivel- 
led, gray  haired,  black  man,  when  the  floor  was 
instantly  cleared  for  dancing. 

In  a few  minutes,  the  old  man  was  seated, 
andscraping  most  furiously  on  a three-stringed  fid- 
dle, the  favourite  tune  of  ‘ Fisher’s  Hornpipe,”  to* 
which,  at  least  a score  and  a half  of  youths  and 
maidens  began  to  dance  an  Eight  with*  all  their 
might.  As  we  have  the  promise  of  Lionel  Starling) 
and  some  others  of  the  dancing  young  men  about 
town,  to  introduce  the  Eight  into  the  saloons  of 
fashion,  we  will  attempt  a description  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  begin 
the  practice  of  it,  before  the  opening  of  the  season. 

A number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, — no  matter 
how  many, — stand  up  in  parallel  lines,  and  when 
the  music  strikes  up,  all  begin  to  dance,  making 
as  many  twirls  and  flourishes  as  they  please,  until 
a certain  turn  of  the  tune,  which  they  are  apprised 
of  by  the  stamping  of  the  fiddler’s  foot,  when  the 
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gentleman  and  lady  at  the  top  take  hold  of  hands 
and  dance  down  the  middle,  until  they  are  met  by 
the  gentleman  and  lady  from  the  bottom,  who  are 
at  the  same  time  dancing  up.  Then  they  return  to 
their  respective  places,  when  the  dancing  is  renew- 
ed .in  the  same  manner  as  before,  until  another  turn 
in  the  tune,  when  the  first  gentleman  gives  his  right 
hand  to  his  partner,  and  his  left  to  the  second  lady, 
and  so  he  goes  on,  alternately  right  and  left,  among 
all  the  ladies,  followed  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  same 
manner,  until  he  returns  to  his  place,  his  partner, 
followed  by  the  ladies,  having  performed  a similar 
circumvolution  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  dan- 
cing is  then  resumed,  and  after  again  going  up  and 
down  the  middle,  the  first  gentleman  takes  the  right 
hand  of  the  lady  in  his  left,  and  putting  his  right 
arm  about  her  waist,  dances  once  around,  and  then 
back  to  his  place,  followed  by  the  others.  In  this 
manner  they  go  on,  until  forced  by  weariness  to 
desist,  or  the  fiddler  refuses  to  play.  But  when  it  is 
headed  by  such  as  seek 

“ Renown 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down.” 

the  Eight  is  generally  conclnded  by  a cotillion,  by 
the  first  and  second  couple  at  the  top,  and  the  first 
and  second  couple  at  the  bottom,  or  a “Fore 
and  aft,”  which  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  de- 
scribe. 

Charles  had  taken  a seat  as  far  from  the  music 
as  the  limits  of  the  room  would  admit,  where 
he  was  left  by  Chillingworth,  who  endeavoured 
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to  enter  into  conversation  with  a pretty  little,  dark- 
eyed girl,  that  looked  as  if  she  might  be  made  to 
talk,  if  any  one  only  knew  how  to  do  it,  who  was 
sitting  alone  when  he  approached  her.  To  his 
question,  whether  she  would  allow  him  to  sit  by 
her,  she  returned  no  answer,  but  by  moving  herself 
as  if  to  make  room  for  him,  seemed  to  intimate  that 
she  would,  and  so  down  he  sat. 

“ It  is  a fine  evening.  Miss,  after  the  rain,”  ob- 
served he. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  she  responded,  in  a timid  voice,  and 
looking  towards  another  part  of  the  room. 

“ You  have  quite  a large  company  here.” 

“Yes,  sir,  there’s  quite  a sight,”  still  looking 
away. 

“ And  some  pretty  good  dancers,  I perceive.,” 

“ Why,  pretty  considerable  good,”  with  a little 
more  confidence. 

“Your  village  is  famed  for  its  dancers.” 

“ Wliy,  sir,  we  can  all  shake  a foot  now  and 
then.”  This  was  said  with  increasing  confidence. 

“ May  I then  hope  for  the  honour  of  your  hand 
for  the  next  set  ?” 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  understand  him. 

“ Will  you  dance  with  me  the  next  time,  Miss  ?” 
he  asked.  This  question  being  put  in  the  lan- 
guage she  was  acquainted  with,  she  answered,  but 
with  evident  reluctance. 

“ I’m  afraid  I can’t,  sir,  for  I’m  ’gaged  to  dance 
with  Claus  Hopper  next  time.” 

“ I am  extremely  sorry,”  said  Chillingworth  ; and 
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the  girl  looked  as  if  she  were  sorry  too.  After  a short 
silence,  he  asked, 

“ Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  young  lady  in 
blue  r 

“ La  ! yes.  That’s  Claus  Hopper’s  sister  Hetty, 
and  the  greatest  peeler  at  dancing  in  all  the  house.” 

“ Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  introduce  me  to 
her  ?”  he  asked. 

O sartain,  if  I only  knowed  your  name.” 

Chillingworth,  Miss.” 

“ Shilling’s-worth,  sir  ?”  asked  the  girl,  with  an  ill 
suppressed  giggle. 

“ O,  no,  Miss, — Chillingworth,”  said  he,  laughing. 

The  girl  rose,  and  walking  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  where  the  young  lady  in  blue  was  sitting, 
she  spoke  a few  words  to  her,  when  that  young  lady 
rose  with  seeming  alacrity,'  and  accompanied  her 
back  to  her  seat,  and  the  introduction  took  place. 
Hetty  Hopper  was  the  very  perfection  of  Dutch  love- 
liness, being  rather  below  the  middle  size,  and 
“plump  as  a partridge.”  Her  face  was  fair  and 
round,  with  an  expression  of  habitual  good  humour ; 
her  eyes  like  the  clear  blue  of  the  summer’s  sky ; her 
cheeks  like  the  cherry  called  the  ox-heart,  aiid  her 
teeth,  beautifully  regular,  and  of  a pearly  whiteness, 
were  ever  and  anon  disclosed  by  the  separation  of 
as  pretty  a pair  of  “ buds  of  temptation”  as  ever 
were  rhymed  about  by  the  Irish  Anacreon.  Her 
hands  were  neither  very  small,  very  fair,  nor  very 
soft,  nor  were  her  feet  as  Titania-like  as  some  that  one 
sometimes  sees  in  Broadway — Miss  *******  ^^ 
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for  instance — neither  had  they  ever  been  subjected 
to  the  torture  of  wearing  shoes  some  sizes  too  small 
for  them.  Unlike  his  former  companion,  Chilling- 
worth  found  Miss  Hetty  very  willing  to  talk,  and 
after  wasting  a deal  of  breath  on  various  subjects, 
she  happened  to  observe  that  she  had  lived  for  some 
months  in  New  York. 

“ Indeed !”  said  Chillingworth.  “ Well,  how  did 
you  like  it  ?” 

“ O,  not  at  all,”  she  replied. 

“ Is  it  possible 

“ Why  you  see,  sir,  the  ways  of  the  Yorkers  an’t 
like  our  ways,  mid  though  maybe  they’m  better,  I 
didn’t  like  them  near  so  well.  Here  if  a gal  lives 
out,  she’s  treated  jist  the  same  as  them  she  lives  with, 
and  sometimes  better,  but  there  ’tan’t  so,  for  the  hired 
folks,  what  they  call  sarvants,  an’t  treated  with  no 
more  respect  than  nothing  at  all ; why  they  an’t  so 
much  as  allowed  to  set  down  to  the  table  with  the 
people  they  work  for,  eis  if  all  God’s  critters  wa’n’t 
good  alike  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves,  nor  all 
born  free  and  equal.  Though  I mought  a had  lots 
of  fun  when  I was  in  York,  for  I was  axed  and  axed 
to  go  to  the  Theatres,  and  the  Publics,  and  all  them 
sort  of  places,  yet  give  me  the  country  for  all  that, 
where  rich  and  poor  all  fare  alike.  Now  my  sister 
Ann  thinks  there’s  no  place  in  the  world  like  York, 
and  it  sartain  is  there  is  no  nicer  people  in  the  city 
than  Mr.  Tenniswood’s  to  live  with,  but ” 

“Mr.  Tenniswood’s!  Does  your  sister  live*  at 
Mr.  Tenniswood’s  ?”  asked  Chillingworth. 

“ O yes,  sir,  she  has  lived  there  this  two  years,” 
VOL.  II — 9 
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she  returned.  Then  looking  a moment  in  Chilling- 
worth’s  face,  she  exclaimed,  “ Well,  if  I an’t  the 
most  stupidest  critter  in  the  world,  though  I sartain 
did  think  I had  seen  you  somewhere  before  to-night! 
Why,  I’ve  seed  you  at  Mr.  Tenniswood’s  more  times 
than  I’ve  got  fingers  and  toes,  and  I’ll  lay  a dollar 
you  am  the  very  man  what  our  Ann  says  Miss  Alice 
Tenniswood  is  so  much  in  love  with.” 

With  a cheek  like  crimson.  Chilling  worth  asked 
his  companion  if  it  was  not  time  for  them  to  take 
their  places  for  the  dance.  She  immediately  jumped 
up,  exclaiming,  Gracious  ! I’d  a quite  forgot  it,  we 
must  hurry,  or  the  floor  ’ill  be  filled  in  a shake.” 

However,  they  were  first  on  the  floor,  and,  of  course, 
were  privileged  to  call  the  dance.  Miss  Hetty 
instantly  declared  in  favour  of  “ Hug  ’em  snug,^^  a 
dance  which  Chillingworth  had  never  before  heard 
of  But  being  too  much  of  a man  of  the  world  to 
betray  his  ignorance,  he  determined  that  “ Hug  ’em 
snug”  it  should  be,  and,  with  very  little  blundering, 
he  contrived  to  get  through  it,  for  which  he  deserves 
no  small  degree  of  credit,  as  it  was  danced  with  the 
fury  of  the  Galopade,  though  little  less  complicated 
than  the  Mazourka.  As  he  was  returning  with  his 
partner  to  a seat,  a strapping  young  fellow,  with  hair 
of  a faded  straw-colour,  light  gray  eyes,  and  broad, 
tanned  face,  without  a coat,  and  his  shirt  collar  a la 
Byron^  in  heavy  boots,  blue  and  white  striped  trow- 
sers,  and  vest  of  a bright  yellow,  approached  them, 
and  seizing  the  disengaged  hand  of  the  young  woman, 
bawled  out,  “ Come,  Hett,  will  you  dance  ?” 
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“ O no,  Hank,  you  must  escuse  me,  for  I’m  very 
tired,”  she  answered,  drawing  her  hand  away. 

“ Then  let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Hetty,”  said  the  young 
man,  with  a threatening  shake  of  the  head,  “ that  if 
you  don’t  dance  with  me  now,  you  may  dance  by 
yourself  the  next  time,  for  all  me.” 

“La,  suz!”  retorted  Miss  Hetty,  drawing  herself 
up,  and  looking  at  him  with  as  much  disdain  as  her 
good-humoured  countenance  could  well  assume,  “ I 
wonder  who  kears  ? I can  always  find  plenty  to 
dance  with,  and  no  thanks  to  you.” 

“ Well,  never  mind,”  he  said,  as  he  turned  from 
her  in  great  anger,  “ if  you  a’n’t  sorry  for  this.  I’ll 
eat  thunder.” 

“ ’Tis  always  jist  so,”  said  Hetty,  in  a complaining 
tone;  “that  feller. is  always  out  of  sorts*  if  I ever 
speak  to,  or  dance  with  any  body  but  himself.  I’m 
sure  he’s  the  most  'provokingest  mortal  that  ever  I 
see,  and  I wish  I’d  never  a spoke  to  him,  and  I’m 
detarmined  to  sack  him  the  very  first  time  he  comes 
to  our  house.” 

When  Chillingworth  and  Hetty  were  seated,  the 
young  man  whom  she  had  called  Hank,  and  three 
others,  came  and  seated  themselves  within  ear-shot 
of  them. 

“ What  say  you,  boys,”  asked  Hank,  “ to  taking  a 
trip  to  York  to  larn  theiashions  ?” 

“I  am  agreed!”  said  httle,  spotted-faced,  curly* 
pated  Cobus  Degraw. 

“ And  so  am  I,”  squeaked  Stoefile  Snyder. 

♦ Is  not  this  a Printer’s  phrase  1 
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“ And  I,”  growled  Brom  Van  Blarcom. 

“ For  you  see,”  resumed  Hank,  “ that  nothing  but 
York  beaux  and  York  fashions  will  go  down  with 
our  gals  now  a-days.” 

“ No,  by  golly !”  said  Cobus,  “ and  ’cause  why  ? 
York  fashions  make  York  beaux  look  so  much  like 
gals  in  trowsers,  that  the  gals  feel  quite  at  home  with 
them.” 

“ But  now  I think  on’t,”  said  squeaking  Stoefile,  I 
don’t  see  that  w^  need  for  to  go  so  far  as  York  for 
fashions,  when  we  can  make  the  same  to  hum.  I 
can  dock  the  skirts  of  my  gray  surtout,  and  give  it 
a dip  in  mother’s  dye  pot,  and  make  a black  frock 
on’t.  I can  cut  oiF  the  toes  of  my  boots,  and  when 
they’m  sowed  up  agin,  they’ll  make  as  good  square 
toes  as  any  you’ll  find.  Then  I’ve  got  a little  chain 
to  hum  not  much  thicker  than  my  little  finger,  that 
I can  put  round  my  neck,  and  stick  the  ends  on’t  in 
my  pocket,  and  who  can  tell  that  I ha’n’t  got  no 
watch  nor  quizzing-glass,  nor  nothing  on  it.  I’ve 
got  a black  leather  stock  what  uncle  Tome  wore  out 
to  the  Lines  last  war,  and  as  for  that  thing  what 
some  of  them  wear  on  their  heads,  our  Saar  can 
make  me  one  out  of  my  old  black  trowsers.” 

This  miserable  attempt  at  wit,  w£is  followed  by  a 
coarse  horse  laugh,  in  which  Stoefile  was  not  the 
last  to  join. 

“But,”  said  growling  Brom,  “what  good  will 
your  fashions  do  you,  if  you  ha’n’t  seen  nothing  of 
the  world  ?” 

“ True,  Brommy,”  said  Hank,  “ for  how  would  a 
sartain  parson,  what  sets  as  stiff  as  pork  not  a hun- 
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dred  rod  off,  know  so  well  how  to  behave  herself,  as 
she  does,  if  she  hadn’t  a spent  six  whole  months  in 
York?” 

“ Now  darn  it,  Hank,”  said  Cobus,  “ don’t  cast  no 
inflections.” 

No,  no : no  twitting  on  facts,”  said  Stoeffle. 

’Ta’n’t  the  York  fashion,”  said  Brom. 

Blast  York  and  its  fashions  !”  exclaimed  Hank, 
furious  that  neither  Chillingworth  nor  his  compa- 
nion had  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  him.  “ And 
as  for  Yorkers,  I can  out  jump,  out  run,  out  wrestle, 
and  lick  into  the  .bargain',  as  many  as  choose  to 
stand  before  me !” 

“Halloa,  Hank  Van  Aulen  !”  cried  Claus  Hopper, 
who  had  happened  to  overhear  this  bravado. 

“ O Claus !’?  said  Hetty,  “ he  has  been  a goin  on  so 
you  can’t  think,  only  because  I didn’tdance  withhim.” 

“ The  devil  he  has  ? Pray,  Mr.  Hank,  are  you  to 
breed  a row  every  time  that  Hetty  don’t  choose  to 
dance  with  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  care  a hooter  whether  she  dances  with 
me  or  not,”  Hank  answered  sullenly.  “ I think  my- 
self quite  as  good  as  Aer,  or  any  body  she’s  a mind 
to  dance  with,  whether  Yorker  or  not.” 

“ And  she  shall  dance  with  any  one  she  pleases ; 
and  as  to  Yorkers,  I never  see  one  yet  that  would 
make  as  great  a fool  of  himself  as  some  other  folks  I 
know  on.” 

“ Do  you  mean  for  to  say  that  I make  a fool  of 
myself,  Claus  Hopper  ?” 

“ I didn’t  say  you,  Hank  Van  Aulen,  but  if  the 
shoe  fits  you,  put  it  on.” 

9* 
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“ If  you  didn’t  say  so,  you  meant  it.” 

“ And  maybe  you  don’t  like  it.” 

“ I tell  you  I don’t  like  it.” 

Then  you  must  do  ’tother  thing.” 

“ I tell  you  what  it  is,  Claus  Hopper,  I’ve  put  up 
with  more  from  you,  than  I ever  will  agin.” 

“ Why,  Hanky,  nobody  don’t  want  you  to  put  up 
with  any  thing  from  me,  so  if  you  don’t  like  what 
you  get,  you  must  better  yourself  if  you  can.” 

And  I will  better  myself,  Claus  Hopper,”  exclaim^ 
ed  Hank,  almost  beside  himself  with  passion ; “ So  if 
you’m  a man  step  out  a doors.” 

Don’t  put  yourself  in  a passion.  Hanky,”  return- 
ed Claus,  with  perfect  coolness,  “ but  jist  wait  ’till  I 
git  a sling  for  the  gals,  and  I’ll  show  you  whether 
I’m  a man  or  not.” 

In  one  minute  the  ball  room  was  a scene  of  most 
admired  disorder.”  A horrid  Dutch  gabble,  inter- 
larded with  oaths,  both  Dutch  and  English,  was 
uttered  in  loud  and  angry  voices,  by  the  friends  of 
the  parties.  The  affectionate  pleadings  ,of  woman 
were  now  and  then  heard.  But  above  all,  rose  the 
wild  vociferations  of  the  infuriate  Hank,  whom  the 
coolness  of  Claus  had  driven  to  the^  very  verge  of 
madness.  For  some  minutes,  Chillingworth  sat 
still,  enjoying  the  tempest  that  was  raging  around 
him.  He  then  thought  it  time  to  endeavour  to  allay 
it.  He  rose,  and  stepping  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
crowd,  said,  in  a calm,  clear  tone,  which  had  the 
effect  -of  immediately  silencing  the  brawlers,  “ Let 
me  be  heard.” 

Gentlemen,”  he  continued,  I am  afraid  that  by 
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coming  in  among  you,  to  participate  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  evening,  I have  been  guilty  of  some  impro- 
priety — some  breach  of  etiquette,  or  how  else  can  I 
account  for  the  confusion  that  my  presence  has 
seemed  to  create  — for  I am  perfectly  aware,  that  to 
me  is  the  present  disturbance  attributable,  knowing 
as  I do,  that  friends  and  neighbours,  as  you  all 
appear  to  be,  never  could  fall  out  among  themselves, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  quarrelling.  Now  let  me 
entreat  you  to  suffer  this  foolish  affair  to  rest,  and, 
as  I am  about  to  retire,  allow  me  to  send  the  land- 
lord up  with  something  in  which  you  may  drink  to 
the  utter  forgetfulness  of  your  present  differences, 
and  the  health  of  one  who  has  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  them.”  Here,  with  his  most  elegant  bow,  he 
took  leave  of  the  company,  and  taking  the  arm  of 
Charles,  walked  out  of  the  room.  Directly  the  land- 
lord came  up  with  a gallon  of  Old  Rum,,  and  a 
pitcher  of  Currant  Wine,  and  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  immediately  “ smiling  peace  resumed  her  reign,” 
and  the  health  of  the  Yorker  was  drunk  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


’Tis  he what  doth  he  here  1 

Byron. 

When  Charles  and  Chillingworth  descended  to 
the  bar-room,  they  found  the  landlord  in  conversa- 
tion with  a person  in  livery — that  badge  of  inferiori- 
ty which  the  rich  Republican,  in  this  land  of  boast- 
ed equality,  obliges  his  poorer  brother  to  wear — and 
as  they  approached,  they  heard  the  former  say,  “ I 
am  very  sorry,  but  indeed  I ha’n’t  a spare  room  in 
the  house,  for  the  only  one  in  it,  besides  the  com- 
mon sleeping  room,  is  taken  up  by  two  young  gen- 
tlemen what  came  here  this  afternoon.” 

“ Well,  what  the  devil  we’re  to  do  I don’t  know !” 
said  the  man  in  livery,  as  the  landlord  left  him  to 
attend  to  Chillingworth.  “ But  bless  my  soul,  gen- 
tlemen !”  he  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  surprise,  as  the  brothers  turned  towards  him, 
“ who’d  have  thought  of  meeting  you  here  !” 

“ Can  it  be  possible !”  they  said,  on  the  instant 
recognising  their  Bridewell  acquaintance,  the  wor- 
thy George  Harman. 

“ Yes,  possible,  gentlemen,”  he  returned,  though 
one  would  hardly  have  thought  it  probable  at  the 
time  I had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquamt- 
ance.  However,  I am  not  the  first  ugly  bird  that 
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has  moulted  and  come  out  a gay  one.  But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  I have  something  else  to 
do  now,  than  to  talk  of  myself.  Mr.  Olmsted  is  at 
the  door,  and  too  ill  to  be  carried  any  farther  to- 
night.” 

“ At  the  door,  and  ill !”  said  Charles. 

“ And  why  has  he  not  been  brought  in  ?”  asked 
Chillingworth. 

“ Why,  because  the  fellow  of  a landlord  here, 
says  he  has  no  room  to  put  him  in.” 

“ Bring  him  in,”  said  Chillingworth,  “ and  I will 
see  that  he  has  a room;”  and  he  immediately  flew  up 
stairs  to  the  landlord,  whom  he  ordered  to  have  the 
room  which  had  been  engaged  by  him  and  Charles 
instantly  prepared  for  the  sick  man.  This  was  done 
in  a few  minutes,  for  the  room  being  kept  in  the  best 
possible  order,  needed  only  to  have  a fire  lighted  in 
it — the  evening  being  rather  chilly — to  make  it  all 
that  could  be  required  for  the  comfort  of  the  new 
guest.  When  he  returned  to  the  bar-room,  he  found 
Olmsted  there,  supported  by  Charles  and  Harman, 
and  looking,  to  use  a common  expression,  “ the  very 
picture  of  death ;”  and  while  Charles  seemed  dread- 
fully agitated,  he  appeared  as  calm  and  collected  as 
he  ever  had  in  his  life. 

He  was  immediately  taken  up  stairs ; a doctor 
was  summoned,  who  bled  him,  and  he  was  then  put 
into  bed.  Then  dismissing  the  servants,  Harman 
and  Will  Jones,  the  brothers  seated  themselves  at 
the  bed  side,  with  the  intention  of  watching  by  him 
until  morning.  This  mark  of  attention  seemed  to 
awaken  a spark  of  feeling  in  the  indurated  heart  of 
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the  Roue.  He  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and 
turning  his  face  from  them,  said  in  a low  tone,  yet 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  “ This  is  more  than  I 
could  have  expected — or  indeed  wished ! The  son 
of  the  high-souled  Catherine  Percy, — of  the  gentle, 
gazelle-eyed  Ellen  Hildreth, — to  watch  by  me ! O 
God  1 — this  kindness  is  torturing  ! Y ou  know  me 
not,”  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  young  men.  “ You 
cannot  know  that  you  now  see  before  you  the  be- 
trayer, the  abandoner,  the  destroyer  of  those  that 
gave  you  birth  ! Look  upon  me  well,  for  I am  he 
you  have  most  reason  to  hate : — Yes,  I am  Haselrig 
Vane  /” 

“ Gracious  Heaven !”  exclaimed  they,  starting  up 
with  a look  of  consternation,  “ our  father  !” 

“ Yes,  your  father  ! But  what  a father  ! Tell 
me.  now  that  you  know  me,  can  your  hearts  harbour 
one  feeling  for  me  but  that  of  the  purest  detestation  ? 
But  do  not  answer — I know  they  cannot.” 

“ God  forbid,  sir,”  said  Chilling^vorth,  “ that  such 
a feeling  as  detestation  for  any  of  our  fellow  mortals 
should  ever  tind  a place  in  our  hearts — but  least  of 
all  for — for  our  father.” 

“ But  though  you  may  not  exactly  hate^  you  sure- 
ly cannot  forgive  me?.” 

“ Though  it  is  but  natural,”  said  Charles,  “ that 
we  should  feel  the  wrongs  of  our  mothers — ” 

“ It  is  but  natural  that  you  should  refuse  to  forgive 
him  by  whom  those  wrongs  were  inflicted,”  said 
Olmsted,  quickly. 

“ That  is  not  what  I was  going  to  say,  sir,  for  as  I 
hope  for  forgiveness,  so  do  I forgive  you  all  the  in- 
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justice  towards  me,  of  which  your  conscience  may 
accuse  you.” 

“ But  do  you  know  how  I strove  to  brand  your 
name  with  infamy,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  you 
of  the  affections  of  your  betrothed  ?” 

“ I know  it  all,”  answered  Charles,  in  a husky 
voice. 

“ Well,  you  are  a noble  fellow,”  said  Olmsted, 
extending  his  hand,  “ and,  on  my  soul ! I am  sorry 
our  relationship  was  not  sooner  known  ; — it  might 
have  saved  you  much  misery  and  me  some  crime. 
Now,  Chillingworth,  since  I have  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  Warner,  I know  I may  hope  for  yours.” 

“ And,  sir,  if  I have  aught  to  forgive,  I must  sin- 
cerely do  it.” 

“ Thanks,  thanks  ! I wish  I could  as  easily  for- 
give myself !”  said  he,  who  then  lay  still  for  a few 
minutes,  and  seemed  to  be  falling  asleep,  when  rous- 
ing himself,  he  added  in  a tone  of  forced  gaiety,  “ I 
am  a pretty  father  not  to  know  the  names  of  my 
children,  but,  though  I believe  yours,  Warner,  to 
be  Charles,  yours,  Chillingworth,  I have  yet  to 
learn.” 

“ It  is  Percy,  sir.” 

“ Percy  ? The  name  of  your  poor,  abused  grand- 
father ! whose  venerable  form  now  rises  to  upbraid 
me  for  the  sorrow  and  shame  I brought  upon  his  old 
age  ! O that  I could  forget !”  This  was  followed 
by  a long,  deep  sigh,  and  then  turning  his  face  to- 
wards the  wall,  he  fell  into  a kind  of  a broken  slum- 
ber. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


WHch  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  two 

COWPBR. 

Haselrig  Vane  Olmsted  was  the  son  of  Gene- 
ral Olmsted,  and  his  wife  Eunice.  The  former,  a 
cold,  Stern,  unsocial  being,  the  latter,  a creature  of 
more  beauty  than  sense.  From  his  very  infancy,  it 
seemed  the  sole  object  of  his  parents  to  effect  the  ruin 
of  a disposition  naturally  good.  His  father  by  un- 
due severity,  his  mother  by  unlimited  indulgence. 
And  ere  he  could  number  three  lustres,  their  work 
WEIS  completed. 

When  about  seventeen,  for  some  youthful  indis- 
cretion, which  some  would  hardly  hav^e  thought 
deserving  of  a reprimand,  he  was  driven  from  the 
paternal  roof  But  at  his  departure,  he  received  the 
assurance  of  his  mother,  that  he  should  never  want 
the  means  of  supporting  the  character  of  a gentle- 
man. This  promise  she  found  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing, as  her  fortune,  which  was  ample,  was  entirely 
at  her  own'  disposal.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
with  a full  purse,  and 

“ Lord  of  himself— that  heritage  of  wo,” 

he  run,  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  into  every 
excess  to  which  he  could  be  prompted  by  the  power- 
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ful  pleadings  of  his  unbridled  passions ; and  soon, 
alas  ! did  every  honourable  principle — every  moral 
feeling,  become  a sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  sensu- 
ality. 

On  leaving  home,  he  had  dropped  the  name  of 
Olmsted,  and  consequently,  to  the  companions  of 
his  profiigacy,  and  the  victims  of  his  arts,  he  was 
only  known  by  his  Christian — or  rather,  to  use  a 
Yankee  phrase,  by  Yiis given  name  oiHaselrig  Vane— 
a name  but  too  well  remembered  in  many  of  the  cities 
both  of  the  new  world  and  the  old,  through  which  he 
had  pursued  his  course  of  licentiousness ; — and 
when,  on  his  return  to  America,  after  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  father,  he  re-entered  the  gay  world,  no 
one  was  able  to  recognise  in  the  polished  Olmsted— 
whose  friends  were  known  to  be  the  most  respecta- 
ble, and  whose  fortune  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  his  native  state, — that  Haselrig  Yane,  who 
had  become  so  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  infamy. 

His  first,  and  most  intimate  associate  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  was  a young  man  about  his  own'  age,  of 
the  name  of  Smith,  who  even  then  had  run  through 
a course  of  villany  with  distinguished  success.  He 
was  the  son  of  a respectable  clergyman  in  a neigh- 
bouring state,  and  while  at  school,  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  notes  of  excuse,  whenever  he  had  a 
fancy  to  play  truant,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  whose 
hand  he  imitated  to  perfection.  Having  succeeded 
so  well  in  his  first  attempts,  he  tried  a second  upon 
his  uncle,  a wealthy  farmer,  whose  name  he  forged 
to  an  order  for  a considerable  sum  upon  a merchant 
in  the  village.  AYith  this  sum  he  made  his  way  to 
VOL.  II — 10 
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Montreal,  where  he  obtained  employment  in  the  store 
of  a wholesale  dealer,  on  whom  he  very  soon  began  to 
exercise  his  talent,  which  he  did  to  so  good  a purpose, 
that  he  left  his  employer  some  thousands  the  poorer 
for  his  acquaintance  with  him.  In  Boston,  the  respec- 
tability of  his  appearance,  together  with  the  forged 
letters  of  recommendation  from  some  well-known 
persons  in  the  city  he  had  just  left,  procured  him  a 
situation  in  the  counting  room  of  one  of  the  first 
merchants  in  the  place. 

While  in  this  situation,  his  acquaintance  with 
Olmsted  was  formed,  and  in  a little  while  they 
became  inseparable.  No  scene  of  riot,  no  scheme  of 
villany,  no  act  of  profligacy,  was  entered  into  by  one 
without  the  participation  of  the  other ; and  the  names 
of  Jack  Smith  and  Haselrig  Vane  soon  came  to  be 
as  often  associated  in  crime,  as  those  of  Orestes  and 
Pylades  in  friendship.  But  at  length  their  union 
met  with  a violent  interruption.  While  Smith  was 
making  preparations  for  accompanying  Vane  to 
Europe,  he  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  having  pro- 
cured considerable  sums  of  money  by  forging  checks 
in  the  name  of  his  employer.  This  charge  being 
made  good,  and  strengthened  by  other  charges  of 
similar  practices  in and  Montreal,  he  was  sen- 

tenced to  imprisonment  for  life,  a term  that  he 
endeavoured  to  abridge  by  escaping  from  prison. 
He  arrived  in  New- York  a short  time  before  the 
occurrence  of  that  affair  between  Olmsted  and 
Charles,  and  chance  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  his 
ci-devant  friend.  Vane,  in  the  rou€  Olmsted. 

After  many  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
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a meeting  with  Olmsted,  by  whose  advice  he  adopted 
a ditFerent  disguise  from  that  he  had  first  worn  in 
the  city,  and  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  an 
English  traveller,  with  the  title  of  Sir  Jeremy  Pasco. 
In  support  of  the  latter  assumption,  he  manufactured 
a few  letters  of  introduction  from  some  sporting 
noblemen,  and  well-known  persons  in  business — 
with  whose  autographs,  as  well  as  characters  and 
histories,  he  had  been  furnished  by  Olmsted, — to 
gentlemen  of  their  own  stamp,  by  which  means  his 
entree  into  fashionable  society  was  secured,  for  every 
one  knows  what  ready  admittance  is  given  to  titled 
foreigners  by  the  most  exclusive  circles  in  America. 

The  part  of  Olmsted  in  this  transaction  may,  at 
first,  excite  the  wonder  of  those  who  look  no  farther 
than  the  surface ; but  when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
was  actuated  more  by  fear  for  himself  than  by  love 
for  his  old  associate,  who,  he  well  knew,  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  disclosures  of  Haselrig  Vane,  that 
would  not  tell  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Olmsted, 
all  wonder  will  cease. 

On  becoming  acquainted  with  Margaret  Hosmer, 
Olmsted,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  commit  matrimony,  and 
as  the  law  suit  which  had  been  so  long  pending, 
gave  him  a good  excuse  to  be  much  with  her  father, 
he  found  very  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon 
that  gentleman  to  become  his  friend  with  his  daughter. 
Having  made  an  early  discovery  of  her  attachment 
to  Charles,  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  it  an  obstacle 
to  his  views,  that  he  determined  it  should  be  made 
to  favour  them,  for  which  purpose  he  exerted  him- 
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self  to  the  utmost  to  work  the  ruin  of  that  young 
man ; — ^with  what  success  we  have  already  seen. 

On  the  morning  of  Charles’  trial,  George  Harman 
had  followed  Olmsted  from  the  court  room  to  the 
hotel,  but  without  being  able  to  speak  to  him. 
After  vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  admittance  to 
him,  he  determined  to  wait  until  he  should  see  him 
come  out,  for  which  purpose  he  kept  walking  in  front 
of  the  hotel  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  he  saw  Will  Jones,  whom  he 
prevailed  upon  to  take  this  message  to  Mr.  Olmsted, 
“George  Harman,  for  many  years  the  servant  of 
Haselrig  Fane,  has  something  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  communicate  to  Mr.  Olmsted.”  To  which 
he  received  for  answer,  that  Mr.  Olmsted  could  not 
at  present  see  George  Harman,  as  he  was  engaged 
in  making  preparations  for  immediately  leaving  the 
city ; but  for  the  sake  of  Haselrig  Vaney  he  begged 
George  Harman’s  acceptance  of  the  trifle  of  which 
his  servant  was  the  bearer.  This  trifle  was  a sum 
of  money  which  the  appearance  of  Harman  argued 
the  necessity  of,  and  which  was  most  thankfully 
accepted. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  appear  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  he  merely  asked  whither  Mr.  Olmsted  was 

going,  and  having  learnt  it  was  to took  leave 

of  Will  Jones.  He  then  proceeded  to  a second-hand 
clothes  store  in  Chatham-street,  where,  for  a mere 
trifle,  he  purchased  a tolerably  decent  suit  of  clothes ; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  was  on  the 
New-Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson.  “ A foot  and  alone” 
he  made  the  journey  to , where  he  was  greatly 
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disappointed  to  learn  that  Olmsted  had  not  arrived, 
nor  was  he  very  soon  expected.  But  George  Har- 
man was- riot  one  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by 

a mere  disappointment,  so  he  settled  himself  in , 

to  wait  the  arrival  of  its  master,  which  took  place 
about  six  weeks  after. 

The  information  he  had  to  impart,  was  much  more 
graciously  received  by  Olmsted  than  he  had  dared 
to  hope,  and,  as  he  had  expected,  he  was  amply 
compensated  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  to  put  the 
father  in  possession  of  his  secret  before  the  sons. 
The  worthy  George  was  then  prevailed  upon  to  take 
service  again  with  Olmsted,  who  determined  on  pro- 
ceeding to  Bloomsbury,  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
arranged  some  affairs  that  required  his  attention, 
which  detained  him  about  a month. 

Though  for  some  days  before  he  left , Qlm- 

sted  had  complained  of  being  unwell,  yet  when  he 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  depart  for  Bloomsbury,  he 
persisted  in  his  intention  of  doing  so,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends  and  the  physician  to 
whom  he  had  made  his  case  known.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  his  illness  increased  with  every 
mile  he  travelled,  until  the  evening  he  arrived  at  the 
tavern  in  which  his  sons  were,  when  it  had  attained 
a most  alarming  height,  and  was  brought  to  a crisis 
by  the  eclair cissement  that  followed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


He  dies  and  makes  no  sign : — O God  forgive  him  ! 

Shakspeare. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  Olmsted  awoke  from  his 
unquiet  sleep  with  a kind  of  convulsive  tremor,  and 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  faces  of  his  sons,  he 
ejaculated,  “ Thank  God  ! it  was  but  a dream ! — 
But  what  a dream !”  After  a short  silence,  he  added, 
“ I thought  I was  drowning  ; and  though  I strug- 
gled manfully  with  the  waves,  they  soon  closed 
over  me  with  a roar  like  that  of  many  thunders. 
Then  I felt  myself  dragged  down,  down,  down  into 
the  cold  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  unsightly  mon- 
sters, with  human  faces,  and  whose  touch  was 
like  that  of  the  torpedo,  came  thronging  around 
me,  rubbing  themselves  against  me,  and  gazing  with 
their  terrible,  unearthly  eyes,  as  it  were,  into  my 
very  soul.  Many  of  those  faces  were  but  too  well 
known  to  me,  and  O Heavens  ! with  what  feel- 
ings did  their  gaze  inspire  me — feelings  of  horror 
— madness — despair  !”  He  ceased  with  a shudder, 
and  drawing  the  bed-clothes  upon  his  face,  appeared 
to  be  again  falling  asleep,  but  immediately  throwing 
them  from  him,  he  started  up,  exclaiming,  “ I can- 
not— I will  not  sleep  ! The  weight  of  a mountain 
presses  upon  my  breast.  Do  put  out  that  fire  ; — it 
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scorches  my  very  brain  ! My  eyes  are  like  balls  of 
burning  lead.  My  joints  are  tearing  asunder  ! — and 
every  nerve  is  stretched  to  its  utmost  power  of  ex- 
tension ! O God  ! O God  ! I did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  man  to  suffer  what  I do,  and  live.” 

“ What  can  we  do  for  you,  sir  !”  asked  Charles. 

“ Nothing,  nothing.  Man  can  do  nothing  for  me.” 

“ Then,  sir,”  said  Chillingworth,  “ look  for  relief 
to  Him—” 

“ Can’t ! can’t !”  exclaimed  Olmsted,  with  a con- 
temptuous curl  of  the  lip,  and  throwing  himself  back 
in  the  bed,  turned  away  his  face  with  the  air  of  a 
petted  child,  and  his  breathing  soon  gave  audible 
intimation  of  his  having  fallen  to  sleep  again. 

In  a short  time  he  awoke  in  greater  agony  than 
before,  “ Now,”  said  he,  “ you  shall  see,  not  as  Ad- 
dison foolishly  boasted,  how  a Christian  can  die,  but 
how  one,  who  has  had  no  God  but  his  pleasures,  can 
quit  the  stage  on  which  he  has  played  no  inconsi- 
derable part.  I am  now,  my  sons— 50^5,  forsooth  ! 
— Well,  well,  sons  it  must  be.  I am  now  about  to 
take  leave  of  a world  which  can  promise  me  nothing 
for  the  future,  but  remorse  and  humiliation.  The 
former  I might  bear,  but  the  latter  never.  You  see 
my  present  sufferings.  Almost  too  much  for  man  to 
bear.  Yet  they  are  light  to  the  inflictions  of  wound- 
ed pride,  and  mine  has  suffered  severely  by  the 
exposure  that  has  been  made  to  you  of  the  follies — 
the  crimes,  if  you  will — of  my  past  life.  As  for  the 
fiiture,of  which  enthusiasts  dream,  and  parsons  prate, 
’tis  a mere  bugbear,  got  up  to  frighten  children  and 
fools,  but  not  me.  Do  not  interrupt  me, — I know  all 
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you  would  say.  Yet,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what 
religionists  say,  if  that  indefinable  something,  the 
soul,  really  does  live  after  the  death  of  the  body, 
then  shall  I enjoy  a pre-eminence  in  suffering.  But 
’tis  all  mere  speculation.  At  any  rate,  I shall  soon 
know  more,  or  nothing.  That  it  may  be  the  latter, 
is  my  most  earnest  prayer.  But  I have  dared — I 
will  endure  the  worst !”  Here  he  remained  silent  for 
a short  time,  while  the  violence  of  his  contortions 
proved  that  he  felt  no  diminution  of  his  pains,  which 
were  looked  upon  by  his  sons  with  feelings  of  com- 
miseration and  horror.  O !”  he  then  exclaimed, 
“ Death,  Death  is  busy  at  my  heart ! He  grasps  it 
with  a hand  of  burning  iron ! Now,  now,  throw 
yo^.«rselves  upon  me  ! Can  you  suffer  me  to  be  drag- 
ged from  your  very  presence  ? Do  you — ^who  are  of 
my  own  blood — do  you  deride  my  sufferings  ? Then 
well  may  they ! But  keep  them  off ! — O for  the  love 
of  Heaven  ! keep  them  off !”  This  was  followed  by 
a shriek  of  the  wildest  terror ; — and  the  soul  of  the 
wretched  sufferer  passed  into  eternity  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


They  laid  him  in  the  earth. 

Byron. 

Instead  of  proceeding  to , the  brothers  felt 

themselves  obliged  to  accompany  the  remains  of 
their  father  to  his  native  place  for  interment ; and  the 
morning  after  his  death,  preceded  by  a covered 
wagon  bearing  the  body,  and  followed  by  Olmsttid’s 
carriage,  with  George  Harman  and  William  Jones, 
they  sat  out  for -.  The  journey  was  a melan- 

choly one.  How  could  a journey  made  in  compa- 
ny with  the  dead  be  otherwise  ? But,  though  the 
death  of  Olmsted,  as  their  father^  could  not  have 
caused  much  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  the  young 
men,  yet  as  the  passing  of  an  immortal  being,  laden 
with  the  imperfections,  the  follies,  or  the  crimes  of 
mortality,  into  the  presence  of  Him,  before  whom 
the  very  angels  are  unclean,  it  gave  rise  to  feelings 
of  unmingled  bitterness,  and  a gloom,  that  seemed 
impervious  to  every  ray  of  comfort,  settled  upon 
their  minds,  for  truly  they  “ sorrowed  without  hope.” 

As  they  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  they  did 
not  reach  — — , until  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day 

after  leaving  M , and  the  funeral  took  place  at 

an  early  hour  the  next  afternoon.  But  sadly  as 
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the  mind  of  Charles  was  occupied,  he  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  funeral  of  his  father  with  that 
of  his  uncle.  The  former,  it  is  true,  was  nume- 
rously attended,  but  all  demonstration  of  respect  for 
the  departed,  beyond  mere  attendance,  was  wanting ; 
while  the  latter  was  much  more  numerously  at- 
tended, and  by  those  that  seemed  to  mourn  as  for 
the  death  of  a brother.  But  the  vicious,  however 
courted,  are  never  loved,  while  the  virtuous  are 
honoured,  even  by  those  that  love  not  virtue. 

The  remains  of  Olmsted  were  laid  by  those  of 
his  parents,  in  the  burying  place  of  his  family,  in  a 
spot  now  marked  by  a plain  marble  slab,  bearing 
merely  the  following  inscription : 

^nstlxlQ  &mt 

And  may  the  memory  of  his  faults  sleep  with  him ! 

After  the  funeral,  Mr.  Scrivener,  the  village  law- 
yer, produced  a will  of  Olmsted’s  that  had  been  exe- 
cuted within  the  last  month,  by  which  the  children 
of  Catharine  Percy  and  Ellen  Hildreth  were  de- 
clared co-heirs  of  all  the  lands,  houses,  monies,  <fcc., 
of  which  the  testator  might  die  possessed,  except  a 
few  small  legacies,  among  which  were  two  small 
farms,  one  to  George  Harman,  and  the  other  to 
William  Jones,  which  they  were  to  possess  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives,  with  tne  right  of  bequeath- 
ing them  to  any  one  they  pleased  at  their  demise, 
but  only  on  one  condition,  that  they  should  never 
be  a fortnight  from  them.  By  immediately  settling 
upon  his  farm,  and  taking  unto  himself  a wife  of 
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the  daughters  of  the  land,  WilUam  Jones  promises 
fair  to  regard  the  conditions  upon  which  his  pro- 
perty is  to  be  held ; and  George  Harman,  though 
he  has  occasionally  manifested  a desire  to  return  to 
New- York,  has  done  nothing  yet  whereby  he  could 
forfeit  his  right  to  the  bequest  of  Olmsted. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Uprose  St,  Pierre,  when  morning  shone, 

And  Jacqueline  his  child  was  gone. 

Rogers, 


The  means  hinted  at  by  Miss  Hosmer  in  her  letter 
to  Mary  Hunter,  as  that  by  which  she  could  alone 
avoid  the  fate  that  threatened  her,  was  to  leave 
her  father’s  house,  and  claim  the  protection  of  her 

mother’s  sister,  Mrs.  Goodwin,  of . As  soon  as 

this  idea  suggested  itself  to  her  mind,  she  determined 
to  act  upon  it,  and  accordingly  began  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations.  But,  as  this  night  was  so  far 
spent,  she  was  obliged  to  defer  her  departure  until 
the  next,  being  the  night  preceding  the  day  in  which 
she  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Olmsted. 

Having  made  her  preparations,  she  lay  down,  and 
slept  until  awakened  to  breakfast,  a meal  that  she  had 
latterly  taken  in  her  own  room;  and,  that  she  might 
not  be  much  in  the  way  of  her  father,  she  did  not  go 
down  stairs  until  summoned  to  dinner.  Though 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  act  towards  Olmsted 
as  she  had  done,  yet  the  consciousness  of  the  disin- 
genuous part  she  was  playing  towards  her  father, 
gave  her  such  an  appearance  of  constraint,  that 
nothing  but  the  pre-occupation  of  their  own  minds 
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could  have  prevented  Olmsted  and  her  father  from 
suspecting  that  all  was  not  right. 

In  the  evening,  Olmsted,  whose  powers  of  pleasing 
were  acknowledged  by  all  that  knew  him,  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  become  agreeable  to  Miss 
Hosmer,  and  she  suffered  him  to  think  he  had  not 
exerted  himself  in  vain.  She  listened  with  compla- 
cency to  his  conversation,  smiled  at  the  sallies  of  his 
wit,  and  even  requested  him  to  sing  Moore’s  beauti- 
ful song,  beginning,  “ Believe  me,  if  all  these  endear- 
ing young  charms  and  when,  at  a comparatively 
late  hour  she  rose  to  retire  to  her  own  room,  her 
manner  in  bidding  him  good  night  was  so  kind,  as 
to  raise  a hope  in  the  heart  of  her  father,  that  her 
reluctance  to  a union  with  him  was  at  length  over- 
come. 

When  she  reached  her  room,  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose that  had  supported  her  while  in  the  presence 
of  her  father  nearly  forsook  her,  and  giving  way  to 
the  weakness  of  the  moment,  she  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  But  after  a 
few  minutes  indulgence  of  her  feelings,  she  rose 
with  renovated  strength  of  mind,  and  began  to  equip 
herself  for  her  journey.  By  this  time  the  family  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  laying  a note  for  her  father  on 
her  table,  she  took  up  a small  bundle  she  had  pre- 
pared, and  stole  down  the  old  creaking  stairs  with  a 
step  not  heavier  than  a cat’s,  and  through  the  kitchen, 
into  the  road. 

It  was  just  such  a night  as  a heroine  of  romance 
would  choose  for  the  indulgence  of  her  propensity 
for  solitary  rambling,  the  sky  was  so  “ darkly, 
VOL.  II. 11 
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deeply,  beautifully  blue,”  the  stars  shone  with  such 
brilliancy,  and  the  wind  sighed  so  sentimentally 
among  the  dark  trees  that  skirted  one  side  of  the 
road.  But  Miss  Hosmer  thought  too  much  of  reach- 
ing the  nearest  village  ere  its  inhabitants  should 
betake  themselves  to  rest,  to  stop  to  apostrophize  the 
sky,  or  the  glory  shining  through  it,”  the  whisper- 
ing breeze,  or  the  “ giant  oak,  the  monarch  of  the 
hills,”  and  thereby  forfeited  her  right  to  the  title  we 
have  endeavoured  to  procure  for  her,  videlicet,  our 
Herome. 

The  nearest  village  was  scarce  a mile  and  a half 
from  Major  Hosmer’s,  but  to  Margaret  it  seemed 
almost  as  many  miles  as  furlongs,  for,  besides  being 
unused  to  walking,  she  had  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  one  of  the  worst  roads  in  the  state,  which, 
from  its  numerous  stones,  roots,  and  ruts,  was  almost 
impassible  by  day.  When  arrived  in  the  village, 
she  felt  considerable  alarm  at  finding  every  light 
extinguished,  but,  directed  by  the  sign  that  was 
swinging  and  creaking  between  two  posts,  considera- 
bly higher  than  the  house,  she  made  her  way  up  to 
the  front  door  of  the  tavern,  at  which  she  knocked 
with  the  boldness  of  fear,  and  was  answered  by  the 
barkings  and  yelpings  of  half  a dozen  dogs  from 
within.  After  knocking  two  or  three  times,  the 
upper  part  of  the  door,  was  opened  by  a man  in 
shirt  and  trowsers,  with  a red  flannel  night-cap  on 
his  head,  bearing  a lantern,  which  he  almost  thrust 
into  her  face,  in  his  eagerness  to  ascertain  what  his 
untimely  visiter  was  like.  Then  the  under  part  of 
the  door  was  opened,  and  she  was  asked  to  walk  in. 
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while  the  most  lively  curiosity  was  depicted  in  the 
countenance  of  mine  host. 

In  a few  words  Miss  Hosmer  explained  to  the  little 
landlord  of  the  Golden  Sheaf,”  what  her  business 
was  with  him,  which  was  to  engage  him  to  convey 

her  immediately  to , through  which  the  northern 

stage,  she  had  understood,  was  to  pass  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

“ Wat ! to at  dis  time  a night  ?”  exclaimed  he, 

“ Mein  Cot ! I wouldn’t  go  dere  now  for  noting  at 
all.” 

“But  it  is  absolutely  necessary,”  resumed  Miss 
Hosmer,  “ that  I should  get  there  in  time  for  the  stage? 
and  if  you  will  but  take  me,  you  shall  make  what 
charge  you  plesise.” 

“ But  didn’t  I say  1 wouldn’t  go  for  noting?  No, 

I wouldn’t  go  for  tree  dollar!  Wat! — go  to , 

dis  time  a night,  and  de  road  all  cut  up,  and  kill 
mein  horses  ? No,  no.  I wouldn’t  go  for  I don’t 
know  wat.” 

“ Not  for  Jive  dollars,  sir  ? Would  you  not  take  me 
there  for  Jive  dollars  ?” 

“ Five  dollar?  Mein  Cot ! Five  dollar  for  to  go 

to ? Dat  is  one  half  dollar  for  one  mile.  Take 

a chear,  Miss,  an’  I will  go  speak  to  mein  wife.” 

In  a few  minutes  he  returned,  and  informed  Miss 

Hosmer  that  he  would  take  her  to , for  the  sum 

she  had  offered,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his 
clothes  on,  his  one-horse  wagon  out  of  the  barn,  and 
his  horse  before  it,  he  would  be  ready  to  start ; and 
as  soon  as  all  these  things  could  be  done,  ready  he 
was. 
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‘ With  the  characteristic  carefulness  of  a Dutch- 
hian,  the  host  of  the  “ Golden  Sheaf’  drove  at  so 
slow  a pace,  that  the  day  dawned  upon  them  ere 
they  entered , though  it  was  very  little  after  mid- 

night when  they  set  out,  and  the  distance  was  barely 
ten  miles.  About  eight  o’clock  the  stage  came  into 
the  village,  and  without  further  difficulty,  Miss  Hos- 
mer  took  a seat  in  it,  and  early  the  next  day  she 
found  herself  in  Albany.  As  she  arrived,  a stage 
was  just  going  out,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  transfer  herself  from  one  to  the  other. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  stage,  was  a rather 
handsome  young  man,  of  a fashionable  exterior,  that 
seemed  to  consider  Miss  Hosmer  the  only  person 
present  in  the  least  worthy  of  his  notice.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  which  he  most  admired,  that 
young  lady  or  himself,  or  rather  the  appurtenances 
of  himself  After  gazing  upon  her  until  his  gaze 
had  become  almost  intolerable,  he  adjusted  his  stock, 
drew  up  the  points  of  his  collar,  took  off  his  blue 
cloth  cap,  and  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair? 
rather  yawned  than  said,  “ A che-arming  day, 
ma’am.”  This  truth  was  so  obvious,  that  she  had 
no  thought  of  controverting  it,  and  a considerable 
silence  ensued.  Then  the  young  gentleman,  raising 
to  his  eyes  a handsome  quizzing-glass,  that  hung 
suspended  from  his  neck  by  a bead  guard  of  black 
and  gold,  observed  with  a drawl,  “ What  a che-arm- 
ing prospect,  ma’am  1” 

“Delightful!”  said  a plain,  farmer-looking  man, 
who  sat  by  the  side  of  Miss  Hosmer.  “ Y onder  rocks, 
skirted  with  stunted  junipers,  and  that  piece  of  stag- 
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nant  water,  so  beautifully  green,  on  which  those 
ducks  are  enjoying  themselves,  form  a truly  delight- 
ful prospect.” 

Without  appearing  to  notice  the  sneer  of  his  fel- 
low-traveller, the  young  man  went  on  to  say,  still 
looking  at  Miss  Hosmer,  “ I dare  say,  ma’am,  you 
are  an  admirer  of  nature.  Every  body  admires 
nature  now-a-days.  ’Tis  quite  the  rage  in  town,  I 
assure  you.  But,  as  I often  tell  my  friend  Colonel 
Tenniswood,  as  long  as  I am  allowed  a well  paved 
street  for  my  promenade,  with  a clear  ske-yi  above 
me,  I will  leave  to  others  the  enjoyment  of  tiring 
themselves  to  death  in  hunting  after  fine  prospects, 
and  exposing  themselves  to  colds,  in  gazing  upon 
waterfalls.” 

“ Is  Colonel  Tenniswood  a friend  of  yours,  sir  ?” 
asked  Miss  Hosmer. 

“My  partic-u-lar — indeed  I may  say,  my  most 
partic-u-lar  friend.” 

“ Some  folks  have  their  doubts  of  that,”  observed 
the  farmer-looking  man. 

“ Have  you  seen  the  Colonel  lately?”  she  again 
asked. 

“ About  two  days  ago.” 

“ Then  you  can  probably  tell  me  how  liis  brother’s 
family  are.” 

“ I am  happy  to  assure  you,  ma’am,  that  they  are 
very  well.  So  well,  indeed,  that  we  may  soon  expect 
them  up  at  Mr.  Goodwin’s,  where  I am  now  going, 
though  it  is  monstrously  early  for  people  of  their 
fashion  to  leave  town.” 

“ Or  of  yours,”  said  the  farmer.  “ But  is  Mr.  Good- 
win also  a friend  of  yours  ?” 

ir 
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“ I am  proud  to  say,  sir,  that  he  is,”  returned  the 
young  man. 

“ ’Says  neighbour  Sly, 

Then  standing  by, 

Lord ! how  the  world  is  given  to  lying  !” 

hummed  the  farmer,  with  a slight  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. 

The  young  man  seemed  nettled  at  this,  but  as  he 
thought  it  derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  notice  the  inso- 
lence of  the  farmer,  he  pulled  otf  his  left  hand  glove, 
and  began  playing  with  a large,  valuable-looking 
ring,  that  he  wore  on  his  little  finger,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  way  observed  a dignified  silence. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  gate  in  front  of  Mr.  Good- 
win’s house,  the  young  man  alighted,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Hosmer  and  the  farmer.  With  a 
look  of  alarm,  he  turned  to  the  former,  and  said,  “ God 
bless  me,  ma’am  ! do  you  go  in  here  ?” 

“ Certainly,”  said  she. 

“ And  so  do  I,”  said  the  farmer,  “ and  we  may  as 
well  all  go  together.” 

The  self-satisfied  air  of  the  young  man  was  gone, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a look  of  the  most  rueful  con- 
sternation, as  he  forced  himself  to  say,  with  a kind  of 
laugh  that  might  as  well  have  been  a cry,  “ O cer- 
tainly,— we  will  all  go  together.”  And  accordingly 
together  they  went  up  to  the  front  door  of  the  house, 
at  which  the  farmer  gave  a thundering  knock  ; and 
when  it  was  opened  he  told  the  servant  to  inform  Mr. 
Goodwin  there  was  a young  gentleman  at  the  door 
that  wanted  to  see  him. 

“ Laud,  masser,”  said  the  grinning  black,  “ what 
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you  make  such  fun  for ! — a’n’t  you  Mr.  Goodwin 
heself?” 

“ My  God  !”  ejaculated  the  young  man,  and  jump- 
ing down  the  steps,  flew  out  of  the  gate,  and  was  out 
of  sight  in  a moment. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  indulged  in  a 
laugh  both  long  and  loud,  before  he  thought  of  pay- 
ing that  attention  to  the  young  lady  which  he  sel- 
dom neglected  to  one  of  her  sex ; but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  his  wife’s  niece  whom  he  had 
been  nearly  three  hours  in  company  with,  he  laughed 
almost  as  heartily  at  his  own  stupidity  in  not  know- 
ing her,  as  he  had  before  at  the  discomfiture  of  his 
soi-disant  friend. 

“ But,”  said  he,  “ it  was  all  the  fault  of  that  thing 
you  have  on  your  head,  for,  with  such  eyes  as  mine, 
I might  have  looked  for  a week  without  being  able 
to  tell  what  kind  of  face  was  within  it.  It  may  well 
be  called  a poke^  for  one’s  face  is  as  much  hidden  in 
it,  as  if  it  were  really  in  a bag.”  He  then  led  the 
way  to  the  parlour,  where  Mrs.  Goodwin  sat  with 
her  knitting,  and  a minute  after  was  Margaret  folded 
to  the  heart  of  her  venerated  relation,  who  listened 
with  tears  to  the  tale  of  the  persecution  that  had 
been  suffered  by  the  child  of  her  only  and  her  idoli- 
zed sister. 

In  telling  his  wife  the  story  of  the  young  man, 
Mr.  Goodwin  explained  whatever  might  have  ap- 
peared to  Miss  Hosmer  to  require  explanation  in  the 
affair.  As  he  expected  much  company  during  the 
summer,  he  had  written  to  Colonel  Tenniswood  to 
send  him  up  a smart  young  man,  to  supply  the  place 
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of  one  of  his  blacks,  who  had  preferred  cultivating 
some  of  his  land  upon  shares,  to  remaining  in  the 
more  easy^  but  probably  less  profitable,  business  of 
waiter  in  a family,  in  which,  for  two  thirds  of  the 
year,  there  was  very  little  to  do.  He  had  received  a 
letter  two  days  before,  by  which  he  learnt  that  the 
young  man  was  to  follow  immediately,  and  that  the 
gentleman  of  the  stage  was  that  young  man,  he  had 
not  a doubt. 

In  the  morning,  when  Mrs.  Goodwin  went  into  her 
niece’s  room  to  call  her  to  breakfast,  she  found  her 
in  a raging  fever.  A physician  was  immediately 
summoned,  and  every  thing  done  for  her,  that  the 
emergency  of  the  case  required.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  of  the  physician,  and  the  excellent 
nursing  of  her  aunt,  who  was  seldom  absent  from 
her  room,  for  several  days  the  contest  between  life 
and  death  was  so  evenly  kept  up,  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  to  which  of  them  the  victory  must  ultimately 
be  assigned.  At  length  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  after  the  disease  once  took  a turn  for  the 
better,  her  convalescence  was  so  rapid,  that  in  a short 
time  she  was  allowed  to  write  to  her  friend  Miss 
Hunter,^  and  after  giving  an  account  of  her  escape 
and  subsequent  illness,  she  added  in  a postscript, 
“ But  now,  my  dear  Mary,  I have  good  news  to  tell 
you.  The  Tenniswoods  are  here  ; and  Alice,  the 
dear  delightful  Alice,  is,  if  possible,  more  delightful 
than  ever.  I must  bring  you  acquainted  with  her, 
Mary.  I know  you  would  be  charmed  with  her,  she 
is  so  little  like  you,  except  in  goodness  of  heart.  She 
has  told  me  all  about  the  trial  of  Charles,  the  death 
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of  dear,  ^ood  Mr.  Warner,  and  the  thousand-and-one 
things  that  she  knew  I would  be  anxious  to  hear. 
How  she  has  gained  her  information  of  what  is 
passing  in  Bloomsbury,  she  will  not  tell  me,  but,  as 
she  chanced  to  let  drop  yesterday  that  Chillingworth 
is  now  staying  with  Charles,  I think  I can  pretty 
nearly  guess. 

“ I have  this  moment  received  a letter  from  my 
dear  father.  How  could  I ever  fancy  him  the  cold, 
unfeeling  being,  that  I have  lately  represented  him 
in  my  letters  to  you  ? He  has  readily  forgiven  me 
for  leaving  him  as  I did ; assures  me  I have  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  the  persecutions  of  Olmsted,  by 
whom  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  shame- 
fully practised  upon  ; and  promises  to  come  and 
take  me  home  to  Bloomsbury  in  the  course  of  a few 
days.  How  could  I ever  think  him  other  than  the 
kindest  of  men  ? I have  the  promise  of  the  Tennis- 
woods  to  accompany  me  home,  and  you  may  look 
out  for  us  about  the  first  of  the  week  after  next.^’ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Were  not  the  sinful  Mary’s  tears 
An  offering  worthy  Heaven, 

When  o’er  the  faults  of  former  years 
She  wept — and  was  forgiven  1 

Moore. 

From  — - — the  brothers  proceeded  to  New- York, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  fate 
of  the  Outcast^  for  whose  crime  Charles  had  suffered 
loss  of  liberty,  of  character,  and  nearly  of  life  ; but 
all  they  could  learn  of  him  was,  that  after  a short 
imprisonment,  he  had  been  liberated,  and  left  the 
city.  Finding  themselves  disappointed  in  their  ob- 
ject,. they  were  preparing  to  return  to  Bloomsbury, 
when  Charles  bethought  him  of  Jessy  Field,  for 
whom,  in  common  with  all  who  had  known  her  in 
her  days  of  innocence,  he  had  ever  felt  a lively  inte- 
rest, a feeling  now  heightened  by  the  gratitude 
he  conceived  her  due,  for  her  readiness  in  coming 
forward  in  his  favour  on  the  day  of  his  trial.  So 
leaving  Chillingworth  at  the  A Hotel,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Mrs.  B ’s — the  closing  scene  of  his 

New-Year’s  frolic — and,  on  inquiring  for  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  was  shown  into  an  elegantly  fur- 
nished parlour,  where  he  found  that  lady  engaged  in 
polishing  a piano  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship. 
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The  smile  with  which  Mrs.  B received 

him,  vanished  the  moment  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
Louise  Benoit,  and  with  a scowl,  that  suited  much 
better  her  forbidding  features,  she  answered,  that 
she  did  not  know,  nor  did  she  wish  to  know,  any 
thing  about  that  ungrateful  creature,  whom  she  had 
given  a home  to,  when,  but  for  her,  she  might  have 
lain  in  the  street,  and  who  afterwards  done  so  much 
to  ruin  the  character  of  her  house,  that  scarce  one  of 
all  her  old  friends  would  now  come  into  it. 

“ But,”  said  Charles,  “ cannot  you  tell  me  where  I 
should  be  able  to  find  her  ?” 

“ I ha’n’t  an  idea,  except,  perhaps,  in  Potter’s  Field, 
for  she  was  going  the  right  way  to  work  when  she 
left  here  to  starve  herself.” 

Finding  it ’useless  to  question  this  woman  far- 
ther, he  left  the  house,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  comer  below,  when  he  heard  some  one  behind 
him  say,  “ Sir  ! sir  !”  and  looking  round  he  saw  the 
coloured  girl  that  had  opened  the  door  for  him,  at 
Mrs.  B — ’s. 

“ Wasn’t  you  axing  for  Miss  Louise,  sir  ?”  asked 
the  girl,  almost  out  of  breath. 

“ I was.” 

“ I ’spose  Mrs.  B wouldn’t  tell  you  where  she 

is?” 

“ She  would  not.” 

“No,  she  don’t  like  Miss  Louise,  because  she 
would  not  stay  with  her  after  she  begun  to  think  it 
may-be  wa’n’t  right  to  live  as  she  had  done.  But 
Miss  Louise  was  always  wery  good  to  me,  and 
though  Mrs.  B don’t  like  to  have  me  for  to  go 
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to  see  her,  I do  go  for  all  that.  Well,  sir,  you  must 
go  down  this  street  to  the  next,  and  go  down  that 
towards  the  North  River,  till  you  cross  one  street, 
when  you’ll  come  to  a house  that  stands  a little  back. 
Then  go  to  the  back-door  of  that  house,  and  right 
up  stairs,  where  you’ll  find  Miss  Louise,  but  you 
mustn’t  call  her  Miss  Louise,  but  just  Jessy  Field, 
for  that  she  says  is  her  real  name,  and  the  people  in 
the  house  don’t  know  her  by  no  other  one.” 

Charles  followed  the  directions  of  the  girl,  and  in 
a few  minutes  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
in  the  house  she  had  mentioned.  He  knocked 
at  the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  probably  for  the  emis- 
sion of  the  smoke,  that  was  puffing  out  of  it,  and 
was  desired,  by  a shrill  female  voice,  to  Walk,^^ 
He  entered. 

At  a wash-tub  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  stood  a 
short,  stout  woman,  with  a kind  of  parboiled  face,  of 
whom  he  inquired  for  Miss  Jessy  Field,  and  was 
answered  that  she  was  too  sick  to  see  any  one. 

But  tell  her,”  said  he,  “ that  it  is  Charles  Warner 
who  wishes  to  see  her,  and  I am  sure  she  will  admit 
me.” 

“ And  if  she  does,”  said  the  woman,  “ you’ll  be 
the  first  man  what  she  has  seen  since  she  come  here, 
except  the  preacher  man.  Howsomever,  I can  tell 
her.”  Then  opening  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room, 
she  disappeared  for  a few  moments,  when  she  return- 
ed, and  told  him  he  might  walk  in. 

The  room  in  which  he  now  found  himself,  was  a 
very  small  one,  lighted  by  a window  that  opened 
into  the  yard,  and  which,  though  it  had  been  left 
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open,  seemed  not  to  admit  a breath  of  air.  A cot,  a 
backless  chair,  and  a paper-covered  trunk,  formed 
its  only  furniture.  And  on  the  cot,  with  a clean  brown 
muslin  sheet  thrown  ovrer  her,  lay  the  wasted  form 
of  the  once  beautiful  Jessy  Field,  evidently  in  the 
last  stage  of  what  has  been  appropriately  termed  a 
Galloping  Consumption.  But,  though  the  body 
was  a wreck,  the  mind  remained  unimpaired,  and  in 
beautiful  and  appropriate  language,  she  thanked 
Charles  for  the  kindness  that  had  prompted  him  to 
seek  for  one,  who,  to  the  gratification  of  an  unhal- 
lowed passion,  had  sacrificed  the  friendship  of  those 
whose  presence  would  render  less  bitter  the  ap- 
proaching moment  of  dissolution. 

“ But,”  she  continued,  pausing  at  almost  every 
word,  “ I did  not  appreciate  the  blessings  I w£is  in 
possession  of,  while  the  favourite  both  of  fortune  and 
of  friends ; and  my  present  sufferings  are  a fit  return 
for  the  recklessness  with  which  I cast  both  friends 
and  fortune  from  me.  Yet  why  should  I talk  of 
sufferings?  for  guilty  as  I am,  am  I not  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  of  this  world’s  comforts  than  thousand 
of  those  whose  feet  have  never  turned  aside  from  the 
path  of  virtue  ? My  fare,  though  coarse,  is  whole- 
some ; my  bed,  though  not  of  down,  is  clean  and 
comfortable,  and  I have  the  cheerful  attendance  of  a 
rough,  but  honest-hearted  creature,  who  thinks  she 
can  never  do  enough  for  me,  because  I chanced, 
at  a time  when  to  throw  away  money  was  a mere 
amusement  to  me,  to  relieve  her  distresses. 

« Soon  after  the  time  of  your  trial,  I began  to 
think  seriously  of  the  life  I was  leading,  and  reflec- 
VOL.  II — 12 
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tion  induced  a resolution  to  abandon  it.  With  me, 
to  will  was  to  do  ; and,  much  against  the  wish  of 

Mrs.  B , to  whose  house  I had  unfortunately 

drawn  many  visiters,  I immediately  proceeded  to 
put  my  purpose  into  execution,  and,  until  I could 
find  a more  suitable  place,  took  up  my  abode  here ; 
—and  here  I shall,  in  all  probability,  remain,  until 
removed  to  the  “ narrow  house”  appointed  for  all 
living.  But  here,  Charles,  in  poverty  and  in  sick- 
ness, but  not  without  many,  many  bitter  tears,  have 
I obtained  a happiness,  beyond  any  thing  that  either 
fi:iends  or  fortune  could  have  bestowed  upon  me — 
the  happiness  of  knowing  that,  though  my  sins  are 
as  scarlet^  yet  may  I become  whiter  than  snoio  ; 
and  O how  often  do  I fancy  I hear  these  words,  so 
precious  to  a wretch  like  me,  ‘ Her  sms,  which  are 
many,  are  forgiven  ; for  she  loved  much  ” Here 
her  voice  had  sunk  almost  to  a whisper,  and,  for 
some  minutes  after,  she  lay  quite  still.  Then  talfing 
a ring  from  her  finger,  she  articulated  the  name 
of  Margaret,  and  presently  handing  him  a small 
prayer-book,  she  intimated,  rather  by  signs  than 
words,  that  he  would  read  the  prayer  headed,  “ The 
recommendation  of  a soul  departing?  He  began, 
and  read,  until  his  attention  was  drawn  towards  the 
bed  by  a kind  of  convulsive  sob  that  broke  from  it. 
He  looked  upon  the  face  of  Jessy  : a fearful  change 
had  passed  over  it.  The  lips  were  drawn  apart,  the 
eyes  were  glazed  and  meaningless,  and  every  fea- 
ture was  fixed  in  the  rigidity  of  death. 

Charles,  after  amply  remunerating  the  poor 
woman  for  her  kindness  to  Jessy,  and  leaving 
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wherewithal  to  procure  decent  sepulture  for  that 
unfortunate,  returned  to  the  hotel.  Early  next  mor- 
ning, he  and  Chillingworth  set  out  on  their  return 
to  Bloomsbury,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  while  the  glittering  tin  spire  of  the  old  Meeting 
House  was  bright  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
they  descended  the  hill  leading  to  that  place, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Last  came  joy’s  ecstatic  trial. 

Collins. 


With  emotions  both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  Charles 
gazed  upon  the  venerable  home  of  his  infancy,  boy- 
hood, and  riper  years,  and  his  heart  swelled  almost 
to  bursting  as  he  entered  alone  the  old  wainscotted 
parlour,  which  he  had  had  restored  to  the  order  it 
was  in  before  the  illness  of  his  uncle.  Though  the 
sun  was  hardly  below  the  horizon,  the  duskiness  of 
evening  had  crept  into  the  room,  and  he  had  advanced 
some  steps  into  it,  ere  he  was  aware  that  some  one 
was  in  occupation  of  the  elbow-chair  by  the  fire-place. 
Charles  was  not  superstitious,  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  for  near  a minute  the  pulsation  of  his 
heart  was  accelerated  by  this  sight,  and  his  motory 
powers  were  suspended.  And  when  the  person  in 
the  chair  looked  up,  and  discovered  the  features  of 
Major  Hosmer,  the  surprise  of  the  young  man  was 
very  little  short  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  he 
really  encountered  those  of  the  dead.  The  Major 
instantly  rose,  and  came  towards  him. 

“ Charles  Warner,”  said  he,  “ I have  been  guilty 
of  the  grossest  injustice  towards  you,  and  of  the 
basest  ingratitude  towards  that  excellent  man,  your 
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uncle,  who  honoured  me  with  the  most  unlimited 
confidence,  which  I repaid  by  wounding  him  in  the 
most  vulnerable  part.  For  all  this,  I have  no  excuse 
to  offer;  for  the  disappointment  in  my  political  views, 
would  now  seem  too  weak  a one,  though  I,  unfortu- 
nately, once  thought  it  sufficiently  strong.  This 
miserable  political  pique  would  probably  have  been 
as  short-lived  as  it  was  unreasonable,  but  for  the 
machinations  of  Olmsted,  who — ” 

“ Major  Hosmer,”  said  Charles,  “ you  will  pardon 
me,  I hope,  for  interrupting  you,  but  I must  request 
you  never  to  advert  to  the  faults  of  Mr.  Olmsted  in 
my  presence.  Let  them  rest  in  the  grave  to  which 
he  has  been  consigned.  However  I may  have  suf- 
fered from  them,  it  is  my  wish  to  forget  them— They 
were  the  faults  of  my  father.” 

Your  father — and  dead  !”  exclaimed  the  Major. 

Charles  bowed  an  affirmative,  and  an  explanation 
and  reconciliation  immediately  took  place. 

“ Charles,”  said  the  Major,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
that  young  man  in  his,  “ when  I contrast  your  readi- 
ness to  forgive  the  man  who  so  wantonly  insulted 
you,  and  the  noble  behaviour  of  your  uncle,  who, 
on  his  death-bed,  wrote  a letter  of  kindness  to  me, 
which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister,  with  my 
pitiful  conduct,  I am  overwhelmed  with  confusion  !” 

“ My  dear  sir,”  said  Charles,  warmly  pressing  the 
hand  of  the  Major,  “ let  the  past  be  forgotten.” 

Charles  and  Chillingworth  accompanied  the  Major 
home,  where  they  were  delightedly  surprised  to  find 
Miss  Hosmer,  and  the  whole  Tenniswood  family, 
and  this  meeting,  evidently  so  pleasing  to  all,  seemed 
12* 
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to  be  enjoyed  by  no  one  present  more  than  by  Major 
Hosmer. 

When  he  returned,  Charles  found  a stranger — a 
farmer-looking  man — waiting  for  him,  who,  without 
saying  a word,  put  a heavy  packet  into  his  hands, 
and  departed.  It  was  addressed  to  himself,  and  on 
opening  it,  he  found  it  to  contain  the  history  of 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Son  of  a Slave  1 

Byron. 

The  manuscript  read  as  follows  7 
I. 

If  it  be  true,  as  some  assert,  that  our  interest  in  an 
individual  is  great  in  proportion  to  our  sufferings  for 
him,  yours  must  be  great  indeed  in  him  for  whom 
you  suffered  even  to  the  jeopardy  of  your  life.  But, 
no  ! Interest  for  the  Outcast  never  has  been  felt — 
how  then  can  he  hope  it  should  be  felt  for  him  now  ? 
He  does  not.  Though  selfish  enough  almost  to  re- 
joice in  what — Heaven  knows  how  innocently  ! — 
he  made  you  suffer,  should  that  be  the  means  of  in- 
spiring one  human  heart  with  a feeling  of  interest  for 
him — he  has  never  dared  to  entertain  so  wild  a 
hope.  Too  long  for  that  has  he  felt  the  desolating 
truth,  that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  his  fel- 
lows ; — and  though  condemned  to  be  “ among  men,” 
he  must  never  expect  to  be  “ of  them.” 

But,  though  you  can  feel  no  interest  in  the  Out- 
cast, it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  you  not  to  wish 
to  know  something  of  him  for  whom  you  have  suf- 
fered so  much — and  whose  name  has,  alas  ! become 
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but  too  well  known  ; and  therefore,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  your  curiosity,  have  the  following  pages 
been  written.  Read  them  ; and  may  they  teach  you 
to  think  of  the  writer  as  of  one 

“ More  sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

II. 

I have  been  an  Outcast  from  my  birth.  Coldly 
abandoned  by  him  that  should  have  been  the  guar- 
dian of  my  infancy — the  teacher  of  my  youth — the 
pattern  of  my  riper  years,  to  the  care — or  rather,  the 
neglect — of  the  mercenary  and  unfeeling,  I grew  up 
a stranger  to  the  many,  the  unnameable  little  kind- 
nesses which  bind  so  closely — so  indissolubly,  the 
hearts  of  the  young  to  those  with  whom  they  spend 
the  morning  of  their  days ; and  the  earliest  lesson 
I was  taught — and  the  one  I shall  the  longest  retain 
— was  the  great  difference  that  existed  between  me 
and  my  fellows.  And  this  bitter  lesson  I was  taught 
by  those  to  whom  I was  forced  to  give  the  names 
which  convey  to  the  mind  of  a child  its  first  ideas  of 
power,  of  wisdom,  and  of  goodness — the  names  of 
Father  and  of  Mother.  For  the  outpourings  of  the 
love  with  which  my  young  heart  was  tilled,  even  to 
overfiowing,— and  which  was  ever  manifesting  itself 
in  those  little  caresses,  so  peculiarly  delightful  from 
children,  were  rudely  checked,  and  driven  back  to 
their  source  ; the  griefs  which  rose  to  cloud  that  brief 
bright  period  of  my  life,  ere  I was  cursed  with  the 
knowledge  of  my  desolate  state,  were  the  subject  of 
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heartless  mockeries ; and  the  gaiety  of  my  nature, 
which  would  ever  and  anon  burst  forth,  like  the 
bird’s  wild  song  of  freedom  even  in  the  prison  of  its 
cage,  was  instantly  hushed  by  the  cold,  harsh  voice 
of  rebuke.  Do  you  wonder  then  that  I should  be- 
come a strange,  unsocial  being,  with  gloom  in  my 
countenance,  and  resentment  in  my  heart,  at  an  age 
when  the  countenances  of  others  are  bright  with  the 
sunshine  of  hope,  and  their  hearts  the  abodes  of 
peace  and  of  gladness  ? 

III. 

But  the  heart  must  cling  to  something.  And  mine, 
having  been  cast  oflf  by  my  species,  early  attached 
itself  to  the  unsinning  works  of  God,  and  from  the 
kingly  oak,  with  his  “ green  coronal,”  down  to  the 
humblest  flower  that  “ nestled  at  its  root,”  I found 
ready  recipients  of  that  affection  which  man  would 
have  sufiered  to  waste  itself  upon  sterility.  I then 
became  an  explorer  of  the  secret  walks  of  Nature — 
those  hallowed  spots  which  the  foot  of  the  worldling 
had  never  yet  profaned,  and  every  hour  that  could 
be  stolen  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  those 
to  whose  charge  I had  been  comniitted,  was  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  until,  what  was  at  first  merely  a 
resource  against  the  misanthropy  that  was  rapidly 
gaining  possession  of  my  heart,  had  become  a pas- 
sion, and  days  were  often  spent  in  solitudes  which 
had  never  been  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  a human 
habitation. 

Of  all  my  haunts,  however,  my  favourite  one  was 
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a small  glade  in  the  very  heart  of  a neighbouring 
forest — as  sweet  a spot  as  ever  poet  coveted  for  his 
place  of  rest.  It  was  there  I plucked  the  earliest 
flowers  of  spring ; — it  was  there  I enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  shade  in  the  burning  heats  of  summer  ; — it  was 
there  I dreamed  away  the  melancholy  days  of 
autumn  ; — and  there,  in  a hut  which  I had  erected, 
did  I pass  many  an  hour  in  the  gloom  of  vdnter,  less 
gloomily  than  I could  have  passed  them  in  the  busy 
haunts  of  men.  And,  though  I thought  myself — 
and  in  reality  was — one  of  the  most  unhappy  beings 
of  my  age,  that  period  of  my  life  is  now 

“ the  greenest  spot 
On  memory’s  waste !” 

for  then  it  was  that  my  heart  first  opened  itself  to 
the  holy  influence  of  love. 

IV. 

It  was  a delicious  summer  eve.  The  sun  was  still 
above  the  horizon,  but  his  beams  had  lost  their 
fervour;  and  the  breeze,  that  played  among  the 
branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  was  “ whispered 
balm”  to  the  spirit  of  him  that  lay  upon  a knoll,  in 
the  centre  of  his  favourite  glade, — a bed  of  living 
flowers, — indulging  in  all  the  extravagance  of  fancy, 
and  peopling  the  solitude  with  forms  of  uncreated 
loveliness. 

Just  then  a voice  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  made  its 
way  directly  to  his  heart.  It  was  not  like  that  of  the 
birds,  then  warbling  forth  their  evening  song  of 
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thanksgiving ; nor  of  the  bee.  whose  drowsy  hum 
gave  token  of  his  still  unwearied  search  for  sweets — 
but  one  more  sweet  than  the  song  of  birds,  and  far 
more  soothing  than  the  hum  of  the  bee.  He  raised 
his  head ; and  a form — such  as  had  sometimes 
haunted  him  in  his  dreams,  but  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  amid  the  dull  realities  of  life — now  met  his 
view.  It  was  that  of  a beautiful  creature — a female 
in  the  first  years  of  girlhood — who  was  gathering 
flowers,  and  murmuring  snatches  of  an  old  tune 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar,  from  the  dawn  of 
recollection,  but  never  until  that  moment  did  he  dis- 
cover that  in  its  well-known  strains  were  contained 
the  very  soul  of  music.  She  was  small — very  small, 
but  eveh  then  was  every  charm  as  fully  developed 
as  at  the  present  day,  when  she  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  her  native 
state. — She  was  in  miniature,  what  she  is  now  in  full, 
except  that  her  eye  had  less  of  the  sadness  of  thought, 
and  the  dark  locks  that  fell  in  graceful  carelessness 
adown  her  neck,  had  more  of  a sunny  tint.  But 
why  waste  time  in  describing  one  whom,  even  then, 
you  had  the  happiness  of  knowing?  for  it  was 
Margaret  Hosmer,  who,  having  escaped  from  the 
watchful  eye  of  an  aunt  with  whom  she  was  then 
staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  indulge  in  a solitary 
ramble  in  pursuit  of  flowers,  had  come  to  shed  the 
light  of  her  beauty  upon  the  darkened  soul  of  the 
Outcast.  But  though  Ae,  in  gazing  upon  her,  drank 
deep  of  the  delicious  poison  of  love,  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence,  but  passed,  within  a few 
yards  of  him,  with  as  much  heedless  gaiety  as  the 
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butterfly,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  she  at  that  moment 
engaged. 

I returned  home  an  altered  being  ; and  strong  as 
had  been  my  wish  to  shun  all  intercourse  with  my 
fellows,  my  desire  to  go  forth  into  the  world  was  now 
far  stronger  ; and  I panted  for  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing such  distinction  as  would  one  day  give  me  a 
claim  to  the  notice  of  the  Vision  of  the  Glade — I 
have  gained  that  distinction — But,  O Heavens  ! — 

V. 

I was  now  about  sixteen.  The  solitude  in 
which  I had  lived,  though  it  had  by  no  means  cor- 
rected the  acerbity  of  my  temper,  given  a polish  to 
my  manners,  or  softened  the  pride  of  my  heart,  had 
kept  me  guiltless  of  the  knowledge  of  vice  ; and  when 
I learnt,  what  I long  had  felt,  that  I was  not  the 
son  of  those  with  whom  I had  lived — though  this 
knowledge  was  happiness  to  me,  for  be  my  parents 
what  they  might,  they  could  hardly  be  as  cold  and 
unfeeling  as  the  beings  with  whom  so  much  of  my 
life  had  been  passed — it  gave  an  inexpressible  shock 
to  my  moral  feelings.  It  proved  to  me  that  man, 
for  the  attainment  of  some  object — ^which  that  cir- 
cumstance would  argue  an  unjustifiable  one — could 
practice  deceit  even  upon  his  own  child.  This  infofi* 
mation  was  imparted  to  me  by  a conversation,  which 
I chanced  to  overhear,  between  him  whom  I can 
only  call  my  keeper  and  his  wife. 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  a leetle  queer  that  we  ha’n’t 
heerd  nothin  from  the  Gineral  lately?”  asked  the 
latter. 
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“ Clueer  enough  !”  growled  the  former. 

“ I wonder  if  he  thinks,”  resumed  the  first  speaker, 

“ if  some  folks  ha’n’t  nothin  to  do  but  to  take  kear  of 
other  folks’s  children  for  nothin  ? Now,  ’tis  more 
than  three  months  since  we  got  one  penny  for  that 
feller  that’s  been  so  much  trouble  to  us.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  he  thinks,  nor  I don’t  kear,” 
responded  my  keeper.  “ But  this  one  thing  I’m  sar- 
tain  on,  that  if  I don’t  hear  from  him  in  a week,  I’ll 
send  his  brat  hum  to  him.” 

“ No,  I wouldn’t  do  that  nytheri  But  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’d  do.  I would  jist  take  a hoss,  and  ride  down 
to  him  ; and  when  he  sees  yoU)  he  can’t  very  well 
help  paying  you,  you  know.” 

“ Well,  I believe  that  would  be  the  best  thing ; 
and  I’ll  do  it  to-morrow.  So  mind  and  wake  me  by 
times,  for  if  I go  there  and  back  in  one  day,  I must 
rise  with  the  whippoorwill.” 

My  resolution  was  taken.  I would  follow  him  in 
his  next  day’s  journey.  I would  see  the  person  they 
called  “ the  General.”  And  if,  as  I had  reason  to 
infer  from  what  I had  heard,  I had  the  claims  of  a 
son  upon  him — I would  not  leave  his  presence  until 
those  claims  should  be  acknowledged. 

Yl, 

While  the  lamps  of  night  were  still  dimly  burn- 
ing, I arose ; and  having  dressed  myself  as  well  as 
my  scanty  wardrobe  would  allow — for  I felt  the 
necessity  of  making  a favourable  impression  upon 
him  whom  I expected  to  see  that  day  for  the  first ' 
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time. — I stole  out  to  a small  wood  from  which  I 
could  command  a perfect  view  of  the  road  in  front 
of  my  keeper’s  house.  In  a little  while  he  caine 
forth,  mounted  on  his  best  travelling  horse,  a cii** 
cumstance  that  sufficiently  apprised  me  of  the  con- 
siderable journey  I had  before  me ; but,  braced  by 
hope,  I did  not,  for  a moment,  shrink  from  under- 
taking iti 

For  the  first  few  miles  I was  obliged  almost  to  run 
to  keep  my  guide  in  sight,  but,  as  the  heat  of  the 
day  increased,  his  progress  became  more  moderate, 
and  I was  allowed  to  proceed  rnore  at  my  leisure 
until  I came  to  a bridge  at  which  a man  demanded 
‘ toll.’  I did  not  understand  him.  He  explained. 
What  was  I to  do  ? I had  not  one  cent  about  me. 
At  length  I bethought  me  of  my  knife,  which  I offer- 
ed. But,  though  the  sum  required  was  but  a few 
cents,  the  unconscionable  toll-gatherer  at  first  refused 
to  receitre  for  it  what  was  worth,  at  least,  as  many 
shillings.  He  did,  however,  take  it  at  last,  but  not 
until  I had  lost  sight  of  him  whom  it  was  so  neces- 
sary for  me  to  keep  in  view,  and  not  for  many 
minutes  of  hard  running  did  I regain  what  I then 
lost. 

About  noon  my  keeper  entered  a small  village, 
and  leaving  his  horse  at  an  inn,  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  a large,  old  fashioned  building — the  only 
one  of  consequence  in  the  place.  He  was  admitted  ; 
and  when  in  about  an  hour  he  re-appeared,  I saw, 
from  his  satisfied  air,  that  the  object  of  his  journey 
had  been  accomplished.  He  then  remounted  his 
horse  and  rode  homewards ; and  when  I could  no 
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longer  see  him,  I ventured  to  leave  the  hiding-place 
I had  chosen  on  entering  the  village. 

VII. 

I approached  a small  gate,  on  one  side  of  the 
great  entrance  to  the  domain  of  him  I supposed  to 
be  my  father.  I opened  it ; and,  proceeding  up  a 
gravelled  walk,  between  rows  of  stately  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs,  I came  in  front  of  the  noble  man- 
sion, which,  I fondly  hoped,  was  henceforth  to  be  my 
home.  But  the  resolution  that  had  hitherto  support-^ 
ed  me,  now  nearly  failed,  and,  with  a trembling  of 
the  limbs  and  fluttering  of  the  heart  I never  before 
had  felt,  I ascended  the  broad  stone  steps ; and  when 
the  ponderous  knocker — which  I had  raised  with  a 
feeling  of  desperation — fell,  my  sight  really  forsook 
me. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a tall  black  man,  who,  in 
no  very  gracious  manner,  asked  what  I wanted. 

To  see  the  General,”  I answered. 

What  is  your  business  with  him  ?” 

That  I will  tell  to  Aim.” 

“ Who  shall  I say  you  are  ?” 

No  matter.  Let  me  see  him,  and  / wiU  tell  him 
who  I am.” 

He  led  the  way  through  a large  hall,  near  the  end 
of  which  he  threw  open  a door,  and  saying,  “ A 
strange  boy  insists  upon  seeing  you,  sir,”  left  me 
alone  with  him  I sought. 

He  was  a tall  man,  slightly  bent  by  the  weight  of 
many  years,  but  still  of  a noble  presence ; and  when  I 
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looked  up  into  his  face,  it  was  with  a feeling  of  awe, 
that  no  fellow  being  had  ever  before  inspired  me 
with. 

“ Well,  my  boy,”  he  asked,  “ what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  me  ?” 

“ I wish — I wish — ” I stammered,  for  the  vio- 
lence of  my  emotions  had  deprived  me  of  the  power 
of  distinct  articulation. 

“ Well !”  he  said,  rather  shai-ply. 

« I_ 

Who  are  you  ?”  he  then  asked,  with  a gesture  ^ 
of  impatience  that  completely  restored  me  to  nj^^self, 
and  I answered  firmly,  but  modestly, 

“ Orarij  your  son  /” 

He  shrunk  as  if  something  horrible  had  presented 
itself  before  him  ; and  ejaculating,  “ O Heaven  !”  he 
stepped  back,  and  dropping  into  a seat,  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 


VIII. 

My  father  rose  with  an  appearance  of  composure 
that  it  was  impossible  he  should  have  felt. 

“ Oran,”  he  said,  in  a tone  of  coldness,  unmingled 
with  affection,  “by  your  unwarrantable  intrusion 
upon  me,  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  a secret 
that  I would  have  died  sooner  than  betrayed  to  any 
one — particularly  to  you.  But  it  is  now  yours ; for, 
after  what  you  have  just  witnessed,  it  would  be  folly 
in  me  to  deny  that  you  are  my  son.  Do  not  inter- 
rupt me.  I require  no  thanks  for  this  admission — 
I deserve  none — for  it  has  been  wrung  from  me 
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most  unwillingly,  But  mark  me.  Though  to  you 
I have  acknowledged  our  relationship,  the  world 
must  remain  in  ignorance  of  it ; for  it  shall  not  be 
said  of  me,  that  General  Olmsted,  in  his  old  age,  as- 
sisted to  perpetuate  a race  of — ” He  hesitated. 

“ If,  sir,”  I demanded,  “ the  blood  of  General  Olm- 
sted flows  in  these  veins,  why  must  not  my  relation- 
ship to  him  be  known  to  the  world  ?” 

“ Because  his  European  blood  is  there  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  Africa.^^ 

The  horrid  truth  was  now  made  known  to  me. 
Th©»causeof  my  banishment  from  my  father’s  house ; 
— of  the  heartless  neglect  of  my  infancy  ; — the  cold- 
ness, the  harshness,  the  cruelty  of  those  in  whose 
power  I had  been  placed ; — all  was  now  explained. 
I was  one  of  a doomed  race ; creatures  bearing 
the  human  form,  but  shut  out  from  all  the  sympa- 
thies of  humanity ; — and,  for  the  crimes  of  their 
parents — many  of  them  men  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world — bearing  on  their  darkened  foreheads  the 
brand  of  eternal  infamy ! Had  I but  died  at  that  mo- 
ment, how  much  of  sorrow — of  suffering — and  of 
guilt  would  have  been  spared  to  me  ! But  Heaven 
had  willed  it  otherwise  ; — and  I have  striven  hard 
to  be  able  to  say,  “ Not  my  will,  O Lord,  but  thine  be 
done !” 

The  first  look  I cast  upon  the  author  of  my  being 
— and  of  my  misery,  after  the  avowal  he  had  made, 
was  one  of  unnungled  rage.  But  when  the  thought 
swept  across  my  soul  of  all  I had  suffered — and  was 
still  to  suffer — from  the  curse  entailed  upon  me,  a 
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weakness  I had  hardly  known  in  infancy  took  pos- 
session of  me,  and  I burst  into  tears. 

My  father  seemed  touched,  and  there  was  even 
something  of  kindness  in  his  tone  when  he  said, 
“ I am  really  sorry,  Oran,  for  the  pain  I have  given 
you  ] but  it  was  necessary  that  you  should  know  all, 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct I have  pursued  towards  you  ; and  you  must 
now  see  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  we  should 
ever  appear  in  our  proper  relationship  to  each 
other.” 

I do  see  it,”  I answered,  with  the  bitterness  of 
my  heart  in  my  tone,  “ and  I will  now  go  forth,  and 
seek  home  and  friends  among  the  degraded  beings 
to  which  I belong.” 

“ No,  Oran,  no.  Though  our  relationship  must 
not  appear,  you  shall  not  have  to  seek  a home  while 
I have  one  to  give  you,  nor  a friend,  while  life  is 
spared  to  me.”  And  he  laid  his  hand  affection- 
ately upon  my  head. 

It  was  the  first  act  of  kindness  ever  shown  me  by 
a human  being; — and  it  has  never  been  forgotten, 

IX. 

I was  now  placed  in  a home — a short  ride  from 
my  father’s — splendid  beyond  any  thing  my  fancy 
had  ever  pictured,  as  likely  to  belong  to  me  ; with 
luxuries  to  sate  the  appetite  of  an  epicure  at  com- 
mand, and  troops  of  servants  at  my  beck.  But  I 
was  not  happy.  For  I was  obliged  for  these  to  give 
up  that  which  was  dearer  to  me  than  all — My  free-^ 
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dom ! In  my  first  home,  though  for  every  thing 
else  it  was  utterly  hateful  to  me,  it  was  far  prefera- 
ble to  my  present,  in  as  much  as  I was  then  almost 
sole  master  of  my  time  and  actions.  But  now,  the 
most  miserable  slave  of  the  greatest  despotism  on 
earth,  was  never  subjected  to  a state  of  surveillance 
more  unremitted,  or  more  intolerable,  than  mine. 
It  was  given  out  that  I was  the  son  of  a West  Indian 
gentleman,  under  the  guardianship  of  General 
Olmsted,  and  as  I had  been  used  to  attendance  from 
my  birth,  it  would  not  be  right  that  I should  now  be 
made  to  suffer  any  neglect.  For  this  reason,  did  I 
walk,  or  ride,  or  hunt,  or  fish,  or  do  any  other  thing, 
one  of  the  servants,  or  he  that  bore  the  title  of  my 
tutor — but  who  was,  in  reality,  a mere  spy  upon  my 
actions — was  ever  with  me ; — nor  were  even  my 
slumbers  unwatched.  And  O how  often — in  the 
midst  of  what  might  be  considered  my  enjoyments 
— did  I wish,  like  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  for  a 

“ hollow  tree, 

A crust  of  bread,  and  libert/y  /” 

X. 

For  four  years,  the, monotony  of  my  life  remained 
unbroken  by  any  incident  worth  speaking  of,  and 
during  this  time,  my  father,  in  his  assumed  charac- 
ter of  guardian,  visited  me  often ; and  though  he 
never  evinced  any  thing  like  affection  for  me,  he 
was  so  uniformly  kind — that  is,  kind^  when  com- 
pared to  the  harshness  I had  until  then  experienced 
^that  the  love,  which  had  so  long  lain  hidden  in  the 
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recesses  of  my  heart,  would  often  steal  forth  at  his 
presence  to  pour  its  treasures  upon  him.  But  those 
treasures  were  lavished  upon  him  in  vain.  They 
inspired  him  not  with  that  confidence  in  me,  which 
a due  appreciation  of  them  would  have  done  ; — and 
my  state  of  honourable  imprisonment  was  still  con- 
tinued, though  I once  stooped  to  beg  as  a favour — 
what  I should  have  demanded  as  a right — to  be  allow- 
ed to  wander  where  I pleased,  over  mountain  and 
moor, — through  the  woodland  and  the  vale, — by  the 
broad  stream,  whose  waters  are  brightened  by  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun  at  his  rising,  and  the  last 
when  he  sinks  to  rest,  and  by  the  dark  lake  of  the 
forest,  without  being  watched  by  the  eye  of  a 
menial.  But  he  affected  not  to  understand  me. 

XL 

In  one  of  his  visits,  I remarked  a degree  of  agita- 
tion in  my  father  that,  except  on  our  first  meeting,  he 
had  never  before  exhibited.  His  step,  usually  so  grave 
and  measured,  was  now  quick  and  irregular ; his 
cheek  was  flushed,— and  his  eye  had  lost  the  habi- 
tual coldness  of  its  expression.  He  talked  much, 
but  in  a dry,  husky  voice,  and  with  an  air  of  ab- 
straction, that  showed  he  thought  not  of  what  he 
was  saying ; and  when  he  smiled,  it  was 

“ In  such  a sort, 

As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing.” 

But  though  his  visit  was  protracted  to  an  unusual 
length,  he  did  not  drop  a word  by  which  I could 
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guess  at  the  cause  of  the  alteration  in  him,  until  he 
was  about  to  take  leave  ; when,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting something,  he  said, 

“ By-the-bye,  Oran,  I had  quite  forgotten  to  men- 
tion to  you,  that  a gentleman  now  staying  with  me, 
has  expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  see  Mr.  Lorton, 
my  ward^  and  I have  promised  to  bring  him  with 
me  to-morrow.” 

“ Yery  well,  sir,”  said  I. 

No,  Oran,  it  is  not  very  well ; for  this  gentle- 
man is  no  other  than  my  son  Haselrig,  whom  1 have 
spoken  to  you  of,  and  the  utmost  caution  will  be  ne- 
cessary on  your  part  to  keep  him  from  a knowledge 
of  our  secret.” 

Of  your  secret,  sir,”  I returned. 

“ And  of  yours  Oran,”  said  my  father,  and  his 
pale  brow  darkened  with  passion,  “ for  if  by 
word,  by  look,  or  by  sign,  you  discover  to  Haselrig 
who  and  what  you  are,  I will  cast  you  off  for  ever  ! 
But  if,  on  this  occasion — as  I trust  you  will — ^you 
prove  to  me  that  you  can  be  prudent,  you  shall  en- 
joy all  the  freedom  you  so  much  desire,  and  which  I 
have,  unfortunately,  been  obliged  a little  to  restrain. 
You  will  now  choose  which  course  you  please ; — 
but  you  know  the  alternative.” 

XII. 

The  next  day  came,  and  with  it  came  my  visiters, 
General  Olmsted  and  his  son ; — the  former  all  gloom 
and  distrust,  the  latter  every  thing  that  was  delight- 
ful. 
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To  you,  who  have  probably  seen  much  of  the 
world,  the  manners  of  Haselrig  Vane  Olmsted  may 
have  appeared  no  better  than  those  of  other  men, 
but  on  me — whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  most  profound  seclusion — they  possessed  the 
power  of  fascination  ; and  while  my  ear  drank  in  the 
varied  melody  of  his  voice,  and  I felt  in  my  soul  the 
irradiating  power  of  his  smile,  my  heart  rejoiced  in 
our  propinquity,  and  I longed  to  throw  myself  upon 
his  neck,  and  call  him  “ Brother  /” 

After  winning  me  by  his  conversation  from  the 
reserve  in  which  I had  at  first  wrapped  myself,  and 
dissipating  the  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  brow  of 
our  father,  he  turned  to  the  latter,  and  said, 

“ Did  you  ever  remark,  sir,  that,  while  in  children 
of  the  same  family  there  is  often  not  the  slightest 
mark  by  which  a common  parentage  can  be  traced, 
you  will  sometimes  meet  with  strangers — ^persons 
born  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  bear  the  most 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other  ? In  Mr.  Lor- 
ton,  for  instance,  there  is  such  a likeness  to  a person 
I once  knew,  that,  spite  of  the  difference  of  time,  of 
sex  and  condition,  I can  hardly  persuade  myself  he 
is  not  the  same.  Have  you  never  observed  it,  sir  ?” 

Really,  Haselrig,”  said  my  father,  in  a hesitating 
manner,  and  casting  on  me  a furtive  glance  that  told 
his  secret  terror,  “ I have  never  seen  a likeness  in 
Mr.  Lorton  to  any  one  but — but — ” 

“ His  father,  perhaps,”  said  Haselrig,  interrupting 
him,  and  there  seemed  “ a laughing  devil  in  his 
sneer,”  as  he  pronounced  the  word  father. 

‘‘  Yes,  his  father,” — and  the  old  man’s  pale  cheek 
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became  livid  with  suppressed  emotion.  “ Whom — 
whom  were  you  thinking  of 

“ CORALIE  !” 

I cannot  describe  to  you  the  change  that  passed 
over  the  countenance  of  my  father  on  hearing  that 
name  mentioned  ; and  there  was  something  startling 
in  the  hysteric  laugh  with  which  he  repeated, 

“ CoralieP 

“ Who,”  I asked,  with  seeming  indiiference,  “ who 
was  Coralie 

“ The  favourite  Slave  of  my  mother,”  Haselrig 
replied. 

“ ’Tis  false  !”  I vociferated,  springing  from  my 
seat  in  ungovernable  rage.  “ False  as  the  tongue 
that  could  give  utterance  to  it ! — My  mother  could 
never  have  been  the  Slave  of  yours  /” 

“ Just  as  I thought,”  was  the  cool  remark  of 
Haselrig,  and  he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

“ And  just  as  /thought,”  my  father  rather  groaned 
than  said,  as  he  rose  and  followed  him. , 

XIII. 

General  Olmsted  will  no  longer  prescribe  limits 
to  the  wanderings  of  Oran  Lorton.  He  is  now  at 
liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases.  But,  as  General 
Olmsted  fears  that  his  late  culpable  indulgence  has 
been  the  means  of  incapacitating  Oran  Lorton  from 
procuring  a livelihood  by  honest  industry,  he  begs  to 
inform  that  young  gentleman,  that  he  will  always 

find,  subject  to  his  order,  in  the Bank,  in  New- 

York,  a sum  sufficient  for  all  his  actual  wants. 
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With  assurances  of  his  wishes  for  his  welfare,  Gene- 
ral Olmsted  hereby  takes  leave  of  Oran  Lortan 
forever.” 

XIV. 

Night  had  settled  on  the  earth — dark  and  chill — 
\vhen  I rose  from  the  couch  on  which  I had  thrown 
myself,  to  snatch  a short  repose  ere  I should  leave 
forever  the  home,  in  which  I had  expected  to  dream 
away  the  remainder  of  my  life.  But,  though  I had 
slept,  I had  not  rested,  and,  worn  and  languid,  I sat 
out  upon  my  wanderings,  uncheered  even  by  Hope, 
that  last  friend  of  the  wretched. 

Unheeding,  and  uncaring,  whither  I went,  I walk- 
ed onward,  until  forced  by  weariness  to  desist,  when 
I seated  myself  upon  a large  stone  by  the  way  side. 
Here  I fell  into  a light  slumber,  from  which  I was 
soon  awakened  by  a voice  of  uncommon  sweet- 
ness, singing  the  following  ballad  to  a simple  old  tune 
of  exquisite,  pathos ; and,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
relevant  to  my  story,  and  you  may  think  it  quite  out 
of  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  singer,  of  whom  I after- 
wards learnt  it,  I cannot  resist  my  wish  to  transcribe 
it  here. 

BALLAD. 

“ O reveller  in  the  woes  thou  mak’st  I 
Shall  Sleep  to  thee  be  given, 

When  she  by  thy  unholy  deeds 
Is  from  the  guiltless  driven  1 

“ For  days  of  weary  pace,  and  nights 
That  even  more  slowly  crept, 

My  place  was  at  thy  victim’s  couch  ; — 

And  there  I W'atched — and  wept !; 
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“ Ay,  bitter,  burning  tears  of  shame  i t ' 

Stained  these  worn  cheeks  of  mine ! — ) 

But  not  for  aught  that  I' had  done  j — a - ' 

The  evil  was  all  thine.  - . JT 

% 

“ And  now,  though  sleeps  my  Edith,  ^ with 
Thy  babe  upon  her  breast,  ' 

I cannot — cannot  sleep,'then  why 

Shouldst  thou  be  with  it  blest  1 v 

“ But  never  more — ^no  never  more  » >-  ^ ; 1' 
Thatblessingshaltthouknow,'- 
’Till  death  shall  give  it  to  thy  prayers:  i 

Then  wake  thee,  sleeper ! Ho!” 

And  as  he  started  from  his  couch  . 

In  terror  and  surprise,  I ' i 

He  shrunk  to  meet  the  vengeful  glare  , 

Of  bright  unearthly  eyes  1 ^ 

But  when  the  bowed  and  trembling  form, 

And  cheek  by  sorrow  worn,  • : - ' ^ 

Gave  Edith’s  mother  to  his  view,  . i'  / ;■* 

His  proud  lip  curled  in  scorn.  r 11 

And,  “ Hence,  bold 'beldam,  hence  !”  he  cried. 

Nor  dare  again  intrude,  ' t 
To  vent  thy  bootless  malisons  * i ’ !'• 

Upon  my  solitude  I”  • 

“Yes,  I will  hence.'  But  mark  me  well : — 

Onland,  or  on  the  deep,  , i, 

In  health  or  sickness,  weal  or  wo,  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  sleep  ! ’ 

“ ’Till  life,  which  thou  woiddst  hope  to  spend 
In  lawless  revelry,  , '^-•5  ii 

Becomes  to  thee  the  thing  accur^  k/ 

It  has  become  to  me.” 

And  then,  her  eyes  still  on  him  fixed,  ^ 

She  noiselessly^ withdrew ; ” ( ■ - 

While  through  his  shuddering  frame  there  crept 
A feeling  strange  and  new.  > 

VOL.  II — 14 
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But  morn — ^bright,  fear-dispelling  morn — 
Comes  gaily  to  him  now, 

And  gives  him  back  his  strength,  and  wipes 
The  cold  dews  from  his  brow. 

And  forth  he  goes  to  mingle  with 
The  idle  and  the  gay ; 

To  taste  again  of  pleasure’s  cup. 

And  list  to  pleasure’s  lay. 

’Till  sated  with  enjoyment,  he 
Does  to  his  couch  repair. 

But  sleep— sweet,  renovating  sleep— 

He  finds  no  longer  there  I 

From  side  to  side  he  turned,  then  rose 
And  paced  his  chamber  through, 

But,  ’till  night’s  shadow  from  the  earth 
Had  fled,  no  sleep  he  knew. 

With  joy  less  eye,  pale  cheek,  and  heart 
That  sluggishly  did  beat. 

And  languid  step  went  Red wald  forth  . j 

His  gay  confreres  to  meet. 

The  feast  was  spread,  the  dance  was  led. 

And  flowed  the  stream  of  song  ; 

And  far  into  the  night  did  they 
Their  revelling  prolong. 

But,  though  so  far  ’twas  in  the  night 
When  Redwald  sought  repose. 

The  sleep  that  weighed  upon  his  heart  n 
Could  not  his  eyelids  close. 

Thus  day  by  day — ^to  banish  thought— 

He  gave  to  wild  excess. 

While  night  by  night  was  worn  away 
In  sleepless  wretchedness. 

At  length,  from  tossing  on  his  couch. 

As  morning  looked  abroad. 

He  rose,  and,  reckless  what  he  did, 

His  gallant  steed  bestrode. 
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And  fast  and  far,  and  fast  and  far 
That  steed  did  bear  him  on, 

O’er  hill  and  dale,  o’er  mount  and  plain. 
Beneath  the  burning  sun. 

Nor  stopped  even  when  the  sun  had  quenched 
Its  beams  in  ocean  tide, 

Until,  from  very  weariness. 

He  laid  him  down  and  died. 

And  Redwald  stretched  him  by  his  steed, 
Upon  the  cold,  hard  ground. 

To  snatch  a moment’s  sleep ; but,  ah  ! 

No  sleep  could  there  be  found  ! 

While  shiverings  shook  his  manly  frame, 

His  limbs  were  racked  with  pain, 

He  rose,  with  anguish  in  his  heart. 

And  madness  in  his  brain. 

And,  knowing  not,  and  caring  not. 

Whither  his  way  he  took. 

He  wended  down  a narrow  dell, 

And  by  a wimpling  brook. 

And  followed  where  that  brooklet  led. 
Though  slowly  and  with  pain, 

Until  its  tiny  voice  was  hushed 
By  mingling  with  the  main. 

Before  him  lay  the  boundless  deep. 

Its  wild,  dark  waves  at  rest. 

While  the  gray  light  of  morning  slept 
So  calmly  on  its  breast. 

And  as  upon  that  watery  waste 
He  gazed  with  troubled  eye, 

“ How  sweetly  do  they  sleep,”  he  cried, 

“ That  in  thy  chambers  lie ! 

“ Those  ever  silent  chambers  where. 

Nought  can  disturb  their  rest; — 

O there  to  lie  in  dreamless  sleep 
Is  surely  to  be  blessed ! 
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“ And  thus  I grasp  that  bliss  which  earth 
Will  yield  to  me  no  more !” 

He  sprang ; — the  parted  waters  flashed ; — 

They  closed ; — and  all  was  o’er  ! 

XV. 

Ere  the  ballad  was  concluded,  I found  the  voice 
to  proceed  from  a house,  that  lay  in  deep  shadow, 
a little  to  the  right  of  where  T was  sitting.  I arose, 
and  walked  towards  it.  It  was  a long,  low  building, 
in  the  Dutch  fashion,  with  the  gable  to  the  road. 
The  hars^  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a gate 
in  the  rail  fence  that  enclosed  it,  were  down  ; and, 
without  the  slightest  obstruction,  I was  able  to  ap- 
proach within  a few  feet  of  the  only  window  from 
which  a light  was  discernible.  It  was  uncurtained, 
except  by  a kind  of  thin  muslin  shade  that  did  not 
in  the  least  intercept  my  view  of  the  room  within. 
This  was  rather  small,  and  furnished  more  with  a 
view  to  comfort,  than  display,  and  lighted  by  a sin- 
gle candle,  that  burned  in  a brass  candlestick  upon 
the  mantel-piece.  But  as  the  whole  strength  of 
its  light  fell  upon  the  singer,  a woman  apparently 
about  forty,  who  sat  knitting,  I had  almost  as  perfect 
a view  of  her  countenance  as  if  I had  beheld  it  by 
the  light  of  day ; and  though  thin,  and  pale  even 
to  ghastliness,  and  evidently  but  the  wreck  of  what  it 
had  been,  that  countenance  was  still  eminently 
handsome, — particularly  when  in  a state  of  repose, 
and  its  large,  dark  orbs  were  shaded  by  their  “cur- 
taining lids” — with  an  air  of  reckless  sorrow  that 
would  have  excited  a feeling  of  commiseration  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  careless  beholder. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  her  ballad,  the  singer  rose, 
and  came  to  the  window.  Her  height  was  majestic  ; 
without  any  of  the  awkwardness  so  common  to  tall 
figures, — every  movement  being  marked  by  a grace 
which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  the  occupant  of 
a farm-house.  She  pushed  aside  the  curtain,  and 
looked  out ; but,  my  proximity  to  the  window  being 
greater  than  I v/as  aware,  her  eye  instantly  fell 
upon  me,  and  uttering  a faint  shriek  of  terror,  she 
turned  and  fled  from  the  room. 

In  a minute  or  two.  she  returned  to  it,  accom- 
panied by  an  old  coloured  man,  a young  girl,  and  a 
large  dog.  As  I saw  no  possibility  of  making  good 
my  retreat,  I thought  my  best  way  would  be  to  con- 
front the  threatened  danger  at  once,  so  I stept  up  to 
the  door,  and  knocked.  There  was  first  a growl 
from  the  dog,  then  a gentle  scream'  from  the  young 
girl,  and  then  an  oath  from  the  old  man  ; finally  the 
door  opened,  and  I was  met  at  the  threshold  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  old  man,  the  young  girl, 
and  the  dog  ; and,  after  satisfying  the  first  that  I was 
nothing  worse  than  apoorway-farer;  the  second, that 
I was  not  a thief ; the  third,  that  I was  not  a spook  ; 
and  the  fourth,  that  I was  “ a friend  to  dogs,”  I was 
admitted  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  mansion. 

XVI. 

While  at  breakfast  with  my  hostess  the  next  morn- 
ing, I chanced  to  mention  Vanesville,  the  village 
nearest  to  my  late  home. 

Vanesville  !”  she  repeated,  “ VanesviUe  !”  and 
14* 
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then  added,  “ I once  lived  in  Vanesville.  ’Tis 
many  years  since.  I dare  say  it  is  now  not  much 
like  what  it  was  then.  It  belonged  at  that  time  to 
old  Haselrig  Vane,  but  afterwards  passed  to  the 
Olmsted  family,  as  part  of  the  fortune  of  General 
Olmsted’s  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  old  Mr.  Vane.” 

“ It  is  still  in  the  Olmsted  family,”  I observed. 

“ Do  you  know  General  Olmsted  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I cannot  say  I know  him ; for  though  his  son — ” 

“ His  what  ?” 

His  son.” 

“ O impossible  ! General  Olmsted  has  but  one 
son,  and  he  is  at  least  twice  your  age.” 

Whatever  may  be  your  information  on  the  sub- 
ject,” I returned,  rather  angry  at  her  contradiction 
of  the  assertion  I had  made,  “ I have  reason, 
Madam,  to  believe  myself  as  much  the  son  of  General 
Olmsted  as  Haselrig  Vane,  the  one  you  referred  to.” 

“ Who — who  was  your  mother  ?”  she  asked,  with 
an  eagerness  that  showed  how  deeply  interested  she 
was  in  the  question. 

“ I know  little  of  her  except  her  name,  and  that 

W£IS — ” 

“What?  Whatr’ 

“ Coralie.” 

“ And  yours  ? — ” 

“ Oran.” 

She  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  with  a wild  cry  of 
joy,  threw  herself  upon  my  neck,  exclaiming,  “ My 
son  ! my  son  P' 

“ But,  no ! no !”  she  said,  withdrawing  herself 
from  my  embrace,  “ it  is  all  delusion  ! That  stony- 
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hearted  man  would  not  now  send  me  back,  in  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  manhood,  the  child  he  tore 
so  cruelly  from  me,  when  its  little  arms  were  clasped 
so  closely  round  my  neck,  and  its  little  voice  pleaded 
so  piteously  against  the  foul  injustice  done  to  its 
‘Mamma.’  Ono!  this  would  be  too  great  a happiness 
for  the  poor  Slave  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Olmsted ! 
Yet  this  is  Oran,  the  son  of  Coralie.  I am  Coralie, 
and  my  son  was  Oran.  It  must  be ; — it  is — it  is  the 
same  !”  Again  she  threw  herself  upon  my  neck 
and  wept,  for 

“ Joy  hath  its  tears 

and  when  she  rose,  her  satisfaction  was  so  full  that 
it  overflowed  in  words  and  the  expression  of  her 
feelings,  though  the  language  was  difierent,  was  in 
the  exact  spirit  of  the  following  lines : — 

“ If  it  were  now  to  die, 

’T  were  now  to  be  most  happy,  for  I fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.” 

XVII. 

“ I was  born  a slave^^  began  my  mother,  in  re- 
lating her  story  to  mo,  “ though  the  blood  of  Africa 
bore  but  a small  proportion  to  that  of  Europe,  which 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  my  mother  ; and  my  father 
was  the  brother  of  my  master.  Of  my  parents  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say,  as  my  mother  died  when 
I was  an  infant,  and  my  father  was  lost  at  sea  a few 
years  after.  When  about  the  age  of  twelve,  my 
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master,  who  was  no  other  than  old  Mr.  Vane,  died, 
and  left  me  by  will  to  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Ge- 
neral Olmsted,  who  from  a knowledge  of  our  rela- 
tionship, I suppose,  always  treated  me  with  the 
utmost  kindness ; and  the  day  she  died  I lost  my 
only  friend. 

“ The  character  of  General  Olmsted  was  that  of 
an  unkind  husband,  a severe  father,  and  a cruel 
master,  and  by  him  was  I inspired  with  my  first  feel- 
ings of  fear.  But  after  the  death  of  my  mistress,  to 
me,  at  least,  his  nature  seemed  completely  changed, 
and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  me  with 
an  idea  of  his  amiability. 

“I  was  now  about  eighteen,  and  possessed  of 
beauty  beyond  what  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
females.  So  I had  been  told  at  least  a hundred  times. 
But  when  assured  of  it  by  General  Olmsted — who 
seldom  condescended  to  speak  flatteringly  to  any- 
body— I could  not  but  believe  it ; — and  I believed 
too,  as  he  told  me,  that  it  were  a pity  such  beauty 
should  be  thrown  away  upon  any  of  the  mere  com  • 
mon  creatures  around  me. 

“Having  excited  my  vanity,  he  very  soon  succeed- 
ed in  making  for  himself  an  interest  in  my  heart ; 
and  when  the  master  became  a suitor  to  his  slave, 
he  did  not  find  that  slave  very  difficult  to  propitiate; 
But  though  he  tempted  me  with  offers  of  freedom, 
and  of  wealth,  I would  consent  to  become  his  only 
on  one  condition — and  that  was,  that  he  should 
make  me  his  wife  ; and  the  infatuated  old  man — 
though  not  until  he  had  made  sure  of  its  being  kept 
a secret — humbled  himself  to  a marriage  with  her 
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whom  be  had  always  considered  so  far,  so  very  far 
beneath  him. 

‘‘In  this  house,  by  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  with- 
out a witness,  we  were  married  ; and  here,  though 
my  husband  had  early  dropped  the  appearance  of 
amiability  which  suited  so  ill  with  his  reah  charac- 
ter, I passed  three  years  of  comparative  happiness. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  informed  me  that  he  must 
deprive  me  of  the  company  of  my  child,  then  about 
two  years  old,  lest  by  leaving  him  longer  with  me, 
it  should  lead  to  a discovery  of  the  secret,  which  he 
had  hitherto  guarded  with  such  jealous  care.  I 
wept — I prayed — I knelt  to  him  in  vain.  He  was 
inexorable.  My  child  was  torn  from  me  ; — and  I 
was  left  by  his  unfeeling  father  in  a state  of  insensi- 
bility on  the  floor. 

“ Your  loss,  my  dear  Oran,  was  a severe  shock  to 
me  ; but  supported  by  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing 
you,  I did  not  entirely  sink  under  it ; and  this  hope 
was  kept  alive  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  your 
welfare,  until  about  four  years  ago,  when  I was  in- 
formed of  your  death.  Since  that  time  I have  been 
descending  with  slow,  but  certain  step,  to  the  grave, 
which  is  to  shut  me  for  ever  from  the  sight  of  the 
heartless  being  who  has  had  the  control  of  my  fate  ; 
and  though  the  love  of  life  has  strangely  revived  in 
my  heart  within  the  last  few  days,  I feel  that  the 
sentence  of  death  has  gone  forth  against  me,  and  I 
shall  very  soon  be  called  upon  to  submit  me  to 
it.” 
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I listened  to  the  story  of  my  mother,  with  all  the 
interest  that  a son  could  be  expected  to  feel  in  the 
relation  of  one  so  dear  to  him  ; and,  as  I listened,  I 
felt  emotions  rising  within  me,  which,  deeply  as  I 
had  suffered,  I had  until  then  been  a stranger  to  ; the 
most  powerful  of  which  was  indignation  against  the 
author  of  her  sufferings.  This,  which  if  not  to  be  justi- 
fied or  excused,  was  at  least  natural  for  one  in  my  situa- 
tion, soon  deepened  into  hatred  ; — and  hatred,  into  a 
fierce — a seemingly  unquenchable  thirst  for  ven- 
geance— and  vengeance  upon  him  to  whom  I was  in- 
debted for — What? — Life?— Yes,  life.  But,  as  I then 
felt,  and  reasoned,  life  was  that  injury  of  his  inflic- 
tion of  which  I had  most  reason  to  complain  ; and  I 
determined  to  return  to  General  Olmsted,  and  force 
him  to  a public  acknowledgment  of  my  claims  upon 
him,  and  a restitution  of  the  rights  of  which  my  poor 
mother  had  been  deprived ; or,  in  case  of  a refusal, 
to  publish  to  the  world  the  injustice  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  brand  his  name  with  the  infamy  it 
merited.  But,  though  I did  not  by  any  means  aban- 
don my  purpose,  I was  prevailed  upon  by  my 
mother,  whose  health  was  likely  to  suffer  from  any 
new  cause  of  agitation,  to  defer  the  execution  of  it 
until  a more  fitting  season  ; and  for  one  long,  long 
year,  I was  forced  to  let  it  sleep. 

XIX. 

The  health  of  my  mother,  which  sorrow  had  for 
years  been  undermining,  now  rapidly  declined ; and 
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though,  with  the  wilful  blindness  of  affection,  I long 
refused  to  see  the  danger  of  her  situation,  the  dread- 
ful truth  was  at  length  forced  upon  me — that  she 
must  die  ; and  no  one  that  has  not  been  placed  in  a 
situation  similar  to  mine,  can  have  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  utter  wretchedness  which  that  conviction 
brought  with  it. 

She^  who  alone  of  all  the  world  had  loved  the 
wretched  creature  she  had  given  birth  to ; who 
would  have  supplied  to  him  the  place  of  father,  bro- 
ther, sister,  friend,  and  lightened  the  burthen  of  life 
he  had  been  forced  to  bear — she  must  die  ! and  he 
be  driven  back  into  a cold,  dark  world,  whose  gloom 
would  be  deepened  by  the  recollection  of  the  light 
that  affection  had  so  briefly  shed  upon  him. 

For  days,  for  weeks,  I watched  at  the  sick-bed  of 
my  mother,  fondly  endeavouring  to  keep  alive  the 
vital  spark  that  I every  moment  expected  to  see  extin- 
guished ; and  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  at  last 
went  out.  And  then  followed  all  that  is  so  torturing 
to  the  heart  of  a real  mourner ; the  disputes  of 
withered  crones  on  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
body  ; the  thronging  in  of  the  idle  and  the  curious, 
with  their  miserable  common-place  offers  of  condo- 
lence ; the  cold,  business-like  manner  of  screwing 
down  that  lid,  which  is  to  shut  forever  from  our  view 
the  features  we  most  delighted  to  look  upon ; the 
bustle  in  lowering  the  coffin  into  its  place,  with  the 
dismal  creaking  of  the  cords,  and  that  which  strikes 
the  feeling  of  mortality  into  every  heart— the  rattling 
of  stones,  and  the  dull  sound  of  falling  earth  upon 
the  coffin. 
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XX. 

From  the  grave-yard  I proceeded  to  a small  vil- 
lage, a few  miles  distant,  where  I intended  to  remain 
until  my  health,  which  had  suffered  much  from  my 
long  attendance  upon  my  mother,  should  be  suf- 
ficiently restored  to  enable  me  to  execute  the  purpose 
I had  so  long  and  so  painfully  brooded  over.  While 
a sojourner  there,  I had  the  happiness  of  rescuing 
from  threatened  death  that  beautiful  being  whose 
remembered  loveliness  had  so  often  burst  through 
the  cloud  that  hung  over  my  life,  and  irradiated  the 
deep,  deep  darkness  of  my  soul;  and  the  love  that  had 
been  kindled  in  my  young  heart  by  the  Vision  of  the 
Glade,  and  which  had  continued  to  burn  there  through 
the  lapse  of  years,  now  burst  forth  into  a flame  ; and 
though  I saw  all  the  folly,  the  madness  of  which  I 
was  guilty,  in  encouraging  it,  I did  all  in  my  power 
to  keep  it  alive. 

XXL 

Forgetful  of  my  own  wrongs  ; of  those  that  had 
accelerated  the  progress  of  my  mother  to  the  grave ; 
of  the  vengeance  1 had  so  long  meditated  ; of  every 

thing,  but  my  love,  I followed  Miss  Hosmer  to 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  I had  first 
beheld  her.  And  O ! how  often,  in  the  childishness 
of  passion,  did  I wander  to  my  favourite  glade,  and, 
though  the  year  had  fallen  into  “ the  sear  and  yel- 
low leaf,”  lay  myself  down  on  that  knoll,  so  hallowed 
by  the  recollection  of  the  vision  with  which  I had 
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there  been  blessed,  and  try  to  catch  the  exact  tones 
of  that  voice  which — though  it  came  not  again  to 
my  ear — had  still  an  echo  in  my  heart. 

From  ^ — , I followed  Miss  Hosmer  to  New- 

York ; and  for  months,  though  she  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  my  presence,  by  day  or  by  night, 
I was  seldom  far  distant  from  her.  Did  she  walk 
in  Broadway — I followed ; did  she  enter  a store,  I 
too  had  some  purchase  to  make  ; at  the  theatre — I 
sat  where  I could  contemplate  her  lovely  counte- 
nance ; at  church — I knelt  within  hearing  of  the 
sweet  low  whisperings  of  her  voice  in  prayer ; and 
when  she  rode  to  and  from  the  scenes  of  dissipation, 
which  she  was  so  often  forced  to  go  through,  I fre- 
quently sat  on  the  box  with  the  coachman,  and  acted 
for  him  in  opening  the  door  for  her  ; and  when,  as 
it  sometimes  happened  in  descending  from  the  car- 
riage, her  delicate  hand  would  rest  itself  upon  my 
arm,  my  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  the  transports 
of  pleasure  that  thrilled  to  my  very  soul. 

You  will  ask,  what  object  did  I propose  to  myself 
in  all  this  ? — I answer,  None  ; for  deeply,  devotedly, 
madly,  as  I loved  Miss  Hosmer,  I did  not  entertain 
for  a moment  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  mine  ; — 
I knew,  alas  ! too  well  the  barrier  that  nature — or 
the  prejudices  of  society — had  placed  between  us  ; — 
but,  until  she  should  become  irrevocably  another’s, 
I could  not  resist  the  power  that  was  forever  hurry- 
ing me  near  her,  though  sometimes  nearly  maddened 
by  seeing  her  so  constantly  attended  by  my  brother, 
who,  until  I saw  you  with  her  on  the  evening  of  the 
alarm  in  the  church,  I feared  might  one  day  win  her 
to  be  his. 

VOL.  II — 15 
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XXII. 

On  the  memorable  night  of  Mr.  Moneyflush^s 
party,  that  night  which  to  you  was  fraught  with  so 
much  evil,  as  I was  proceeding  towards  Mr.  Ten- 
niswood’s,  where  I hoped  to  obtain  a glimpse  of 
her, 

“ Whose  dear  idea  round  my  heart 
Did  constantly  entwine,” 

I met  a gentleman  whom  I instantly  recognised  to 
be  General  Olmsted,  though  certainly  the  last  person 
I should  have  expected  to  see  in  New- York,  as  he 
had  not  for  years  been  two  days  absent  from  home. 

I turned  and  followed  him.  He  entered  the  A 

Hotel ; proceeded  up  stairs  to  his  own  room ; and,  as 
he  turned  to  shut  the  door,  his  eyes  met  mine.  He 
started  on  beholding  me  ; but,  neither  by  voice  nor 
manner,  did  he  exhibit  any  thing  like  emotion  as  he 
coldly  pronounced  the  name  of 

“ Oran  Lorton  !” 

“ Call  me  by  my  real  name,  sir,”  said  I,  “the 
name  of  Oran  Olmsted.” 

“Oran  Lorton,”  he  returned,  “was  the  name 
given  to  you  in  infancy I know  of  no  other  that 
you  have  a right  to.” 

“ I have  a right  to  another,”  I replied,  with  con- 
siderable violence,  “ and  that  right  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged. Coralie — the  poor,  abandoned  Coralie,  who 
now,  thank  Heaven  ! is  at  rest  in  the  grave  to  which 
she  was  hurried  by  the  cruelty  of  her  husband— 
was  as  much  your  wife,  as  was  her  mistress^  the 
daughter  of  the  wealthy  Haselrig  Yane.” 
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“ ’Tis  falscj^  he  exclaimed  ; and  he  stamped  in 
the  vehemence  of  passion. 

Tis  true ! and  your  conscience,  sir,  now  bears 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  it.  But,”  I continued,  and 
I spoke  in  a tone  of  calmness  that  belied  the  feelings 
of  my  heart,  “ if  you  will  now  do  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  my  mother,  and  speedily,  and  publicly^  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  which  you  know  her  son  to 
have  upon  you,  I here  promise  never  to  offend  you 
by  my  presence,  nor  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  inheritance  of  Haselrig.  If  you  do  not,  by  the 
wrongs  of  her  that  bore  me  ! I will  go  forth  into  the 
world,  and  proclaim  to  all  I meet  the  injustice  you 
have  been  guilty  of  towards  both  wife  and  5ow.” 

“ Fool  ! madman  !”  said  he,  turning  fiercely 
towards  me,  “who  would  believe  you?  you,  the 
son  of — of  a — slave !”  and  as  he  gasped  forth  the 
last  word,  his  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  emotions  that  were  at  war  within  him. 

I was  about  to  reply  in  language  as  intempe- 
rate as  his  own,  but  at  that  moment  I saw  that  his 
face  had  undergone  a frightful  change.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  vacancy ; his  mouth  was  slightly 
drawn  aside,  and  his  teeth  seemed  firmly  clenched. 
He  respired  with  difficulty,  and  like  a person  strang- 
ling ; and  on  attempting  to  move,  he  reeled,  and 
pitching  forward,  fell  on  his  face  at  my  feet. 

XXIII. 

The  better  feelings  of  my  nature  instantly  over- 
came the  bitter  animosity  that  had  so  long  been 
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rankling  in  my  breast,  and  I stooped  to  raise  him ; 
but,  though  I could  not  see  his  face,  as  he  had  thrown 
down  the  light  in  his  fall,  the  peculiar  coldness  of 
the  hand  that  I took  in  mine,  sent  the  conviction  to 
my  heart  that  he  was  dead  ! I knelt  by  his  side  ; I 
entreated  him  but  to  speak  to  me ; I laid  my  ear 
close  to  his  face ; I pressed  my  hand  upon  his  heart ; 
but  nor  voice,  nor  breath,  nor  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
gave  token  of  that  for  which  I would  have  given  ten 
thousand  worlds — of  remaining  life  in  him  of  whom 
I felt  myself  the  murderer  ! 

What  followed  I know  not.  It  now  and  then 
recurs  to  my  memory,  like  the  dimly  remembered 
horrors  of  a dream,  that  I fled  from  the  hotel,  and 
from  the  city,  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  was  behind 
me ; that  all  that  night,  and  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day,  I continued  my  flight ; and 
that  at  last,  overcome  by  fatigue,  and  the  horror  of 
my  feelings,  I sunk  upon  the  cold,  hard  ground, 
where  I hoped  to  end  my  misery.  But  I remember- 
ed nothing  of  the  passing  that  way  of  the  Good 
Samaritan;  nothing  of  having  been  taken  up  by 
him,  conveyed  to  his  house,  and  attended  with  all 
the  care  that  my  condition  required ; nothing,  in 
short,  of  all  that  occurred  from  the  time  of  my  fall, 
until  I was  roused  from  a sweet  sleep  by  the  voice 
of  some  one  reading.  I listened.  It  was  an  account 
of  the  horrid  murder  of  General  Olmsted,  by  Charles 
Warner. 

I sat  up  in  the  bed ; and  pushing  aside  the  cur- 
tains, asked  the  reader,  a venerable  old  man,  to  tell 
ipe  where  I was.  He  told  me,  I asked  how  far  I 
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was  from  New- York ; and  if  I could  by  any  possible 
means  be  taken  there  that  night.  I was  answered 
that  I was  near  forty  miles  from  that  city,  and  that, 
if  in  a condition  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  such  a 
journey,  which  I was  not,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  would,  at  that  late  hour,  be  will- 
ing to  undertake  it  with  me.  I sprang  out  of  bed. 

“ Then  I will  go  alone,”  I said.  “ Do  not  attempt 
to  hinder  me.  Go  I must.  Life  and  death  depend 
upon  it  You  think  I rave.  But,  by  the  value  of 
my  immortal  soul ! I declare  to  you,  that  I alone  can 
save  from  an  ignominious  and  unmerited  death,  the 
young  man  accused  of  the  murder  of  General  Olm- 
sted.” 

“ And  his  trial  comes  on  to-morrow,”  said  the  old 
man,  looking  at  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand ; and 
then,  adding,  “ you  shall  not  be  delayed,”  proceeded 
to  give  orders  to  one  of  his  sons  to  get  out  the 
sleigh,  and  take  me  to  New- York. 

And^  thank  Heaven  ! I did  not  arrive  too  late. 

XXIV. 

After  a short  imprisonment,  I underwent  an  exa- 
mination that  resulted  in  the  perfect  establishment 
of  my  innocence ; and  1 was  set  at  liberty.  But  short 
as  my  imprisonment  was,  the  benefit  it  has  been  to 
me  is  likely  to  be  infinite ; for,  by  one  of  those  ex- 
cellent men  that,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
sought  the  supposed  murderer  in  his  cell,  has  my 
wounded  spirit  been  healed,  and  the  wretched 
Outcast  been  taught  to  think  lightly  of  his  suffer- 
15* 
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iiigs — ^great  as  they  certainly  have  been — when 
compared  to  His  in  whom  there  was.no  semblance 
of  evil. 

Farewell ! Should  the  name  of  Margaret  Hos- 
MER  ever  disturb  the  holy  silence  of  the  cloister  to 
which  I am  now  bound,  it  shall  only  be  when  utter- 
ed in  prayers  for  her  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  him 
to  whom  she  then,  I trust,  will  owe  the  obedience  of 
a wife.  Heaven  bless  you  both  ! Farewell  forever. 
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And  here  is  an  end  to  my  History  Book. 

Tragedy  of  the  Frog  and  the  Mouse. 

At  what  time  the  following  letter  was  written,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; but,  from  internal 
evidence^  are  led  to  conclude,  that  it  must  have  been 
soon  after  a certain  meeting  mentioned  in  the  twen- 
tieth • Chapter,  of  the  Second  Volume,  of  this  our 
work,  and  with  it  we  beg  leave  to  close  our  eventful 
and  veracious  History, 

To  Miss  Alice  Tenniswood. 

0 Alice,  ma  chere, 

Your  sweet  letter 
I have  but  this  moment  received. 

And,  though  I am  deeply  your  debtor. 

Yet,  vraiment^  I’m  monstrously  grieved ! 

For — knowing  so  well  how  I love  you. 

And  knowing  how  safe  it  would  be — 

1 don’t  think  ’twas  very  kind  of  you 

To  keep  such  a secret  from  me. 

From  me ! who  had  never  a feeling. 

Nor  thought,  that  was  hidden  from  you  ; — 

Scarce  even  those  follies  concealing 

Which  most  would  have  kept  out  of  view. 
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But,  as  I don’t  wish  to  be  hard  on 

The  faults  of  mine  own  dearest  friend, 
Your  crime  against  friendship  I pardon, — 

To  seal  it,  a kiss  I here  send. 

And  so  you  are  going  to  be  married. 

And  take  from  us  girls  our  best  beau? — 

A charge  you  so  skilfully  parried 

When  made  ’gainst  you  some  months  ago. 
By  saying  you  would  not  be  willing. 

On  any  account  upon  earth. 

To  marry  a man  always  Chilling — 

But  said  not  a word  about  worth. 

And  Hosmer — sly  puss  in  the  corner — 
Having  turned  half  the  heads  of  our  beaux, 
Has  given  herself  to  That  Warner, 

As  aunt  says,  “ whom  no-hody  knows'^ 

But  then,  with  such  figure  and  face  as 
He  has,  and  such  fortune  to  boot. 

The  girl  that  would  not  take  her  place  is 
Less  easy  than  most  girls  to  suit. 

But,  as  on  all  occasions, 

— That  is  the  right  phrase  I believe — 

’Tis  common  to  send  gratulations, 

I beg  that  you  mine  will  receive. 

And,  with  all  the  good  gifts  possessing 
That  Fortune  for  favourites  hoards, 

O may  you  enjoy  every  blessing 
The  State  Matrimonial  affords  ! 

But  malgre  these  wishes,  my  dear, 

I’m  quite  in  a terrible  pet, 
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For,  older  than  you  by  a year, 

An  offer  I’ve  never  had  yet ! 

I did  think  last  spring,  eiUre  nous, 

Li  Starling  the  question  would  pop ; 

But,  finding  my  thousands  were  few. 

He  thought  that  in  time  he’d  best  stop. 

And  now  he  is  off  to  The  Springs, 

His  health  to  improve,  and  all  that. 

Where  he  flirts  and  plays,  waltzes  and  sings. 
And — would  you  believe  it  ? — grows/a^ ! 
Well,  though  it  is  surely  no  matter 
To  me,  I hope  this  is  not  true. 

For  I think,  if  two  ounces  fatter. 

He’d  be  less  recherche — Don’t  you? 

En  passant,  we  leave  town  to-morrow. 

Where  scarce  a soul’s  left,  I declare. 

That  could  steal,  or  could  beg,  or  could  borrow 
A moment  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

I looked  from  my  window  to-day. 

While  the  pavements  reflected  the  sun, 

And  silent  and  lone  was  Broadway 

As  a church-yard  when  daylight  is  done. 

Then  my  heart,  like  the  poor  prisoned  bird. 
When  spring  visits  woodland  and  plain. 

With  passionate  longings  was  stirred 
For  my  home  in  the  country  again  : — 

The  home,  even  now,  of  my  choice 
As  in  days  that  life’s  brilliancy  wore. 

When  every  dear  scene  had  a voice 
To  whisper  of  pleasures  in  store. 
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Those  pleasures ! — But  how  I run  on  ! 

I met  Lady  Pasco  last  week, 

Her  airs  and  her  graces  were  gone, 

And  pale  was  her  nose  as  her  cheek ; 

In  a voice  sweetly  plaintive  and  low, 

That  to  pity  could  not  fail  to  win  you, 

She  said  she  was  next  day  to  go 

To  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia  ! 

And  then,  though  inclined  to  be  spiteful, 

I bade  her  a friendly  adieu. 

But  Alice,  ma  ch^re,  how  delightful 
A story  I now  have  for  you  ! 

The  one  that  my  Lady  requited 
So  well  for  his  trick  to  another, 

His  “ dear  five  hundred  friends”  has  delighted 
By  marrying  the  maid  of  his  mother  ! 

And  then  such  a time  you  ne’er  saw 
As  the  Goosberry  family  made. 

When  Win,  for  their  daughter-in-law^ 

Their  pardon  and  countenance  prayed. 
They  stamped ! — and  they  stormed ! — and  they 
railed ! 

At  length  to  escape  from  their  racket. 

He  and  his  fair  Guillelmine  sailed 
For  France,  in  the  last  Havre  Packet. 

And  now  Mary  Whorter  is  married. 

And  gone  on  a tour  to  the  North. 

Lady  Shufflecraft  home  has  been  carried 
To  rest  in  her  own  native  earth. 
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Clar  Hobson,  the  Duke,  and  the  Jenkses 
Are  down  at  Long  Branch,  where  they  say 
Those  girls  of  the  Mallets — the  minxes ! — 

Do  reign  with  unlimited  sway. 

So  Olmsted  is  dead ! — Dear ! how  shocking 
That  one  of  his  fashion  should  die  ! 

But  isn’t  it  very  provoking 
That  poor  Madalena  and  I, 

Three  months  should  be  forced  to  endure 
That  bore  Miss  McCorbie,  who’s  asked 
For  so  long  ? O the  patience  I’m  sure 
Of  poor  me  will  be  dreadfully  tasked  ! 

Alone  ’twouldn’t  be  so  much  matter. 

But  where  there  are  plenty  of  beaux. 

Her  old  tongue  keeps  up  such  a clatter. 

That  what’s  said  one  scarce  ever  knows. 

And  uncle  has  asked  by  the  dozens 
The  marrying  men  of  the  city. 

Besides  half  a score  of  our  cousins, 

And  she  must  be  there — What  a pity ! 

But  here  I my  letter  must  close. 

Though  a thousand  things  else  I’ve  to  say. 
For  we,  as  you  well  may  suppose, 

Are  all  very  busy  to-day. 

Now,  joined  by  my  sister  and  aunt 
In  love  to  you,  Alice,  and  yours, 

I conclude  with,  may  Heaven  to  you  grant 
That  peace  which  forever  endures. 

Rosalvina  Runnington. 
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Here,  gentle  reader,  we  shake  hands,  and  part;  and 
should  we  at  any  future  period  chance  to  meet,  I 
hope,  by  the  smile  of  friendly  reminiscence  upon  that 
ingenuous  countenance  of  thine,  to  be  assured  that, 
however  thou  mayest  have  been  obliged  to  find  fault 
with  the  execution  of  his  work,  thou  hast  done  full 
justice  to  the  good  intentions  of 

The  Author. 


THE  END. 


• ^ 


[The  author  is  eonr  to  find  that  in  the  preceding 
many  errors — some  of  them  materially  affecting  the  sense — 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  uncorrected ; and  tliough  he  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  all 
of  them,  he  cannot  lielp  adverting  to  the  frequent  misUse  of  the 
French  accents,  by  which  he  is  made  accountable  for  mors 
nonsense  than  he  ever  wrote.] 
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^ PmbSdt/s  New  Publ%caiio9is. . 

• . ■■ 

PR08PECTJJ8 

^ ito'B.  Xeto^aflaflne, 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER, 

OR 

. NEW- YORK.  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

The  undersigned  having  long  meditated  establishing  a Literary 
and  Miscellaneous  PdHodu^,  in  this  city,  and  having  at  length  made 
every  necessary  arrangement,  will  publultl  punctually^ on  Uw  Jirsi  of 
every  month,  a Literary  Jifi^llany. 

The  work,  when  fairly  established,  will  consist  of  TaleSi^views, 
*and  Essays,  with  notices  of  the  Arts^  Views  of  Society  at  ^me  and 
abroacf ; Comments  on  the  Fashions  and  temper  of  the  times ; Glean- 
ings tirom  the  least  accessible  of  foreign  publications,  and  the  earliest 
on-dits  in  literary,  sporting,  and  fashionable  circles.  But  above  all, 
to  reflect  life  and  literature,  as  displayed  in  this  metropolis,  shall  be 
the  principal  object  of 

fV  Each  number  will  contain  eighty  octavo  pages  of  letter  press, 
{being  thirty-two  pages  more  than  first  promised  in  the  original 
announcement, printed  with  an  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type, 
procured  expressly  for  the  work.  The  paper,  of  good  American 
manufacture,  will  be  similar  to  that  used  in  the  other  Magazines,  and 
stiched  in  a tinted  cover.  The  greatest  attention,  in  short,  will  be 
paid  to  its  typographical  appearance,  while  superior  Engravings 
will  from  time  to  time  ornament  and  enrich  the  publication. 

TV  Terms  of  subscription,  FHve  Dollars  per  annum,  payable  on 
•*  subscribing.  d 

TV  Should  the  publication  meet  with  the  success  that  is  anticipa- 
ted, judging  from  the  Subscription  Book,  which  has  rapidly  filled  up 
sinqe  issuing  the  Pro^edus,  it  will  permanently  assume  an  entirely 
original  character.  * The  publishers  being  prepared,  if  met  in  their 
design  by  the  public,  to  enlist  the  first  acknovfledg^  tedent  In  the 
country,  and  call  out  latent  ability,  at  $kn  expenditure  nitherto  unprac- 
tised  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  meantime,  without  mention- 
ing the  names  of  the  able  contributors  who  have  courteously  pledged 
their  aid,  they  feel  wamnted  in  atating  that  arrangements  have  b^n 
made,  which  will  enable  them  to  proceed  with  their  underthking, 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 

PEABODY  & CO. 

• 219  Broadway,  New-  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  IN  ONE  VOLUME  18mO. 

A new  work,  by  the  Author  of  “ Popular  Lessons,” 

entitled, 

CLASSIC  TALES. 

Intended  for  young  persons,  illustrated  with  Origimal  Designs. 

TV  Orders  addressed  to  PEABODY  & Co.  New- York. 
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Sow  fuaffo'n^ilflkers,  pric«\ni0^  c^s  #ac4, 

%taUy  fl$ne  Wfkn  tiitU^  covers, 

. • f * • ' ** 

A 9ERin  OF  VIB>yS  IN  THK  , ' 

ertY  b’p  NEw-xofi'K'  '• 

A Vn'lT^l'tJWATROWft,  . ^ 


Coinpruini  tli^ 


POW.IC  BOILDIV^, 
uiivRCN»;», 

pitiNciPAi.  •tkki:tii, 

IN»TjTOTION«,  ^ 
HUVARfiV, 


PRIVATE  BVil.MNOi*,  * 
PUBLIC  PROMBNAifkd, 

IXK  K YARDS, 

RITKR  SCSKEKV, 


And  al)  that  is  interrstinr  or  worthy  of  notice,  throughout  ihf 
inctro|x»li8,  or  its  environs,  frotn  nccurulc,  rliarar.ieristir,  au(|  nictu- 
resque  drawings,  taken  from  th^  objci  ts  themselves,  expressly  for 
this  w«yk,  t>y  celebrated  artists,  and  engraved  in  a su|>erio^^mariV>er ; 
with  historical^  t<*iv>graphical,  and  critical  illustrations.  ^ '* 

, 1~Y  Kac-h  JuiinUrr  ctuitains  fovr  hcavtiful  views,  ci^ht  .quarto 
df  knter  press descrqttion,  ami  neatly  Jon^  up  in  a tinted  ft)Ver. 
Tlie  price' of  eiif)i  quitiber  is  wo  inore  than  S7|  cents.  ^ * 


CHIT  1C Al.  NOTICKft  OF  TUF.  WORK. 


The  publishers  of  « VIEWS  IN  NEW-YORK  AND  ITS 
ENVIRONS,”  deem  it  unnoeessary  to  ajiprise  the  public  of  the 
novelty,  execution,  and  u n /ui ralltUtl  rhra pnr^is  of  tins  work,  but 
submit  for  their  iM  rusal  the  following  highly  tlutteriug  noticts,  taken 
fnan  the  nio.st  reputable  journals  in  the  c»)untry  : 

“ We  have  Indore  us  some  beautiful  engru^^d  views  of  New- York 
and  iu  vicinity.  They  are  uuconimonji^'  well  cxecuUxl,  and  stikl  al 
a very  low  pric<  .” — AV'ir-  Y(*rk  Albion.  , 

It  is  really  a vi  ry  l»eaMiiful  sfK  cimeli^f  llie  jirogrtss  of  the  art.s 
in  this  ctiuiUry.” — Boston  Traveller. 

“The  work  is  among  the  most  ereditaljle  efforts  of  native  talent 
with  which  We  haydniii.”*— York  Gazelle^ 

*W'he  work  is  tksK-fully  and  elegaJlly  got  up.” — United  States 
GazdU,  Philadelphia. 

“ Thi.s  is  the  first  number  of  a very  jiretty  plan,  very  prettily  got 
uj).” — SeirSork  American. 

“The  Vignette  is  certainly  one  of  tht  finest  eni^ravings  of  the 
kind  Ire  ever  saw.  If  we  hay*  not  ‘miscoiieeived  the  talent  of  tl«e 
engravers,  the  views  will  be  far  more  whrthy  the  patronage  of  Ainerir 

rails  than  tliose  of  |j  inton It  is  prhitetl  in  a style  not  surpa.ssed 

in  neatness  by  any  pcfi»xlical  in  America  or  Euroj)e.” — New-  York 
Evterpriad. 

. Recently  p^iblishcd,  in  two  rols.  \2mo.  boards, 

THE  ROMAN  NIGHTS, 

OR 

Clw  Comti  of  the  Setptos. 

BY  ALESSANDRO  VERRI. 
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• Mfpii>tished,  tn  n^ntat  iSmo,  volume, 

;.  ,.  e£RMAN  PARABLES.  ' 

‘ ^ ^ - * BY  KfiMMACHXi^ 

> , ' ftECOMMJtofDATIONS, 

tke  R^.  Otorgf  B,  A.  Jjf.  Professor  ^ ^theology ^ ^c. 

Hartwick  Tyteoiogical  Seminary. 

Dear, Sir, —.Yo^  aaked  ine  for  my  (pinion  retpoctinf  Krum- 
miacher’s  Parables,  and  wb^ker  I thought  that  a translation  of  them 
would  be  accept^k  to  tke  American  p^ic.  ^n  re&;tun(i  to  tke  latter 
questic^,  you  will  n<5 doubt  find  ir^y  whB  are  mucnkeiter  qualified 
ta-pronounce  judgment  than  I am.  Vet  1 should  suppose,  the 
Mqeral  and  (Jaaerv|^  popularity  of  such  works  as  Gessner’s  Death  of 
Abel.and  hitf  Idyls,’ that  these  Parables,  which  breathe  the  same  deli- 
gatfe  simplicity,  would  be  rec-eived  with  favour  by  all  {)ersons  of  refi- . 
ne^  taate,«Cs  finished  models  in  their  kind.  At  the  same  time,  they 
ftraipabii^  with  that  spirit  of  piety,  that  >yill  ntbke  them  a welcome* 
guest  to  the  Christian.  And  for  tl»e  young,  they  funiish  a fund  of 
instrqption,  in  a garb  that  cm)  scarcely- fail  fb  attract  their  attention.. 
To  all,  they  will  have  thoehann  of  ndve4y  and  originality,  without 
'being  disfigured  Isjt  eccentricity. 
e * 

From  ike  Rev.  John  A.  Xfiies,  A.  M.  Professor,  tf-c.  Union  College. 

Dear  Sir, — I coincide  entirely  with  the  remarks  of  Professor  Mil- 
ler, respecting  the  merits  'of  Kruinmacher’s  Parables. 

They  are  deservedly  esteemed,  and  sustain  a h^h  character  in  Ger- 
man literature,  fiu  purity  of  thought  and  depth  of  feeling,  exhibited 
with  a strength  of  imagination,  almost  peculiar  to  tlie  Bdles  Lettres 
writers  of  that  learned  nation. 

Tlie  translation  deserves  high  commendation,  and  I doubt  not  will 
find  its  merited  popularity.  Very  resi)ectfully,  yours,  &c. 

(aigneil)  ♦ JOHN  A.  YATES. 

UnioA  College,  Oct.  15,  1833. 

From  the  Rev.  Wm^  ErnenprUseh,  A.^M.  Professor  of  the  German 

iMnguage  and  Literaiure  in  the  University  of  tke  city  of  Ni  Y. 

1 entirely  coincide  with  tke  above  remarks  of  Professor  Yates,  res- 
pecting Krummacher’s  Parables. 

(Signed)  WM.  ERNENPUTSCJi. 

From  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Geissenhairur,  D.  D.  New  York. 

Dear  Brother, — I congratulate  our  American  public  on  tlie  work 
with  which- you  intend  to  present  us.  On  the  merits  of  Krurama- 
cher’s  Parities  there  is  but  one  voice  { they  are  admired  and  recom- 
meifded  by  every  one  who  has  read  them  in  their  original,  the  Qer- 
naan  language.  And  in  what  I read  of  your  translations  of  this 
excelknt  work,  L felt  as  if  I heard  the  author  s^ak. 

Yours,  very  affectipnatelv, 

(Signed)  F.  W.  GEISSENHAINER. 

New-  York,  Oct.  23,  1832. 

Also,  Recewmmendation  from  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Schroeder,  N.  York. 
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